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> WENCESLAUS 
| TruixTY-rourTH EMPEROR, 
— 4 22 = 


9, 1380, 1381, 1382. 
HE relgh T7 Charles IV. which had been much 
complained of, and fill is blamed, is an age of 
_, when compared to the times of Wenceſlaus his 


| He begins by waſting his father's treaſures in de- 
| baucheries at Frankfort and Aix la Chapelle, without 


giving himſelf any trouble about his patrimony, Bohe- 
eſolated by the plague. 

At the — end of the year all the Bohemian lords 
revolt againſt him; he ſees himſelf all of a ſudden be- 


ſet, without daring to hope for any aſſiſtance from the 
Vor. IX. B . empire, 
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empire, and obliged to march againſt his Bohemian ſub- 
jeQs; the reſt of rhoſe banditti called Malandrins, who 
ranged Europe, ſeeking the ſervice of ſuch princes as 
would employ them, ravage Bohemia for their pay. Eu- 
rope, in the mean time, is torn to pieces by the ſchiſ in 
between the two popes. Which melancholy diſpute at 
laſt coſt the unfortunate Joan queen of Naples her life. 

Now that there were no hopes, it was made a point 
of religion as well as policy to fide with one of them. 
He was certainly wiſeſt who acknowledged neither. Joan 
queen of Naples had unfortunately declared for Clement, 
at a time that Urban had it in his power to hurt her. 
She was accuſed of having aſſaſſinated her firſt huſband, 
Andrew of Hungary, and living then quietly with Otho 
of Brunſwick, her preſent ſpoule. 

Urban, poſſeſſed as yet of ſome power in Italy, ſtirs 
up againſt her Charles de Durazzo, under pretence of 
revenging the fate of her firſt huſband. 

Charles de Durazzo comes into Hungary to aſſiſt the 
anger of the pope, who had promiſed him the crown. 
What is molt terrible in this affair is, that he bad been 
adopted by queen Joan, who was now far advanced in 
years. He had been declared her heir, yet preferred 
ſtripping her, who had been to him as a mother, of 
crown and life, rather than wait till nature and time gave 
kim the crown. 

Otho of Brunſwick, who fights in his wife's behalf, is 
made priſoner along with her. Charles de Durazz» cauſes 
her to be ſtrangled. Naples had, fince the days of Charles 
of Anjou, become a theatre of wicked attempts againſt 
their crowned heads. | 
The imperial throne becomes at preſent a ſcene of 

horror and contempt. In Bobemia nothing to 

1383, be ſeen but ſeditions agaiaſt Wenceſlaus. All 

1384, the members of the houſe of Bavaria reunite 

1385, to declare war agaialt him. This is a 

1386. crime by the laws; but there are no longer 

laws. 

The emperor has no other way of aſſuaging this 
ſtorm, than in reſtoring to the count palatine of Ba- 
varia the towus of the Higher Palatinate, which 


Charles 
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Charles IV. had ſeized when that prince had been 
diſtreſſed. | | 
He cedes other towns to the duke of Bavaria, as Mul- 
berg and Bernau. All the towns on the Rhine, of Sua- 
bia, and Franconia, league againſt bim. . The princes 
bordering on France receive penſions. To Wenceſlaus re- 
mains the bare title of emperor. . 
While an emperor thus debaſes himſelf, a woman 1m- 
mortalizes her name. Margaret of Walde- 
mar, queen of Denmark and vf Norway, be- 1387. 
comes by victoties and election queen of 
Sweden. This grand revolution reſpects Germany no 
farther than as this heroine is fruitleſly 4 by 
the princes of Mecklenburgh, the counts of Holſtei 
the towns of Hamburgh and of Lubeck. 
= alliance of the Swiſs cantons 2 them 
r the preſent, and they grow always ſtro by war. 
It was — ſome years Nase the canton of Bern had en- 
ged in this union. Duke Leopold bends his views to 
the taming theſe people. He attacks them, and loſes the 
battle with his life. | 
The leagues of the towns of Franconia, Suabia, and 
the Rhine, might form a people free, as the 
natives of Swiſſerland, eſpecially under a reign 1388. 
ſo confuſed as this of Wenceſlaus, were there 
not too many chiefs, too great a variety of particular 
intereſts ; beſides, the nature of their fituation, open on 
every ſide, did not permit them to ſeparate themſelves 
from the empire like the Swiſs. | 
Sigiſmund, the brother of Wenceſlaus, gains ſome 
glory in Hungary. He was only the huſband 
af the queen, whom the Hungarians had 1389. 
called King Mary; a title they have revived, _. 
not long — in favour of Maria Thereſa, daughter 
of Charles VI. Mary was young, and the ſtates had 
no mind her huſband ſhould govern: they had rather 
commit the regency to Elizabeth of Boſnia, mother of 
their King Mary : 7A that Sigiſmund found himſelf only 
the huſband of the princeſs under tuition, to whom was 
awarded the title of King. | 
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The ſtates of Hungary are diſcontented with the re- 

ency, ard do not intirely chooſe to ſerve Sigiſmund. 
hey offer the crown to Charles de Durazzo, a man 
uſed to firangle queens, who arrives, and is crowned. 

The regent and her daughter diſguiſe their ſentiments, 
watch their opportunity, and cauſe him to be affaſſinated 
before them. The palatine of Croatia ſets himſelf up 
to be judge of the two queens ; he cauſes the mother to 
be drowned, and the daughter to be impriſoned. It is 
now that Sigiſmund ſhews himſeif worthy of reigning ; 
he levies troops in his electorate of Brandenburg, and 
in the dominions of his brother. He defeats the Hun- 

—_ - . 
| The palatine of Croatia delivers up his wife, having 
made her promiſe he ſhould be continued in his govern- 
ment. Sigiſmund, crowned king of Hungary, does not 
believe himſelf obliged to obſerve his wite's word, and 
cauſes the palatine of Croatia to be quartered in the town 
of the Five Churches. 

During theſe horrors the great ſchiſm in the church 

increaſes. It might have been extinguiſhed 

1390. after the death of Urban, by acknowledging 

Clement ; but at Rome they choſe one Peter 
Tomaſelli, who was not received in Germany, becauſe 
France had acknowleged Clement. He requires the 
annates, or firſt year's profit of the benefices ; which 
Germany pays, and nurmurs. 

It looks as if they determined to make the Jews re- 
pay them what they had advanced to the pope. Almoſt 
all the inland trade was conducted by them, in ſpite of 
the Hans-towns. They imagined them ſo rich in Bohe- 
mia, that they murdered and deſtroyed them ever 
where. The fame was done in many towns, and above 
all at Spire. | 

Wenceſlaus, who was ſparing of his edicts, iſſued one 
annulling all debts due to the Jews: imagining thus to 
conciliate the nobility and people. 
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The town of Straſburgh is ſo powerful as Fram 


to ſupport a war againſt the eleQtor palatine 1391, 
and his biſhop, on account of ſome fies It to 


incurs the imperial ban, and is quit for 1397. 
39,000 florins, paid to-the em 's profit. 
Three brothers, dukes of Bavaria, enter into com- 


pact, by which every Bavarian prince is thenceforth 


bound neither to ſell or give up his tenure to any but his 
nigheſt relation ; and not to diſpoſe of it to a ſtranger, 
without the conſent of every member of the houſe: 
here is a law, which might be inferred in the golden 
bull, much to the advantage of the firſt families in 
Germany. 

Each ſovereign and each town take the beſt care poſ- 
ſtble of their mutual affairs. 

Wenceſlaus, ſhut up in Prague, commits many actions 
of barbarity and madneſs ; there were, particularly, 
times in which he was quite beſide himſelf. This is an 
effect of exceſs in eating and drinking, which attends 
more people than one may imagine. 

Charles VI. of France was, in the mean time, at- 
tacked with a diſorder of nearly the ſame nature, loſing 
often the uſe of reaſon. The antipopes divide the 
church, and indeed Europe. By whom or how was the 
world at this time governed ? 

Wenceſlaus, in one of his fits, threw the monk John 
Nepomucene into the Moldau, where he was drowned, 
becauſe he had refuſed to tell him what the queen bis 
wife had confeſſed to him. It is ſaid he ſometimes 
walked the ſtreets attended by the public executioners, 
and put to death on the ſpot ſuch people as he diſſiked 
The magiſtrates of Prague cauſe him to be ſeized as 4 
common maletaCtor, and thrown into a dungeon. 

They permit him baths for the recovery of his health 
and ſenſes. | 

He eſcapes with one ſervant maid, whom he makes 
bis miſtreſs. He ſhuts himſelf up in Beraun. Here was 
a fair opportunity for Sigiſmund his brother, king of 
Hungary, to have himſelf acknowledged king of Bohe- 
mia; nor does he let it flip ; but he could only get him- 
ſelf declared regent. He ſhuts up his brother in the 

B 3 caſtle 
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1 Dine? him to duke 
| | | Albert of Auttria at Vienna, and returns to Hungary to 
1 oppoſe the Turks, who began to extend their conqueſts 

| cn that ſide. 
| | Wenceſlaus makes another eſcape from his new pri- 
| ſon, and once more reaches Prague ; and, what is won- 

| derful, finds there ſome partizags. 

What is ftill more aſtoniſhing is, that Germany does 
| | not interfere in the leaſt in the emperor's affairs, neither 


when he is in a dungeon at Prague or Vienna, nor yet 
when he returns home to Bohemia. ; 

Is it credible that Wenceſlaus, in the midſt of the in- 

| famy and turns of ſuch a life, ſhould pro- 

| 1398. pole a meeting at Rheims in Champagne, 

| with Charles IV. king of France, to put an 
1 end to the ſcandals of ſchiſm? | 

And at Rheims the two monarchs meet. It is remark- 
ed, that at a feaſt given here by the king of France to 
the emperor and to the king of Navarre, a patriarch of 

| Alexandria who was preſent took the firſt place at table. 
| It is alſo remarked, that one morning Wenceflaus was 
| found drunk by thoſe who went to confer with him on 
1 the buſineſs of the church. 
| The univerſuies begin now to gain ſome credit, be- 
| cauſe they were new, and had no authority in the church. 
| That of Paris was the firſt which propoſed a demiſſion of 
| the papacy, and the election of a new pope. And it 
| was debated that the king of France ſhould obtain the 
. demiſſion of his pope Clement; and that Wenceſlaus alſo 
ſhould engage for his pope doing the ſame. | 
| Neither of the pretenders choſe to reſign. They were 
} the ſucceſſors of Clement and Urban. The firſt was To- 
| matelli, who, being elected on the death of Urban, af- 
—ſumed the name of Boniface ; the ſecond was Pedro de 
Luna, a native of Arragon, who was called Benedict, and 
fixed his refidence at Avignon. 

The court of France keeps its word with the em- 
peror ; propoſes to Beneuict his abdication, which he re- 
fuſing, is kept priſoner five whole years in hiscaſile at 

Avignon, 


Thus 
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Thus the court of France, in not acknowledging a 
pope during five years, ſhewed that the church could 


bſiſt without a pope: a ; 
It was faid that Wenceſlaus could drink with his pope, 


but not treat with him. 


He finds at length a ſpouſe, Sophia of Bavaria, not- 
withſtanding his baving haſtened the death of 
his firſt with ill treatment. He is not known 1399. 
to relapſe into any of his fits of frenzy after 
this match; and minds nothing but, like his father 
Charles IV. heaping up money . He ſells every 
thing, and at laſt difj of the emperor's title to 
Lombardy unto Galeazo Viſconti, declaring it, accord- 
ing to ſome authors, intirely independent of the em- 

ire, for one hundred and fifty thouſand golden crowns. 

No law prevents the- emperor from theſe alienations. 
Had there ſubſiſted any, Viſconti would never have ha- 
zarded fo conſiderably. 

The miniſters of Wenceſlaus, who pillage Bohemia, 
incline to levy exactions upon the province of Miſaia ; 


. abut which complaints are made to the electors; and 


ftraightway theſe princes, who had taken no ſteps 
—_ Wenceſlaus when he was made, aſſemble to de- 
e him. ; | 

”" many aſſemblies of eleQors, princes, and de- 
uties of towns, a ſolemn diet is held at Lanſtein near 
tz. The three eccleſiaſtical electors, together with 
the palatine, formally depoſe the emperor in the pre- 
fence of many princes, who only aſſiſt as witneſſes. The 


* eleQors having the ſole right of chooſing, draw from it 


the neceffary concluſion of their having the ſole right of 
— They revoke the alienations that had been 
purchaſed from the emperor ; but this makes not Viſconti 
leſs abſolute from Piedmont to the gates of Venice. 

Ihe act of depoſing Wenceſlaus bears date the 2oth 
of Auguſt in the morning. The eleQtors, a few days 
after, chooſe for emperor Frederic duke of Brunſwick, 


B 4 WhO 
* All che other hiſtorians ſay, that, far from heaping up money, 


he became ſo extravagant, that all his revenues were inſufficient 
to defray the monſtrous expence of his houſekeeping. 


) 


8 „  % he 
who is aſſaſſinated by a coumt Waldeck, while preparing 


| 


ROBERT, Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
TmixTyY-$1ixTH Eurz zo. 


1400. 
OBE RT, count palatine of the Rhine, is elected 
at Rens by the ſame four electors. His election 
could not poſſibly have been on the 22d of Auguſt, as 
hath been aſſerted, becauſe Wenceſſaus was depoſed on 
the 2oth, and there muſt certainly have been more than 
two days conſumed in choofing the duke of Brunſwick, 
preparing for his coronation, and aſſaſſinating him. 

Robert, according to cuſtom, preſents himfelf armed 
at the gates of Frankfort, and makes his entry there at 
the end of fix weeks and three days. This is the laſt ex- 
ample we have of this cuſtom. _ - 
princes and towns ſtill hold out for Wenceſlaus, 

as a few Romans regretted Nero. The ma- 

1401. giſtrates of the free town of Aix-la-Chapelle 

ut their gates againſt Robert, who wanted 
to — roy there. He remains at Cologne with the 

To gain the Germans he is willing to recover the Mi- 
laneſe for the empire, from which Wenceſlaus had di- 
vided it. He forms an alliance with the towns of Swiſ- 
ſerland and Suabia, as if he was only a prince of the 
empire, and raiſes troops againſt Viſconti, The cir- 
cumftance of things was favourable. Venice and Flo- 
rence were already arming againſt the formidable power 
of this new duke of Lombardy. 

Being in Tirol, he ſent a challenge to Galeazo, begin- 
ning. To John Galeazo, count of Verona,” &c. To 
which was anſwered, © To you, Robert of Bavaria, we 
duke of Milan, by the grace of God, and of Wenceſlaus,” 
&c. After which he promiſes to beat him, and keeps his 
word, in the defiles of the mountains. 


Several 
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Several princes, who had accompanied the emperor, 
retire with their few remainiog ſoldiers ; and Robert at 
length wanders away alone. 

Foha Galeazo remains maſter of all Lombardy, and 
protector of the neighbouring towns, in ſpite 
of them. ar 1 1402, 

He dies, leaving, among other children, one 
daughter, — to the duke of Orleans, 1403. 
the ſource of ſo many unhappy wars. 

Upon his death, one of the popes, Boniface, who was 
neither ficmly ſettled in Rome, nor acknowledged by half 
Europe, makes a ſucceſsful uſe of the hatred which the 
conqueſts of John Galeazo had inſpired, and — 
himſelf, by his intrigues, of Bologna, Peruſa, Ferrara, 
and of many towns of the ancient inheritance of the 


counteſs Matilda, which the holy ſee had always 
claimed. 


Wenceſlaus, awaking from his lethargy, takes it in bis 


g head at laſt to defend the imperial crown againſt Robert. 


They mutually accept of the king of France's mediation, 


whom the electors pray to come to pronounce judgment 


between Wenceſlaus and Robert at Cologne, where both 
thould be 3 and ſubmit themſelves to him. 

Very likely the electots aſked the king of France's 
judgment, becauſe knew he was not in a condition 
to give it. The return of his malady hindered him from 
governing his own dominion. Could he then come to 
decide between two emperors ? 

The depoſed Wenceſlaus has now ſome hopes from 
his brother Sigiſmund king of Hungary, who, by a whim- 
fical chance, is himſelf dethroned, and impriſoned in his 
„Abe Flungarians chooſe Ladiſl of N 
| ungarians c iſaus ki aples for 
their king, who ſcarcely arrives on the —— 05 Hun- 
gary before Naples revolts ; and he returns to extinguiſn 
the rebellion. 


Let us here draw a picture of Europe. One ſees her 


divided by two popes ; Germany rent by two emperors ; 


the difagreement in Italy after Viſconti's death ; the Ve- 
netians poſſeſſing themſelves of one part of Lombardy, 
the Genoeſe of another; Piſa ſubject to Florence; hor- 


Bg | 
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rible troubles in France during the madneſs of the king ; 
civil wars in England; the beſt provinces in Spain over- 
run by the Moors; the Turks advancing towards Greece; 
and the empire of Conſtantinople drawing towards a 
concluſion. 

Robert, nevertheleſs, purchaſes ſome little territories 

ſurrounding hi palatinate ; the biſhop of Sttaſ- 

1404. burg ſells him Offenburg, Celle, and other 

ſignories. This is almolt all that remains to 
him of the empire. 

The duke of Orleans, brother to Charles VI. buys the 
duchy of Luxemburg from Joſhua marquis of Moravia, 
to whom Wenceſlaus had fold it. Sigiſmund had diſ- 
poſed alſo of his right to the homage of it. Thus the 
duchies of Luxemburg and Milan are, by their new poſ- 
ſeſſors, looked upon as detached from the empire. 

The new dukes of Luxemburg and of Lorrain go to 

war without the empue's fiding with either. 

1405. Had things continued thus a few years ＋ 

there had remained neither empire nor Ger- 
manic body. ; 

The marquis of Baden and the count of Wirtenburg 

make with mpunity a league with Straſburg 

1466. and the towns of Suahia againſt the imperial 

authority. The purport of the treaty was, 
That, in caſe the emperor preſumed to meddle with 
the rights of any of them, they thould unitedly make 
war upon him.” | 

The Swiſs ſtrengthen themſelves daily. The eleQors 
ravage the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria in Sondgau 
and in Alface. 

While the imperial authority daily declines, the ſchiſm 

of the church continues. No ſooner one 

1407, anti-pope dies, but his party ſet up another. 

Theſe ſcandals would have made all people 

1408. ſhake off the yoke of Rome, had they been 
more reaſonable and ſpirited, and had not the 

princes always had it in their heads to have à pope of 
their party, that they might have ſomething of the arms 
of religion therewith to oppoſe their enemies. This is 
the real reaſon of the many leagues that have IO 
tween 
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* up a bloody war. John of Bavaria, choſen by a 
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between the ſee of Rome and many kings; of ſo many 
contradictions; excommunications demanded privately by 
ſome, and deſpiſed by others. 

The church already to dread learning, wit, and 
the polite arts: they had travelled from the court of 
Robert king of Naples to Florence, where they had 
erected their empire. The growing emulation of the 
univerſity began to clear up ſome knotty points: one 
half of Italy was at enmity with popes ; nevertheleſs the 
Italians, more prudent than other nations, never efta- 
bliſhed any ſe& againſt the church. They often made 
war upon the Roman court, but never on the Roman 
church. The Albigenſes and the Vaudois had now begun 
to appear near the frontiers of France. Wickliff roſe 
up in England . John Hus, a doctor of the new uni- 
verſity of Prague, and confeſſor to the queen of Bohe- 
mia, wife of Wenceflaus, having read Wickliff's ma- 
nuſcripts, preached up his opinions at Prague. Rome 
did not expect even the firſt rays of erudition from a 
country which ſhe had ſo long ſtiled barbarous. The 
doctrine of John Hus conſiſted chiefly of giving to the 


church certain rights, which the holy ſee pretended to 


reſerve to herſelf. | 

The times are favourable. There has been, ever 
ſince the birth of ſchiſm, a ſucceſſion of anti-popes on 
each fide; and it was extremely difficult to know on which 
fide was the Holy Ghoſt. 

The eccleſiaſtical throne being thus ſplit in two, each 
half is confuſed and bloody. The ſame fate attends 
thirty epiſcopal ſees. A biſhop, confirmed by one pope, 
diſputes his cathedral ſword in hand with one approved 
of by another. 

At Liege, for example, there are two biſhops who tic 

rt 
of the chapter, contends with one elected by 4 
part ; and as the oppoſed popes had only bulls  _— 

ohn 


* Wickliff, who was principal of Baliol college in Oxford, 
wrote and preached againſt the infallibility and ſupremacy of the 
pope, the temporal power of eccleſiaſtics, the order of Mendicants, 
auricular confeſion, and the docttine of tranſubſtantiation. 
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John of Bavaria calls in to his ſuccour John duke of 
ndy with an army. In fine, to ſettle which ſhall 
have the cathedral of Liege, the town is ſacked, and al- 
moſt reduced ro aſhes. 
So many evils, which in general it is impoſſible to re- 
until they come to extremes, at laſt produce the 
council of Piſa, whither ſc veral cardinals retiring, fum- 
mon the reſt of the church. This council is afterwards 
transferred to Conſtance. 
If there was a poſſibility of extinguiſhing the ſchiſm 
which ſo long raged over Chriſtian Eu- 
1409. rope, in a legal and canonical manner, it was 
the authority of this council. / 
Two anti-popes, the ſucceſſors of two anti-popes, 
lend their names to this civil and facred war. 1 
the fierce Peter de Luna; the other Corrario, a 
Venetian. 
The council of Piſa declares them both unworthy of 
the papal throne. Twenty four cardinals, with the 
conſent of the council, chuſe Philargi, a native of Can- 
dia, on the 17th of June 1409 Philargi, the lawful 
pope, dies in about ten months. All the cardinals that 
are now at Rome unanimouſly ele&t Balthazar Coſſa, 
who afſumes the name of John XXIII. He had been 
brought up in the church and in arms. Being made a 
deacon from a pirate, he had diftinguiſhed bimfelf in his 
ogreſ en the coaſt of Naples in favour of Urban. 
E had ſome time fince purchaſed, at a very dear rate, 
a card inal hat, and a miſtreſs named Catharine, whom 
he carried off trom her huſband. Ar the head of a ſmall 
army he recovered Bologna from the Viſconti He was 
a ſoldier without morals ; but nevertheleſs he was a pope 
canonically elected. 
The ichiſm ſeems now to be ended by the laws of the 
church; but the politics of certain princes give it ſtill a 
being, if we can call by the name of politics that ſpirit 
of jealouſy, of intrigue, of rapine, of fear, and of ex- 
peQation, which ſeis the world in a flame. 
A diet was aſſembled at Frankfort in 1409, at which 
the emperor preſides, and is attended by ambaſſadors 
from the kings of France, England, and Poland. And 


what 
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what enſues? The emperors ſupport one faction of 
anti-popes, and France another; the emperor and em- 


pire believing the right of aſſembling councils to be 
theirs. The diet of Frankfort treats the cauncil of Piſa 
as an unlawful aſſembly, and demands a regular courcil. 
Thus it happened that the council of Piſa, when they 


- imagined every. hg ſettled, had, inſtead thereof, left 


Europe three popes for two. 
The canonical pope was John XXIII. choſen ſolemnly 


at Rome; the two others were Corrario and Peter de 
Luna. Corrario wandered about from town to town ; 
Peter de Luna was, by order of the court of France, 
ſhut up in Avignon, where, without acknowledging him, 
they kept this phantom to produce y_ occaſion, in op- 
oy Hons to others in the ſame buſineſs. 

While Europe is thus diſturbed by popes, a bloody 
war breaks out between Poland and the 

Teutonic knights-maſters of Pruſſia, about 1410. 
ſome boats laden with corn. Theſe knights, | 
iaſtituted at firſt to ſerve the Germans in their hoſpitals, 
were at length become a militia ſomething like the 
melukes. . 

The knights are defeated ; they loſe Thorn, Elb- 
ing, and many other towns, which remain in the hands 
of Poland. | 

The emperor Robert dies the 10th of May at Open- 
heim. Wenceſlaus ſtill calls himſelf emperor, without 
performing any of the imperial functions. 
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Tuiary-Srventra Eur kon. 


1410. | 
ENCELAUS was no more emperor, exc 


brother claims the empire. Joſhua, margrave of Bran- 
denburgh and Moravia, his couſin, alſo demands it. 
Joſhua not only diſputes the empire with his couſin, 
but Brandenburgh alſo. | 
The eleQor Palatine Lewis, eldeſt fon to the laſt em- 
peror Robert, the archbiſhop of Triers, and the ambaſ- 
ons of Sigiſmund, name Sigiſmund emperor at Frank- 


Mentz, Cologne, the Saxon ambaſſador, and a deputy 
from Brandenburgh in favour of Joſhua, eleQ Joſhua in 
the ſame town. 

Wenceſhus at Prague proteſts againſt theſe two elec- 
tions. Germany has now three emperors, as well as the 


church three popes, without either in reality having 
one. 


$1 G18 MU ND 
King of Bong Aula and of Huncaxy, Margrave of 


BaanDEnNBURG. 
TarixTY-EIGHTH EMPEROR. 


1411. 
Y the death of Joſhua three months after his elec- 
tion, Germany is delivered from a civil war, which 
he would not have been able by himſelf to ſupport, but 
which would have been carried on in his name. 
Sigiſmund is emperor both nominally and effectually. 
[This election is confirmed by all the electors the 21ſt 
of july. 
22 at that time had no biſhops but by the de- 
ciſion of battle; for in the canvaſſing * 


ept 
at Prague among his domeſtics. Sigiſmund his 
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XXIII. approving one biſhop, and Corrario another, 
produced a civil war, which happened at Cologne as 
well as at Liege. The archbiſhop Theodoric, of the 
houſe of Mœuts, does not take poſſeſſion of his ſee till 
he had defeated his competitor, who was of the houſe 
of Berg, in a bloody battle. | 

The Teutonic knights take up arms againft Poland. 
They are fo formitable, that Sigiſmund leagues pri- 
vately with Poland agaiaſt them. Poland at length cedes 
Pruſſia to the knights, and the grand-maſter becomes 
inſenſibly a conſiderable ſovereign. 

The great ſchiſm of the Weſt is in ſome 
meaſure an embaraſſment to Sigiſmund : he 1412. 
ſees himſelf king of Hungary, margrave of 
Brandenburg, and emperor : titles be would willingly 
confirm to his poſterity. The Venetians, having ag- 

ndized themſelves much, had, in the time of a cru- 
Fade, conquered part of Dalmatia : he defeats them 


at Frial, and joins that part of Dalmatia to Hungary. 


On the other hand, Ladiſlaus, or Launcelot, that 
king of Hungary whom he had expelled, makes himſelf 
maſter of Rome, and of all the country to Florence. 
Pope John XXIII. had at firſt, like his predeceſſors, 
called him in to his defence, and by that means given 
himſelf a dangerous maſter, fearing he ſhould have 
found one in Sigiſmund. This forced ſtep of John 
ſoon coſt him the pontifical chair. 25 

Jobn XXIII. to extirpate ſchiſm and con- 
firm his own election, transfers the remain- 1413. 
der of the council of Piſa to Rome, where 
be ought to have had more ſtrength. The emperor 
convokes a council at Conſtance to deſtroy the pope. 
One ſees few Italians popes that are eaſily duped. 
This one was entirely duped, both by — 
and the king of Naples, Ladiſlaus or Launcelot. This 
prince, now maſter of Rome, became his enemy, and 
the emperor ſtill more ſo. The emperor writes to the 
anti-popes, to Peter de Luna, now at Arragon, and to 
Corrario, who had taken refuge at Rimini ; but both 
2 fugitive popes proteſt againſt the council of Con- 


Launcelot 
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Launcelot dies. 'The pope, delivered from one of 
his maſters, ought not to have put himſelf into the 
hands of another. He goes to Conſtance, hoping the 
ptotection of Frederic duke of Auftria, inheritor of 
the Auſtrian hatred to the houſe of Luxemburgh. This 

rince in his turn, protected by the pope; accepts of 
Fim, in partibus, the title of General of the roops 
of the Church, and with it a penſion of fix thouſand 

Iden florins, as vain as his commiſſion. The pope 
unites himſelf alſo to the marquis of Baden, and ſome 
other princes. At laſt he enters Conſtance the 28th of 
Ottober, attended by nine cardinals, in great ftate. 

In the mean time Sigiſmund is crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and all the electors aſſiſt at the imperial feaſt 
in their proper ſtations. 

gi arrives at Conſtance on Chriſtmas-day ; 
the duke of Saxony carrying the ſword of the 

1414. empire naked before him; the burgrave of 

Nuremberg, whom he had made governor 
of Brandenburg, bearing the ſceptre. The golden 
globe was borne by his ſtep-father the count de Cillei, 
this not being an electoral office. The pope attend- 
ed at church, where the emperor at maſs 
in quality of deacon. He reads the goſpel; but no 
feet are kiſſed, no ſtirrup is held, nor is there a horſe 
led by the bridle. The pope preſents him with a ſword, 
There were three thrones erected ; one for the emperor, 
one for the pope, and one for the empreſs ; the emperor 
being in the middle. 


ohn XXIII. — to the chair, in 

1 caſe 1 2. quit theirs, 
1415. and provided, that his reſignation every 
way appeared to contribute to the utility 

and welfare of the church.” This laſt clauſe ruined 
him. - He was either forced to this declaration, or 
the buſineſs of a pirate had ſpoiled him for a pope. 
Sigiſmund kiſſed John's feet as ſoon as John had read 
him the particular form. And this loſt him the pa- 


1 is eaſily maſter of the council by ſurround- 
ing it with ſoldiers, Here he appeared in all his glory : 
re 


ne of 
| the 


the 
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here were preſent the clectors of Saxony, of Mentz, 


and the elector Palatine ; the governor of Brandenburg; 


the dukes of Bavaria, Auſtria, and Sileſia ; 108 counts; 
200 barons, who at this time were ſomething, and 
rwenty-ſeven ambaſſadors, who there repreſented their 
ſovereigns. They vied ih luxury and magnificence, as 
may be eaſily inferred by the number of jewellers, being 
500, who came at this time to Conſtance. There were 
alſo reckoned oo muſicians; and what the cuſtoms of 
theſe times make very credible, there were 718 courte- 
zans protected by the magiſtrate of the town. | 

The pope is obliged to fly, in the diſguiſe of a poſtii- 
lion, to the territories of John of Auſtria, count of 
Tirol. This prince is forced to deliver up the pope, 
and to aſk the emperor's pardon upon his knees. 

Whilſt the pope is prifoner in a caſtle belonging to his 

otector the duke of Auſtria, they prepare his proceſs. 
He is accuſed of every crime, depoted on the 29th of 
May, and the council, by the ſentence, reſerves to itlelf 


F the right of puniſhing him. 


The Gth of July, of the fame year 1415, John Hus, 


& confeffor to the queen of Bohemia, and doctor in divi- 


nity, is burnt alive by ſentence of the fathers of the 
council, notwithitanding a very formal protection that 


| Sigiſmund had granted him. The emperor delivers him 


into the hands of the elector Palatine, who gives him 
up to execution, he continuing to praiſe God till his life 
was ſtifled by the flames. 

Theſe are the principal propoſitions for which he was 
condemned to this horrid puniſhment. © That there is 
but one catholic church, which contains in her boſom 
all the choſen,” * That temporal lords ought to oblige 
prieſts to obſerve the law ; and that a pope is not the 
vicar of Jeſus Chriſt.” 

* Do you believe the univerſa/e à parte rei ſays a 
cardinal to him. / believe the univerſale à parte mentis, 
anſwered John Hus : You don't believe, in the real pre- 
fence then ! cried the cardinal. It is maniteſt that they 
tatended to burn John, and they did it.” 
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Sigiſmund, after the condemnation of the pope and 
of John Hus, taken up with the gloty of 

1416. extirpating ſchiſm, prevails upon the kings 
of Caſtile, of Arragon, and of Navarre, at 
Narbonne, to renounce their obedience to Peter de 


na. 
F He goes thence to Chamberi, in order to eret Savoy 
_ a Guchy, and gives the inveſtiture of it to Amadeus 

He goes to Paris, fits in the king's place, in the par- 
liament, where he makes a knight” Pr faid that Fhis 
was too much, and that the parliament was blamed for 
having allowed it. Why ſo ? If the king had given him 
bis place he ought alſo to approve of his conterring an 
honour which was barely cular. 

. He goes from Paris to London. He is received at 
his la og by the nobility, who advance in the water 
ſword in hand to meet him, to do him honour, and at 
the ſame time to admoniſh him, that he was not to act 
as maſter. This is an acknowledgment of the right 
which he has in the opinion of ſome people to-the great 
name of Czſar. 
He faid, that he came to London, to negotiate 4 

peace between France and England. It was in thoſe 
moſt unhappy times of the French monarchy, that the 
Engliſh king, Henry V. inſiſted upon France by conqueſt 
and inheritance. 

The emperor, inſtead of making peace, joins En- 
gland againſt unhappy France. He has ſome advantage 
in Hungary. The Turks, who had ravaged the empire 
of the Caliphs, and threatened Conſtantinople, over- 
ran the earth even from India to Greece. I bey laid l 
waſte Hungary and Auſtria; but as yet theſe were but 
the incurſions of a band of robbers. Troops are ſent 
againſt them, and they retreat. | 

Whilſt Sigiſmund is on his voyage, the council, after 
having burnt John Hus, ſearch out another victim in the 
perſon of Jerome of Prague. .Jerome of Prague, 2 
diſciple of John Hus, was greatly his ſuperior in wit 

and eloquence. He had at firſt ſubſcribed to the con- 
demnation of his maſter, but was afterwards aſhamed of 
| C 
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t. He looked upon this recantation as his only crime 
and ſubmitted to death with the ſame 2 on the 
firſt of June, 1416. Poggio, the Florentine, ſecretary 
to John the XXII. and one of the reſtorers of letters, 
who was preſent at the trial and puniſhment of Jerome, 
ſays, that he ſpoke with the eloquence of Socrates, 
and braved the flames, as Socrates drank hemlock. 

Socrates indeed and theſe two Bohemians, were con- 
demned becauſe they were hated by the ſophiſts of their 
reſpective times. But what a difference between the 
manners of the Athenians and thoſe of the Chriſtians of 
the 15th century! between the mild death of Socrates 
and the dreadful puniſhment of fire, into which prieſts 
are caſt by prieſts ! 

The popes having pretended to judge of princes, and 
to depoſe them when they could, the council, without 
a pope, imagined they had the fame rights. Frederic 
of Auſtria, having taken ſome towns near Tirol, which 
the biſhop of Treat, whom he kept priſoner, reclaimed, 
the council ordered him to give up the biſhop and the 
towns, under penalty of being deprived, not oaly him- 
ſelf, but his children and grand-children, of all the fiefs 

of the church and of the empire. This Frederic of 
Auftria, ſovereign of Tirol, flies from Coaftance ; his 
brother Erneſt ſeizes on Tirol, and the emperor puts 
Frederic under the imperial ban. Matters are made up 
about the end of the year, Frederic 1s re-inſtated in 
Tirol, and his brother Erneft keeps in Styria, which was 
his portion ; but the Swiſs, who had ſeized ſome towns 
belonging to the duke of Auſtria, refuſed to give them 
up, and ſtrengthened their league. 

The emperor returns to Conſtance, where, 
with great pomp, he gives the inveſtiture of 1417. 
Mentz, Saxony, Pomerania, and other prin- 
cipalities, an inveſtiture which muſt be taken at every 
= change of an emperor or of a vaſſal. | 

He ſells his electorate of Brandenburg to Frederic de 
Hohenzollern burgrave of Nuremberg for four hundred 
thouſand golden florins, which the burgrave had amaſ- 
ſed, and which in thoſe times was a very 3 
um. 
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ſum. Some authors ſay, it was only one hundred thou- 


fand, and are the more credible. 


Sigiſmund, by contract, reſerves to himſelf the right K 


of repurchafing Brandenburg for the ſame ſum, in cafe 


he thould have children. 


In the ſentence pronounced by the council in the pre- 
ſence of the emperor againſt pepe Peter de Luna, he is 
declared perjured, a diſturber of the public peace, an he- 

— of God, and obſtinate. The title of ob- 3 
flinate. was the only one that he truly mericed among 


retic, for [+ 
them. 


The emperor propoſes to the council to reſorm the 3 


church betore they create a pope. Many prelates ex- 
claim againſt him as an heretic, and they make a pope 
without reforming the church. 

Twenty-three cardinals and thirty-three prelates of 
the council, deputies of different nations, aſſemble in 
a conclave. This is the only example we have of other 
preiates, beſides cardinals, having a right to vote fince 
the ſacred college had reſerved to it{-If the election of 
popes; for Gregory III. was choſen by the voice of the 


people. 

On the eleventh of November Otho de Colona is 
choſen, who changes that great name to Martin, The 
conſecration of this pope was above all others auguſt. 
The reins of his horſe, as he went to church, were held 
by the emperor and the eleQor of Brandenburg. He 
was followed by one hundred princes, the ambaſſadors of 
all the kings, and by the entire council. 

In the midſt of this great proviſion of the council, 

and ſuch apparent pains to reftore peace to 

1418. the church, and the empire to its dignity, 

how was Sigiſmund principally employed? 
In amaſſing money. 

Not content with having fold his eleQorate of Bran- 
denburg, he haftened, during the holding of the council, 
to ſell, for his own ute, ſome towns that had been con- 
fiſcated, to Frederic of Auſtria. The agreement 
made, reſtitution ought to have enſued ; the delay of 
which, and his continual want of money, tarniſhed his 
glory. 


The 


ebe habits of the clergy. 
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The new pope Martin V. declares Sigiſmund king of 
he Romans, by ſupplying the defects of formality 


hich are found in his election of Frankfort. 


The pope having promiſed to labour for the refor- 
mation of the church, publiſhes ſome conſtitutions re- 


ing the revenues of the apoſtolical chamber, and 


He grants to the emperor a tenth of the eccleſiaſtical 
income in Germany, during one year, to indemnify him 
from the experices of council, and Germany murmurs 


Wat it. 


The troubles are appeaſed this year in Holland, Bra- 


pant, and Hainault. All that is important for hiſtory to 
IJ remark is, that Sigiſmund acknowledges the province of 


Hainault not to be held of the empire. Another em- 
peror may afterwards admit the contrary. Hainault 
another time was, as has been feen, held for a little 
while of the biſhop of Liege. 

As feudal right is not a natural right, it being no more 
than a pretenſion to land cultivated by another, but not 
the poſſeſſion of a land which we cultivate ourſelves, it 


has been the ſubject of a thouſand urdetermined diſ- 
putes. 


Very great troubles kindle in Bohemia. 

"The aſhes of John Hus and Jerome of Prague 1419. 
excite commotions. 

The partizans of theſe two unfortunate men endea- 
voured to maintain their doctrine and revenge their 
death. The celebrated John Ziſka puts himſelf at the 
head of the Huſſites, and endeavours to make uſe of 
the opportunity given him, by the weakneſs of Wen- 
ceſlaus, the fanaticiſm of the Bohemians, and the grow- 
ing hatred of the people to the clergy, in order to form 
a powerful party, and eſtabliſh himfelf a government. 

Venceflaus dies in Bohemia almoſt forgotten. Sigi 
mund has the empire now entirely to himſelf. He is 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, and lord paramount of 
Sileſia. Had he not diſpoſed of his electorate of Bran- 
donburg be might have ſounded the moſt powerful houſe 


ina Germany. 
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It is againſt this puiſſant emperor, that John Ziſka 
riſes, who makes war upon him in his here- 
The monks were oftencſt 


1420. ditary dominions. 


victims in this war, and with their blood 


ad 
. 
Y 


paid the cruelty of the fathers of Conſtance. 
John Zitka inflames all Bohemia. 


and more nearly concern the empire. | 
Sigiſmund belieges Prague, John Ziſka puts him to 
the rout, and obliges him to raiſe the fiege. A prieſt 
marches with him at the head of the Huſſites, who bears 
a chalice ia his hand, as a mark of acting in a double 


capacity. 


A month after, John Ziſka beats the emperor again. 


This war continued 16 years : had not the emperor vio- 1 


lated his own protection, ſo many misfortunes could ne- 
ver have happened. 
There had been now for many years no cruſades but 
againſt Chriſtians. Martin V. cauſed the 
1421. Huſſites to be preached againſt in Germany, 
inſtead of granting the communion with 
wine. 


holy men againſt John Ziſka, who having with him 
little more than 200 men, cuts them in pieces. 

The emperor marches again towards Prague, and is 
again beaten. 

Coribut prince of Lithuania joins Ziſka, in hope 
| of becoming king of Bohemia. Ziſka, who 
really merited to be fo, threatens to leave 


1422. 
Prague. 
ſignifies Blind in the Sclavonian 


The word Ziſka 
tongue, and thus they called this warrior, as Horarius 
had formerly been named Cocles. He really merited 
the title of Blind, having loft both his eyes ; and this 
John the Blind was quite a different fort of man from 
the other John the Blind, who was father to Sigiſmund. 
He believed there was 2 poſlibility of his reigning, 
: notwith- 


5 4 


There were at this 
time great troubles in, Denmark, on account of the 
duchy of Sleſwick. King Eric ſeizes upon this duchy ; 
but the wars of the Huſſites are much more important, 


A biſhop of Triers marches at the head of an army of : 


I 
£ 


| 
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W notwithſtanding that he had loſt his eyes, while he could 
conquer and be head of a party. 
The emperor, driven out of Bohemia by 
= the avengers of John Hus, had recourſe to 1423. 
his old ſtratagem of ſelling provinces. He | 
fold Moravia to Albert, duke of Auſtria ; this was 
diſpoſing of what the Huſſites poſſeſſed. Procopius, 
the Shaven, becauſe he was a prieſt, a very great 
"IT warrior, becoming the eye and the arm of John Ziſka, 
XX defends Moravia againſt the Auſtrians. 
Zita, the Blind, . ſupports himſelf not 
only againſt the emperor, but againſt Coribur, 1424. 
=X who, from his defender, was become his rival. 
He routs Coribut, after baving defeated the emperor. 
Sigiſmund might nevertheleſs bave profited by this 
civil war amongtt his enemies, but he is engaged at the 
ſame time at a wedding. He aſſiſts at the nuptials of 
a king of Poland at Preſburg, with great ſtate, while 
Ziſka drives out his rival Coribut, and enters Prague in 
triumph. 
Zita dies in the army, of a contagious diſorder. 
Nothing is better known than the diſpoſal he is pre- 
= tended to have made of his body on bis death-bed. 
Let me be left, fays he, in the open field. I had ra- 
ther be eaten by birds than by worms. Let a drum be 
made of my ſkin; the very ſound of it will put our 
enemies to flight.” | 
His party does not die with him. It had been formed 
by Fanaticiſm, and not by Ziſka. Procopius, the 
Shaven, ſucceeds to his government and reputation. 
Bohemia is divided into many factions, 
but all unite againſt the emperors, who can- 1425, 
not repair the ruins of this country. Coribut 
returns and is declared king. Procopius 1426. 
makes war at the ſame time with the uſurper 
and with Sigiſmund. 

In fine, the empire furniſhes an army of an hundred 
thouſand men to the emperor, and this army is entirely 
defeated. They fay that the ſoldiers of Procopius, who 
were called Taborites, uſed two-edged axes in this bat- 
tle, ard that by this novelty they gained the a 

ue 
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While the emperor Sigiſmund is driven out of Bo- 
hemia, and that the embers of John Hus 
1427. ſet this country, Moravia and Auſtria, in a 
flame, the wars between- the king of Den- 
mark and Holſtein continue. Lubec, Hamburg, Wiſmar, 
and Stralſund, declare againſt him. And what was 
the authority of the emperor Sigiſmund ? He ſides 
with Denmark, be writes to the towns to induce 
them to lay down their arms, and they pay no attention 
to him. He ſeems to have loſt his credit, not only as 
king of Bohemia, but alſo as an emperor. 

He marches once more an army into his own country, 
and this army is again beaten by Procopius. Coribut, 
who calls himſelf king of Bohemia, is put into a con- 
vent by his own party, and the emperor has no longer 
any friends in Bohemia. 

It is plain that Sigiſmund was badly fuccoured by the 

empire, and that he could not raiſe men in 

1428. Hungary. He was burdened with titles and 

with misfortunes. At length he opens a 
conference at Preſburg, to make a peace with his ſub- 
jects. The party named the Orphans, who were the 
moſt powerful at Prague will liſten to no accommo- 
dation, but anſwer, that a free people have no buſineſs 
with a ling. 

Procopius, the Shaven, at the head of an army of 
his brethren, not unlike that which Crom- 

1429, well afterwards formed, followed by the 

Orphans, the taborites, and the prieſts, who 

1430. carried the chalice, continued to beat the 

imperialiſts. Miſnia, Luſatia, Sileſia, Mo- 
ra via, Auſtria, and Brandenburg, are laid waſte. A 
great revolution was now to be feared. Procopius 
makes uſe of his baggage, by way of intrenchment 
againſt the German cavalry, with ſucceſs. Theſe in- 
trenchments were called Tabors ; he goes on with theſe 
Tabors, and penetrates to the confines of Franconia. 
The princes of the empire, involved in wars among 
themſelves, could not oppoſe theſe irruptions. What 


has the emperor then to do? He had not known what 
. i 
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it was to hold a council, and admit the burning of a 
couple of prieſts. 

During theſe troubles Amurath II. ravages Hungary. 
The emperor endeavours to engage to his aſſiſtance the 
duke of Lithuania, and to create him king . But he can- 
not come to the ſpot ; the Polanders prevent him. 

He again ſues to the Huſſites for peace; 
which he cannot obtain; and his troops are 1431. 
again twice beaten. The elector of Bran- 
denburg and the cardinal Julian, the pope's legate, are 
a ſecond time defeated at Kiſemberg, and that in ſo 
complete a manner, that Procopius appears to be maſter 
of the intimidated empire. | 

At length the Hungarians, whom Amurath II. had 
left to breathe, march againſt the conqueror, and ſave 
Germany, which had otherwiſe been laid waſte. 

The Huſſites repulſed at one place, are formidable in 
all others. The cardinal Julian, not being able to car- 
ry on the war, calls a council, and propoſes admitting 
the Huſſite prieſts. 

The council opens at Baſil the twenty-third of May. 

The fathers give paſsports for two hundred 

le, to the Huff 432. 
People, to the Huff es. 

This council of Baſil, held under Eugene IV. was no 
other than a prolongation of ſeveral others, ſummoned 
at different times by Martin V. to meet at Pavia and Si- 
enna. The fathers began with declaring that the pope 
had no right either to diſſolve their aſſembly or transfer 
it; and that he ought to ſubmit to them, on pain of 
puniſhment. The councils regarded themſelves as ge- 
neral ſtates of Europe, judges of popes and kings. They 
had dethroned John XXIII. at Conſtance, and they in- 
tended the fame compliment for Eugenius IV. at Baſil. 

Eugenius, who believed himſelf above the council, 
diffolves it ; but in vain. He finds himſelf cited to ap- 

pear there, rather than to preſide ; and Sigiſmund takes 
that opportunity to get himſelf crowned in Lombardy, 
and afterwards, tho' to no purpoſe, at Rome. 

He finds Italy powerful and divided. Philip Viſconti 
reigns over the Milaneſe, and over Genoa, the unfortu- 


nate rival of Venice, which had loſt her liberty, and 
Vor. IX. B now 
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now only ſought for maſſers. The duke of Milan an! i 
the Venetians Ciſpute about Verona, and other frontiers. 
The Florentines fide with the Venetians. Lucca and 
Sienna declare for the duke of Milan. Sigiſmund is too 
happy in being protected by this duke, in his journey 
to Rome, to receive the vain crown of emperor. He 
then takes part with the council againſt the pope, as he 
had done before at Conftance. The fathers proclaim * 
his holineſs a contemner of the court, and give him 
= days for his appearance, after which they depoſe 


im. 

The fathers of Baſil reſolved to imitate thoſe of Con- 
tance. But their examples deceived them. Eugenius i 
was powerful at Rome, and the times were no longer 3 
the ſame. 4. 

The deputies of Bohemia are admitted to the coun- 

cil. John Hus and Jerome of Prague were 

1433. burned at Conſtance; their followers ate 

reſpected at Baſil, where their voices are ad- 
mitted. The Huſfite prieſts who come hither, maren 
only in the train of Procopius the Shaven, who ap- 
proaches with three-hundred armed gentlemen ; and the 
fathers cry out: This is the conqueror of the church 
and of the empire.” The council allow them the cup 
at their communion, and they diſpute about the reit. 
The emperor arrives at Bafil, where he with great calm- WM 
neſs ſees his conqueror, and is taken up wiih a proceſs Wl 
agzinſt the pope. | 

While they argue at Baſil, the Huſſites of Bohemia, 
joining the Polandere, attack the Teutonic knights, 
and each party believes itſelf engaged in a holy war. 
Every ravage is nenewed ; the Huſſites make war among 
themſelves. 

Procopius quits the council he had intimidated, to 

againſt the oppoſue party in Bohemia, and to be 
Ez He is killed in a battle near Prague. The victo- 
rious faction do what the emperor had never dared 0 
have done: They condemn a great number of priſon- i 
ers to the flake. Theſe heretics ſo long armed, to te- 
venge their deceaſed apoſtle, now caſt each other into 
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| If the princes of the empire left their chief in a 
me when he could not revenge himſelf, 
SMthey never neglected the public good. Lewis 1434. 
f Bavaria, duke of Ingoldſtad, having tyran- 
ed over his vaſſals, being deteſted by his neighbours, 
nd not ſufficiently powerful to defend himſelf, is put 
ander the ban of the empire ; and is favoured by giving 
ome money to Sigiſmund. 
The emperor was, at that time, ſo poor, that he gave 
up 27 of the greateſt conſequence for the moſt 
Mtrifliog ſums. 
I The laſt electoral branch of Saxony, of the ancient 
SShouſe of Aſcania, dies, without leaving any children. 
Many relations lay claim to, Saxony. And to obtain 
his duchy, it coſts the marquis of Miſnia, Frederic 
the Warlike, an hundred thouſand florins. 
= The emperor retires to Hungary, to _— 
Weiate with his ſubjects of Bohemia. Ihe 1435. 
Wftates preſcribe the conditions according to 
vhich they chooſe to be reconciled, and ſtipulate, among 
other things, that he ſhall not alter their coin any more. 
his is a clauſe to his ſhame-; but a ſhame common to 
he princes of thoſe times. The people ſubmit to their 

Jbovereign, neither to be tyrannized over nor fleeced. 
At laſt the emperor having accepted the conditions, 
he Bohemians ſubmit themſelves to him and to the 
hurch. Here is a true contract between the king and 
his people. h 

Sigiſmund re-enters Prague, and receives 1436, 
omage again; as newly holding his crown 
rom the choice of the nation. After having 1437. 
ppeaſed other troubles, he cauſes duke Al- 

Pert of Auſtria, his kinſman, to be acknowledged in 

, ts Pohemia as heir of the kingdom. This is the laſt 
vent of his life, which happened in December 1437. 
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ALBERT II. of Avornre. 
TrwixTy-ErGcuTH Euro. 


1438. 3 
T then began to * that the houſe of Auſtria 
would become the moſt powerful in Europe. Albert 
II. kinſman to Sigiſmund, ſees himſelf king of Bohemia 
and Hungary, duke of Auſtria, ſovereign of ſeveral! i 
other territories, and emperor. He was king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia by election; but when the father and 
andfather have been once elected, it is eaſy for their 
ſcendents to ſet themſelves up an hereditary right. * 
The party of the Huſſites who were called Calixtins, 
| Chooſe for king Caſſimir, brother to the king of Poland, 
and he muſt fight. The emperor, commanded by Al- 
bert the Achilles, then Burgrave of Nuremberg, and 
afterwards elector of Brandenburg, ſecures the Bohemian 
crown to Albert II. duke of Auſtria, by repeated vicſ- 
In the great diet of Nuremberg the ancient tribunal FF 
of the Aultregues is reformed. is was a remedy 
found out, as has been ſeen, to prevent the effuſion of 
blood in the quarrels of the lords of the empire. The 
offended were to name three princes as arbitrarors, who 
ought to be approved of by the ſtates of the empire, 
and give judgment within a year. | 7 
many is divided into four parts, called circles, 
Bavaria, the Rhine, Suabia, and Weſtphalia. Ihe 
electoral territories are not compriſed within theſe four 
circles. Each eleQtor, from his own dignity, govern- 
ing his territories without ſubjecting them to this regula- 
tion. Each circle has a duke or general, and each mem- 
ber of the circle is taxed to a certain degree, either in 
men or money, for the public ſecurity. 2 
In this diet they abuliſh an old law which ſtill ſub- 
fiſted in ſeveral parts of Weſtphalia, and being contra- 
dictory to all law, was unworthy the name of one. It 
was Called the Secret Judgment, and condemned a 
man 


ne hand to trouble the Weſt ; on the other 


3 the firſt ages, kiſſed t 
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an to death, without his knowing any thing of the 


natter. 


This manner of judging, which is little better than 


WG. faflinating, has been uſed in many ftates, but more 


articularly in that of Venice, when any preſſing dan- 
Ser, or the interelt of the ſtate, which is ſuperior to all 
w, Can give countenance to ſuch barbarity. All ill- 
punded tradition would fain perſuade us, that Charle- 
agne I. eſtabliſhed this bloody tribunal, to keep the 
Fonqueted and headſtrong Saxons within due bounds. 
Pome judges of Weſtphalia ſtill made uſe of this cruel 


uſtom: All the, ſucceſſors of Charlemagne ought to 
SÞluſh; for having left the honour of ſupprefling it to 
Albert of Auſiria. 


The council of Baſil continued ſtill on the 1439. 


he Turks and Tartars, who diſpute the Eaſt, carry 
heir de vaſtations to the frontiers of Hungary. 

= The Greek emperor, John Paleologus, who had 
ſcarce any more dominions left than Conſtantinople, 


vainly imagines it in his power to obtain ſuccour of the 
Christians; he humbles himſelf fo far as to come to 
Rome, to ſubmit the Greek church to the papal juriſ- 
aiction. 


John Paleologus and his patriarch were received in 


the council of Ferrara, a council ſet up by Eugenius IV. 


in oppoſition to that of Baſil. The Greek emperor and 
his clergy, in their ſubmiſſion, really maintain, to all 
appearance, the majeſty of their empire, and the dig- 
nity of their church. Neither of theſe fugitives kiſſed 
the pope's feet ; they deteſted this ceremony, received 
by the emperors of the Weſt, who call themſelves the 
lovereigns of the popes. Nevertheleſs, they had, in 
be feet of the Greek biſkops. 
Paleologus and his prelates follow the-pope from 
Ferrara to Florence. There it is folemnly decided and 
agreed upon, by the repreſentatives of the Latin and 
Greek churches, © That the Holy Ghoft proceeds from 
the Father and the Son by the production of inſpira- 
tion; the Father communicates every thing to the ſon, 
except his paternity ; and that the ſon, from all eternity. 
„ has 
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has had a productive virtue, _—_— the Holy Ghoſt 


proceeds from the Son, as trom the Father.” 

The ſubmithon of this primacy was a great, intereſt- 
ing, and glorious point for the ſee of Rome. On the 
6th of July the pope was folemaly acknowledged for 
head of the univerſal church. 

This union of the Greeks and Latins was ſoon after 
difavowed by the whole Greek chuich ; but the victory 
of pope Eugenius was not for this the leſs glorious. 
While he render: this ſervice to the Latins, and finithes, 
to the beſt of his power, the ſchiſms of the Eaſt and 
Weſt, the council of Biſil depoſe him from the papal 
chair, declaring him Rebellious, Simoniac, Schiſma- 
tical, Heretical, and Perjured. 

If we conſider the council according to this decree, 
they will appear only as a troop of factions ſpirits : if 
we regard the cules of diſcipline which they laid down, 
then will they appear to us as very wife men, and this 
is becauſe in their depoſition of Eugenius, they were 
influenced only by paſſions which had no ſhare in their 
regulations. The moſt auguſt body, when carried away 
by paſſions, always commits more faults than a ſingle 
man. 

It ought not here to be forgotten, that Paleologus, at 
his return to Conſtantinople, was become fo odious to 
his own church for having ſubmitted to that of Rome, 
that his own ſon refuſed him burial. 

Nevertheleſs, the Turks advanced even to Seman- 
dria in Hungary. In the midft of theſe alarms, Albert 
of Auſtria, he whom much was expected, dies on the 
27th of October, leaving the empire weak as he had 
tound it, and Europe unhappy. ä 
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F RED ERIC of Aus rRIX. 
Third of that name. 


TaurinTyY-xXINTH EMPEROR. 


1440. 
FT” HERE is a meeting at Frankfort, as uſual, for 
the electing a king of the Romans. The ſtates 
of Bohemia, who were without a ſovereign, enjoyed 
nin common with the other electors, a right to vote, a 
privilege which. never had been given to any but Bo- 
he mia. 
Lewis, landgrave of Heſſe, refuſes the imperial 
crown. Hiſtory furniſhes many examples of the ſame 
nature. The empire had now for a long time been 
looked upon as a dowerleſs ſpouſe, who had need of a 
very rich huſband. 
Frederic of Auſtria, duke of Stiria, fon of Ernef, 
who was much leſs. powerful than the landgrave of 
Heſſe, is not fo difficult. 
In the ſame year, Albert, duke of Bavaria, refuſes 
the crown of Bohemia, which was offered to him ; but 
this new refuſal has its foundation upon a motive which 
princes _ to ſet themſelves as an example. The 
widow of the emperor, king of Bohemia and Hungary, 
duke of Auſtria, was, after his death, brought to bed 
of a ſon, named Ladiſlaus. Albert of Bavaria believed 
that ſome reſpe& ought to be paid to the blood of this 
infant. He looked upon Bohemia as the child's inhe- 
ritance. He would not deprive him of it. Intereſt 
does not always ſway fovereigns. There is alſo ſome 
honour amongſt them; and they ought to conſider, that 
when this honour is ſecure, it is ſuperior to uncertain 
dominion. 
After the example of the Bavarian, the emperor 
Frederic III. alſo refuſes the crown of Bohemia: thus 
did the precedent of virtue influence. Frederic III. 
ſcorns to be leſs generous than the duke of Bavaria: he 
Charges himſelf with the guardianſhip of the child La- 
C 4 diſlaus, 
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diſlaus, who, by birth-right, ought to poſſeſs the Hi 
Auſtria, — þ is Vienna 2 called to the — 
of Bohemia and Hungary by the voice of the people, 
who in him reſpected the blood whence he ſprung. 

The council of Frifingen is held, in which thoſe, who 
are killed in tournament, or who have not been confeſſ- 
ed within the year, are deprived of burial. Theſe 
ſtrange and ridiculous decrees have never any force. 

A great diet at Mentz. The anti-pope, Amadeus of 

Savoy (Felix,) created by the council of 
1441. Baſil, ſends to that diet a Legate a latere, 
where he was obliged to quit the croſs and 
purple wich Amadeus had beſtowed on him. This 
Amadeus was a whimſical fort of a man, who, having 
renounced his duchy of Savoy for the unruffled life of 
a hermit, quitted bis retreat at Ripaille, in order to be 
pope: The fathers of the council of Baſil had elected 
him, though he was a ſecular. They have in this vio- 
lated all cuſtom, and theſe fathers were no longer te- 
arded at Rome, but as a ſeditious faction. The diet of 
entz hold the balance between the two popes. 

The knights of the Teutonic order govern fo deſpo- 
— 7 in Pruſſia, that the people give themſelves up to 

land. 

The emperor educates at his court Ladiſlaus the 
young king of Bohemia, and the kingdom is governed 
in the name of this young prince ; but in the midſt of 
contradictions and troubles. All the electors and many 

rinces aſſiſt at the coronation of the emperor at Aix la 

hapelle. Each of them is followed by a little army. 
In thoſe days of ceremony they placed their glory in 
appearing with magnificence and oftentation ; in our 
days they place it in not appearing at all. 

A great example of the liberty of the northern people. 
Ecic Ling of Denmark and of Sweden, defigns his ne- 
phew to ſucceed him in his throne. The ſtates oppoſe 
him therein; declaring that by their fundamental laws 
the crown ought not to be hereditary. Their funda- 
mental laws at this day are very different. They depoſe 
their old king Eric, who afpired at being too _— 
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1 and called to the crown, or rather to the firſt magi- 


ſtracy, Chriſtopher of Ba varia. | 

Politics, laws and cuſtoms were then very 1443, 
different from what they are in our days. 1444. 
France in that age was ſeen united with 
the houſe of Auſtria againſt the Swiſs. The Dau- 
phin, afterwards Charles VII marches againſt the Swiſs, 
whoſe liberty France ought rather to defend. Authors 
ſpeak of a great victory gained by the Dauphin near 
Baſil; if he had gained fuch a great battle, how 
happened it that he could not, without ſome diffi- 
culty, obtain leave to enter Baſil with his domeſtics ? 
This is certain, that the Swiſs never loſt that liberty 
for which they fought, and this liberty gained every 
day additional ſtrength, in ſpite of their diflenfions. 

It was not —. the Swiſs he ought then to have 
marched ; he ought to have gone againſt the Turks. 
Amurath II. after having abdicated the empire, reaſ- 
ſumed it at the intreaty of the Janiſſaries. is Turk, 
who might be ranked amongſt philoſophers, was num- 
bered with heroes. He — * his conqueſts in Hun- 

ary. The king of Poland, Uladiſlaus, the ſecond of 
the Jagell6ns, cauſed himſelf to be elected by the Hun- 
garians, to the prejudice of young Ladiſlaus of Auſtria, 
brought up always near the emperor. He had conclud- 
ed with Amurath the moſt ſolemn peace that ever Chri- 
ſtians made with Muſſulmans. 

Amurath and Uladiflaus folemnly ſwear to it. The 
one upon the alcoran, the other upon the goſpel. 

Cardinal Julian Cefarini, the pope's legate in Ger- 
many, a man famous for his proceedings againſt the 
partizans of John Hus, for having formerly preſided at 
the council of Baſil, and for the cruſade, which he had 
preached againſt the Turks, was at that time, by too 
blind a zeal, the cauſe of reproach and misfortune to 
the Chriſtians. 

The peace was ſcarcely confirmed before the cardinal 
excited them to the breaking of it. He flattered him- 
ſelf he might have engaged the Venetians and Genoeſe 
to aſſemble a formidable , and that the rouſed Greeks 
would make one laſt effort. A pretext for * 

gat 
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oaths was wanting. Amurath had obſerved all the 
conditions with ſuch exactneſs, that he left no ſubter- 
fuge to the intringers. "This legate had no other re- 
fource than that of — — the Hunga- 
rian chiefs, and the Polanders, that they could violate 
their oath. He harangued, he wrote, he aſſured them 
that the peace ſworn upon the goſpel was to no effect, 
becauſe it was made againſt the inclination of the pope. 
In effect. the pope, * was then Eugenius IV. wrote 
to Uladiſiaus, That he commanded him to break a 
peace, which could not be made without the concur- 
rence of the holy ſee.” We already ſee the introduc- 
tion of that maxim, That no faith is to be kept with 
heretics.” From whence it is to be concluded, that it 
ht not to be kept with Mahometans. * 

* — at length prevails. All the chiefs allow them- 
ſelves to be carried away by the torrent, and above all, 
John Corvinus Huniades, that famous general of the 
Hungarian armies, who had ſo often beat Amurath and 
Mahomet II. | 

— VUladiſhus, ſeduced by falſe hopes, and ſtill more by 
falſe morality, ſurpriſes the territories of the Sultan. 
He is ſoon met near the Uxine oy in the country 
formerly called Maſia, now called Bulgaria. Battle is 
given him near the town of the Varna. 

Amurath carried in his boſom the treaty of peace 
they had fo lately concluded. He drew it out in the 
mid? of the-fight, while his troops were in motion, and 
prayed God to puniſh the perjured, and revenge this 
outrage committed againſt the law of nations. 

This is what gave rife to the fable, that the peace 
had been ſworn upon the euchariſt, that the hoſt had 
been lodged in the hands of Aimurath, and that it was 
to this hoſt that he addreſſed himſelf in the time of 
battle. The perjured this time received the chaſtiſe- 
ment they deſerved, the Chriſtians were vanquiſhed, 
after a long reſiſtance. King Uladiſlaus was run through 
the body, his head, cut off by a Janifſary, was carried, 
in triumph, from rank to rank through the Turkiſh 
army, and this fpeQacle finiſhed the rout. Some people 
have affirmed, that the cardinal Julian, who —_—— 
| this 
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this battle, endeavouring, in his flight, to paſs a river, 
fell in and was drowned by the weight of the gold which 
he carried about him; others fay, that the Hungarians 
= themſelves killed him. It is certain that he perithed in 
WF this journey. 

Germany ought to have oppoſed the pro- | 
reſs of the Ottomans. But at that time 1445. 
rederic, who had called in the French to 


4 | his aſſiſtance againſt the Swiſs, ſeeing that his defenders 


over-run Alfatia and the neighbouring country, goes to 
chaſe out theſe dangerous allies. Charles VII. reclaims 


4 the right of protection in the town of Toul, although ic 


was an imperial town. He exacts, under the fame title, 
preſents from Mentz and Verdun. This right of pro- 
tection upon theſe towns in their indigence, is the ori- 


gin of that ſovereignty which the kings of France have 


at length obtained. 


Inſtead of carrying on a long, briſk, and well-con- 
ducted war againſt the Turks, a ſhort one is made upon 
the frontiers againſt the French. 

The eccleſiaſtical war between the council of Baſil 
and Eugenius TV. ſtill ſubſiſts. Eugenius bethinks 
himſelf of depofing. the archbiſhops of Cologne and 
or becauſe they had been partizans of the council 
0 

He had no right to depoſe them as archbiſhops, and 
yet much leſs as electors. But what does he do? He 
names at Cologne a nephew of the duke of Burgundy, 
and at Triers a natural brother of that prince ; for a 
pope can never be either puiſſant, or have it in his power 
to hurt, but in arming one prince againſt another. 

The other electors and princes take part 
with the two biſhops vainly depoſed. The 1446. 
pope had foreſeen this; he propoſes an ac- 
commodation, re-eftabliſhes the two biſhops, he ſoothes 
the Germans ; and, in fine, Germany, which had re- 
mained neuter in the diſpute between the anti-pope and 
bim, acknowledges Eugenius to be the only lawful pope. 
The council of Bafil ſoon falls into contempt, and in a 


thort time diſſolves inſenſibly of itſelf. 


A Germanic 
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A Germanic convocation. This council had ne ver- 


1447. Which the Germanic body afterwards adopted; 
and which it ſupports to this day. The elec- 
_ in the cathedral churches and abbies are re-eſtab- 
The pope never named prieſts to ſmall benefices, but 
during fix months of the year. 
There is nothing paid to the apoſtolical chamber for 
ſmall benefices; many other laws of the ſame nature 
are confirmed by pope Nicholas V. who thereby pays 
homage to the council of Bafil, which in Rome is looked 
upon as an unlawful aſſembly. 
The Sultan, Amurath II. again defeats the Hunga- 
A rians, commanded by the famous Huniades ; 
44% yet Germany does not arm itſelf upon theſe 
dreadful news. 
Germany is taken up with domeſtic wars. Albert 
the Achilles, elector of Brandenburg, engages 
1449. in one againſt the town of Nuremberg, which 
he endeavours to ſubdue ; almoſt all the im- 
perial town: join in the defence of Nuremberg, while 
— emperor remains a quiet ſpectator of theſe divi- 
ns. 5 
He does not chooſe to give the young Ladiſhus up to 
Bohemia, where he was demanded ; and leaves ſome 
room to ſuſp<& his intending to keep to himſelf the poſ- 
ſetſions of his pupil. 
This young Ladiſkhus ought to be entirely king of 
Bohemia, duke of a part 0 Auftria, of Moravia, and 
Sileſia ; theſe were, indeed, ſufficient temptations for 
virtue. N 
Amadeus of Savoy reſigns the papacy *, and becomes 
again an hermit at Ripaille. 
Bohemia, 


* But not before he had endeavoured to bribe the emperor to 
acknowledge him, with the offer of his daughter, a maiden of ex- 
quifite beauty, and a portion of two hundred thouſand ducats. 
This propoſal Frederic rejected with diſdain; ſaying to one of 
his courtiers, by way of pleaſantry, * This man would fain pur» 
chaſe holineſs, if he could but find 2 ſeller,” 


theleſs eſtabliſhed certain uſeful regulations, | 
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Bohemia, Hungary, and the Higher Au- 1450, 
ia, again demand the young Ladiſlaus for 1451, 
Heir ſovereign. gs 1452. 

A gentleman, named Eifinger, ſtirs up Auſtria in fa- 
our of Ladiſlaus. Frederic ſtill excuſes himſelf, under 
wretence of Ladiſlaus not being as yet of age. He ſends 
vis brother Albert of Auſtria to quell the ſedition, and 
ake hold of that opportunity to be crowned in Italy. 

Alphonſo of Arragon reigned at that time in Naples, 
ad joined the intereſt of the emperor, becauſe he feared 
e too powerful Venetians. They were maſters of 
Ravenna, of Bergamo, of Breſcia, and of Crema. 
1 ilan was in the hands of a peaſant's fon, who was be- 
rome the moſt powerful man in Italy. This was Francis 

Sforza, the ſucceſſor of the Viſconti. Florence was in 
eague with the pope againſt Sforza. The holy ſee had 
recovered Bologna. All the other principalities be- 
J longed to different ſovereigns who had maſtered them. 
WF Things were in this ſtate at the journey of Frederic 
nl. into Italy; a journey the moſt uſeleſs and moſt mor- 
0 tifying that ever emperor made. He was attacked 
I robbers on the road to Rome : they took part of his 
baggaze, and he ran the riſk of his life. What a man- 
ner of travelling was this for him, who came to be 
crowned Czfar, and chief of the Chriſtian world ? 

He made one innovation at Rome, ſuhſiſting even to 
this day. Frederic III. dares not go to Milan, to 
prope: their giving him the crown of Lombardy. 

icolas V. himſelf gives it him at Rome, and this 
alone gives the popes a claim to the right of creating the 
king of the Lombards, as they create the kings of 


Naples. 
The 


+ Does not Mr. Voltaire mean a tumult at Viterbo, excited 
populace, in order to make prize of the canopy under whi 
the emperor rode, and the horſe on which he was mounted ? On 

this occafion he ſnatched a truncheon from one of his 

and, charging the multitude, overturned all that fell in his way. 
bo. 7 atom, by whom or was attended, followed his ex- 
ample, as gentlemen of his retinue alter a 
cue, the mob was entirely routed. * wy 
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The pope confirms to Frederic III. the guardianſhip I 
of young Ladiſlaus, kiag of Bohemia and Hungary, | 


and duke of Auſtria, a guardianſhip of which endea- 
vours had been uſed to deprive him, and the pope 


excommuniates all thoſe, who had. diſputed it with 


him. 


This bull is all that the emperor carried with him 


from Rome, and with it he is beſieged at Neuſtadt in 
Auſtria, by thoſe whom he called rebels; that is to ſay, 
by thoſe who demanded his pupil. 

He at laſt gives up the young Ladiſlaus to his people. 
He has been a deal praiſed for being a faithful 
tutor, although he refigned his charge but by force of 
arms. Would they have made it a virtue in him not to 
have attempted his pupil's life ? 

This year was the memorable epocha of the taking 

of Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. Certainly 

1453- now or never was the time for cruſades. 

But is it not aftoniſhing that the Chriſtian 
powers, who had themſelves, in their ancient cruſades, 
wreſted Conſtantinople from its lawful maſters, ſhould 
at length ſuffer it to be taken by the Ottomans? The 


Venetians had been a long time poſſeſſed of part of 4 


Greece; all the teſt was in the hands of the Turks. 
There remained but one town, and that the capital of 
this ancient empire, now beſieged by more than 200,000 
men, and in this very town they. diſputed about reli- 

ion. One of the points of diſputation was, whether 
it was allowed them to pray in Latin ; another, whe- 
ther the light upon mount Tabor was created or eter- 
nal; another, it they might be allowed to ule unlea- 
vened bread. 2 

The laſt emperor Conſtantine had always near him the 
cardinal Ifidore, whoſe preſence alone angered and diſ- 
couraged the Greeks. ** We had rather,” ſay they, 
** behold the turban here than the cardinal's hat.” All 
the hiſtorians, and even the moſt modern, repeat ſome 
old ftories that were then trumped up by the monks. 
Mahomet, according to them, was only a Barbarian, 
who deſtroyed Conſtantinople by fice and ſword, and 


| who, 
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ho, being in love with a captive, one Irene, cut off 
er head, to ſatisfy his Janiſſaries. This is all equally 
ie; Mahomet was better brought up, more polithed, 
[ nd underſtood more languages than any Chriſtian prince 
er thoſe times. There was only a part of the town 
Y taken by aſſault by the Janiffaries. The conqueror ge- 


him eroully granted a capitulation to the reſt, and faithfully 

tin bſerved it. And as to the murder of his miſtreſs, they 

ſay, i Wmuſt be very ignorant of the Turkiſh cuſtoms, to ima- 
1 gine that the ſoldiers concerned themſelves with what 

ple. paſſed in the emperor's bed- chamber o. 

aful { A diet is aſſembled at Ratiſbon to endeavour oppoſing 

of me Ottoman arms. Philip duke of Burgundy attends at 

tro this diet, and offers to march, if he is ſeconded, againſt 

: the Turks. Frederic was not idle at Ratiſbon; for this 

Ng very year Auſtria was erected into an archduchy, as the 

nly charter proves. RY 

Jes. The cardinal Æneas Silvius, at that time legate in 

ian Germany, and afterwards pope, by the name 

es, of Pius IT. folicits all the princes to defend . 1454. 

= Chriſtianity. He addreſſes himſelf to the Teu- 

e 


tonic knights, and reminds them of their vows ; but 
they are too much ingroſſed in fighting with their ſub- 
jects of Pomerania and Pruſſia, who ſhake off their yoke, 
and give themſelves up to Poland. 

| There 


* We wiſh M. de Voltaire had mentioned the authority on 
which he contradicts the whole ſtream of hiſtory, in favour of 
Mahomet II. That this conqueror was a true Turk in cruelty, 
may be gathered from the tcllowing circumftances, related by 
Khalkondylas. After having given quarter to the grand duke, and 
promiſed the ducheſs that he would take care of her and ber fa- 


the mily, he, in the heat of intoxication, ſent his chief eunuch to 
li- demand the you geſt of the grand duke's ſone, a lad of fourteen, 

extremely beauti ul, whom he had deſlined as the object of his ur - 
N. natural Juſt, The duke refuſing to ſurrender his fon to ſuch brut- I 
All proſtitution, Mahomet immediately ordered the grand duke, with 
me his whole family, and all the great men and officers to whom he 
ks. had given quarter, to be put to death. Beſides, all the world 
an knows, that, as ſoon as he aſcended the throne, he ſent the captain 
8 of the Janiſſaries to ſtrangle his brother, an infant in the cradle; 


and that through the whole courſe of his life, he was notorious for 
brutality and breach of faith. 
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There is no perſon to oppoſe the progreſs of Ma- 

homet II. and, by a cruel fatality, almoſt 3 

1455. All the princes of the empire ruin themſelves i 
by civil wars, one againſt another. 

The houſe of Brunſwick was contending for the ſalt- 
work; the houſe of the Palatinate for the title of elec- 
tor, which the governor endeavours to aſſume. The 
duchy of Luxemburg was invaded by the duke 'of 
Saxony, and defende by the duke of Burgundy, for 
22,000 florins. The attair of the duke of Luxemburg 
becomes more ſerious than any other; young Ladiſlaus 
king of Bohemia and Hungary reclaims that duchy. It 
does not appear that the emperor takes any part in theſe 
quarrels, 'The poſſeſſion of the duchy of Luxemburg re- 
mains at length in the houſe of Burgundy. 

This Ladiſlaus, who might have been a very great 

prince, dies hated and deſpiſed. He had fled 

1456, to Vienna when the Turks beſieged Belgrade. 

He had left the glory of raiſing the ſiege to 

1457. the celebrared John Huniades, and the friar 

John Capiſtran. The emperor takes care for 
him of Vienna and the Lower Auſtria ; duke Albert his 
brother of the Higher; and Sigiſmund, their coufin, of 
Carinthia. 

Frederic III. vainly endeavours to get Hungary to 

bimfelf; it devolves upon Matthias, fon of 

1458. the great Huniades, its defender. He en- 

deavours alſo to reign in Boheinia ; and the 
ſtates eleQ George Podibrade, who had fought for 
them. 

Frederic III. oppoſes the ſon of the valiant Hu- 

niades and the brave Podibrade only by ar- 

1459. tifices, which ſhew his weakneſs; and this 
weakneſs emboldens the duke of Bavaria, 

the count Palatine, the elector of Mentz, and many 
other princes, nay even his own brother, to declare war 
againſt him, in favour of the king of Bohemia. 

He is beaten by his brother Albert, and gets out of 
this difficulty only by giving up ſeveral places in Auſtria. 
He is treated by all Germany rather as a member than as 
principal of the empire. _ 

2E 
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The new pope Pius II. late Æneas Silvius, convokes 
n aſſembly of the Chriſtian princes at Man- 
ua, to form a cruſade againſt Mahomet II. 1460. 
but the :nisfortune of theſe. ancient armaments 
was, tuat, as they had formerly been made without reaſon, - 


Wr hey contributed to impede thoſe, which were founded 


upon reaſon. Germany is always divided ; for example : 


4 A duke of one part of Bavaria, of which Landſhut is 


the capital, employs his thoughts rather upon ſupportin 
his ancient rights upon Donawert, than on the genera 
good of Europe : and on the contrary, during the mad- 


IF neſs of the ancient cruſades, they had fold Donaweit, to 


aſſiſt in going againſt Jeruſalem. 

This duke of Bavaria, Lewis, leagues againſt the 
princes of his houſe, and, together with Ulric count of 
Wirtemberg, raiſes an army of 20,000 men. 

The emperor ſupports the rights of Wirtemberg, 
which had been long an imperial town, againſt the pre- 
tenſions of the duke. He makes uſe of the famous Al- 
bert the Achilles to quell the duke of Bavaria and his 


league. £ 


Other troubles are raiſed by the count of Holſtein. 
The king of Denmark, Chriftian, poſſeſſes himſelf, by 
right of ſucceſſion, alſo of Schleſwick, by giving ſome 
money to other claimants, and ſubjeQts Holſtein to the 
emperor. 

Much greater troubles enſue from the quarrel of Ba- 
varia, which rages in Germany ; and there are 
ſtill others, cauſed by the diſagreement be- 1461, 
tween the emperor and his brother, Albert 
duke of Upper Auſtria. The emperor is fain 1462, 
to ſubmit ; and is obliged, by agreement, to 
cede the government of his own territory of 1463. 
that part of Auſtria, in which Vienna is con- 
tained, to Lower Auſtria, But the delay of the pay- 
ment of 40,000 ducats, gave occaſion to renew the 
war between the two brothers. A battle enſues, and the 


emperor 13 beaten. 

Tis friend Albert the Achilles of Brandenburg is, 

notwithſtanding his ſurname, beaten by the duke of Ba- 
varia. 
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empire, and make Germany truly unfortunate. 
We ſee yet another diſgrace. There has been always a 
ſort of prejudiced opinion in many nations, that 
1464. he, who poſſeſſed certain particular pledges, or 


In the unhappy empire of Greece, a garment and a pair 


of ſcarlet ſlippers were Tometiaes ſuſficient to conſtiture = 


the emperor. The iron crown of Monza gave a right 
upon Lombardy ; and when rivals diſputed the imperial 
crown of Germany, he, who could ſeize upon thoſe antique 
arms, the lance and ſword-of Charlemagne, was ſecure 
of the greateſt party. In Hungary he was the beſt off 
who poſſeſſed a certain golden crown. This ornament 
was in. the treaſury of the emperor Frederic, who did 
not chooſe to part with it at the time that he gave up 
Ladiſlaus his pupil to the Hungarians. 
Matthias Huniades makes a new demand of his golden 
2 upon the emperor, and declares war againſt 
un. 
Frederic III. at laſt delivers up this palladium of 
Hungary. They make a treaty, which never had any 
thing like it. Matthias acknowledges Frederic for his 
father, and Frederic calls Matthias his ſon: nay, it is 
ſtipulated, that in caſe this pretended ſon dies without 
children, and without nephew, the pretended father ſhall 
be king of Hungary. In fine, the father gives the ſon 
60,000 crowns. 
This was a time in which the Chriſtian powers were 
guilty of many mean actions. There had ſtill 
1465, ſubſiſted two parties in Bohemia, the Catho- 
lics and the Huſſites. King George Podi- 
1466. brade, inſtead of imitating Scandeibeg and 
the Huniades, favours the Huſſites againſt the 
Catholics in Sileſia ; and pope Paul II. authoriſes the 
revolt of the S eſians by a bull. At length he excom- 
mu iicates Podibrade, who is deprived of his kingdom. 
"Theſe unworthy quarrels take from the Chriſtian cauſe 


very powerful aſſiſtance. Mahomet II. had no mufti to 
excommunicate him. 


The 


varia. "Theſe inteſtine troubles eclipſe the glory of the 
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figns, had an undoubted right to the kingdom. 4 
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The Catholics of Bohemia offer the crown of Bohe- 
nia to the emperor; but in a diet at Nurem- 

derg, moſt of the princes fide with Podi- 1467. 
drade, in preſence of the pope's legate ; and 
ore Lewis of Bavaria-Landſhut ſays, that inſtead of 
Mp iving Bohemia to Frederic, the imperial crown ought 
o be given to Podibrade. The diet order that a body 
f 20,000 men be kept up to defend Germany againſt 
be Turks. Had Germany been well governed, they 
had rather oppoſed them with 3-0,000. T he Ten- 
oonic knights, who might have. imitated Scanderbeg, only 
cht for Pruſſia; and at length, by a ſolemn treaty, they 
acknowledge themſelves feudatories of Poland. Ibis 
treaty was made at Thorn the preceding year, and exe- 
cuted in 1467. | 
The pope gives Buhemia to Matthias Huniades, other- 
wiſe called Corvinus, king of Hungary; that | 
Wis to ſay, the pope, whoſe great intereſt it 1468, 
Vas to oppoſe a bulwark to the Turks, eſpe- 

cially after the death of Scanderbeg the Great “, in- 

ſtead of ſo. doing, encourages a civil war amongſt the 
=& Chriſtians, and abuſes the emperor and empire, by dar- 
WF ing to oppoſe a king who was an elector; for the pope 
= had no more right to depoſe a king of Bohemia, than 
that prince had to give away the ſee of Rome. 

f Matthias Huniades waſtes time, troops, and negecia- 
tions, to poſſeſs himſelf of Bohemia. The emperor, 
with great mildneſs, aſſumes the office of mediator. 
Some of the princes of Germany inyolve themſclves in 
war, others are taken up in making treaties. The 


town of Conſtance forms an alliance with the Swiſs 
cantons. 
An 


* This was the famous Ceorge Caſtriot, ſovereign of Epirus, or 
Albania, who had been ſeized in his iatancy, circumciſed, and 
educated in the Muſſulman religion, by order of Amurath II. who 
had cauſed his three elder brothers to be put to death. As he 
grew up, he diſſembled ſo effectually as to eſcape ſuſpicion, and 
managed matters in ſuch a manner, that he recovered his inhe- 
ritance irom the Turkiſh dominion. Then he renounced the reli- 
gion of Mahomet, embraced Chriſtianity, and fignalized his reign 


by a great number of glorious victotics obtained over the Ouo- 
man Porte, 
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An abbot of St. Gal joins Tockemburg to his rich 
abbey, and it coſts him no more than 40,000 florins. The 
inhabitants of Liege war unſucceſsfully with the duke of i 
Burgundy. Each prince is in fear of his neighbour. 
There is no longer an equilibrium. The emperor does ⁵⁶ 
nothing. 1 

Matthias Huniades diſputes ſtill about Bohemia; nor 
does the ſudden death of Podibrade extinguiſh 
1469, the civil war. The Huffire party choofe La- 

diſlaus prince of Poland. Ihe Catholics de- 

1470, clare for Matthias Huniades. 

The houſe of Auſtria, which ought to be 

1471, very powerful under Frederic III. tor a long 

time loſes more than it gains. Sigiſmund of ⁶ 

1472. Auſtria, the laſt prince of the branch of Ti- 

rol, ſells to Charles the Raſh duke of Bur- 
gundy Briſgau, Suntgau, and the country of Ferrette, 
which belonged to him, for 80, ooo golden crowns. 
Nothing is more common in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, than for ſovereignties to be ſold at a very mean 
price. This was diſmembering the empire, augmenting 
the yours of a prince of France, who already poſſeſſed 
all the Low Countries. It was not to be foreſeen, that 
at ſome time or other the poſſeſſions of the houſe of 
Burgundy ſhould revert to the houſe of Auſtria. The laws 
of the empire forbid theſe alienations ; the conſent of 
the emperor ought to be obtained, and even the aſking 
of it was neglected. 

At the fame time Charles duke of Burgundy pur- 
chaſed the duchy of Gueldres and the country of Zut- 
pben for near the ſame price. This duke of Burgundy 
was the moſt powerful of thoſe princes who were not 
kings ; nay, few kings were ſo powerful. He was at the 
fame time a vaſſal of the emperor and of the king of 
France, yet very formidable to both. 

This duke of Burgundy, as enterpriſing as the em- 

ror was inactive, is uneaſy to all his neigh- 

1473. — at the ſame time. No perſon could 
1474. have a clearer title to the name of Rath. 


He 
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He invades the Palatinate: he attacks Lorrain in 
Switzerland Jt was then that the kings of France treat- 
ed with the Swiſs for the firſt time. There were yet 
but eight united cantons, Switz, Uri, Underwald, Lu- 
cerne, Zurick, Glaris, Zug, and Berne. 
Lewis XI. gave them 20,000 franks a year, and four 
florins and a half a man per month. 
It has been always the good luck of the Turks, that 
the Chriſtians were divided among themſelves, 
as if to facilitate the conqueſts of the Otto- 1475. 
man empire. | 
Mahomet, maſter of Epirus, of Peloponeſus, and of 
the Negro-Pont, ſcatters terror every where. Lewis 
XI. thinks of nothing but ſapping the foundation of the 
duke of Burgundy's grandeur, which had inſpired him 
with jealouſy. The provinces of Italy were employed 
in ſupporting themſelves againſt each other, Matthias 
Huniades was taken up with diſputing Bohemia againſt 
the king of Poland, and Frederic 1 thought of no- 
thing but amaſſing money, that he might one day be 
enabled more firmly to eſtabliſh his power. 
Matthias Huniades, after having gained one battle, 
contents himſelf with Silefia and Moravia: he leaves 
Bohemia and Lufatia to the king of Poland. | 

Charles the Raſh invades Lorrain : he finds himfelf 
by this uſurpation maſter of one of the · fineſt countries in 
Europe, from Lyons even to the ſea of Holland. 

's ambition is not ſatiated: he wants to reſtore the 

ar dent kingdom of Burgundy, and thereby 
encloſe the Swiſs. Theſe people defend 1476. 
themſelves againft him, as they had before 
done »gainſt the Auſtrians. They defeat him entirely in 
the battle of Grandion, or of Morat. Their pikes and 
back-ſwords triumph over the heavy artillery and the 
ſhining military force of Burgundy. The Swiſs were 
the only people who at that time fought from no other 
motive but that of liberty. The princes, nay even the 
republics themſelves, ſuch as Venice, Florence, and 
Genoa, had hitherto ſcarcely fought for any thing but 
their advancement. Never people defended more -> 
| oof 
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bly a valuable liberty than the Swiſs: they were want- 
ing in nothing but hiſtorians. IM 

It was in this battle of Morat that Charles the Raſh 
lot that beautiful diamond, which afterwards fell into 
the hands of the duke of Florence. A Swiſs, wha 
found it among the ſpoils, fold it for a crown. 

Charles the Raſh at laſt periſhes near Nantz, he was 

betrayed by Campo-Caſſo, a Neapolitan and 

1477. killed in his flight, after the battle, by Bauſ- 

mont, a gentleman of Lorrain. 

By his death the duchy of Burgundy, the Artois, 
Charolois, Magon, Bar-ſur-ſeine, Liſle, Doway, and 
the towns upon the Somme, revert to Lewis XI. ki 
of France, as hefs to that crown; but Flanders, which 
was 2 Imperial, with all the Low Countries, and 
the Franche-Comté, devolve u the yo inceſe 
Mary, daughter to the laſt — 28 gn 1 

The beſt ſtep that could be taken, was Frederic III. 
282 his fon Maximilian to this rich heireſs. Maxi- 
milian eſpouſed Mary in the town of Eſſant, on the 17th 
of Auguſt; and Lewis XT. who ought to have given 
her in marriage to his ſon, makes war upon him. 

The feudal right, which in reality is but the right of 
the ſtrongeſt, and in its conſequence the ſource of eter- 
nal diſcord, kindles this war againſt the princeſs. 
Ought Hainault to return to Ps b it an imperial 
province? Has France any rights upon Cambray ? Has 
it any upon the Artois? Ought the Franche-Comte till 
to be eſteemed a province of the empire? Does it be- 
long to the ſucceſſion of Burgundy, or ought it to revert 
to the crown of France? Maximilian would have cho- 
ſen rather the whole inheritance. Lewis XI. is willing 
to engroſs all that is convenient for him. It is this 
marriage then which is really the origin of ſo many un- 
happy wars between France and Auſtria ; there being 
no acknowledged right, was the occaſion of fo many 
people being facrificed. 

Lewis XI. at length poſſefſes himſelf of the two Bur- 
gundies, and towards the Low Countries of all that he 
could poflibly graſp in the Artois, or in the Hainault. 

A prince 
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A prince of Orange, of the houſe of Chalons in the 
Franche-Comté, endeavours to preſerve this 
province to Mary. This princeſs defends 1478. 
berſelf in the Low Countries, without her 
Whuſband being able to furniſh her any ſuccour from Ger- 
any. (Maximilian as yet was but the indigent huſband 
of a ſovereign heroine. He preſſes the princes of Ger- 
many to take part in his cauſe. They all rather attend 
to their own intereſt. A landgrave of Heſſe carries off 
an elector of Cologne, and keeps him in priſon. The 
Teutonic knights take Riga in Livonia. Matthias Hu- 
niades is upon the point of making it up with Maho- 
met II. a | 

At length Maximilian, aſſiſted only by the natives of 
Liege, puts himſelf at the head of his wife's 
army, which is called The Flemith Forces, 1479. 
although Flanders, properly ſpeaking, that G 


3 is to ſay from Liſle to Ghent, was of the French party. 
43 Tho princeſs Mary had a ſtronger army than the king of 
1 rance. 
| Maximilian defeats the French in a battle at Guine- 
gaſte ®, in the month of Auguſt. This battle was not 
one of thoſe, which at once determines the fate of a 
war. 
A. negotiation. Pope Sixtus IV. ſends a legate into 
Flanders: they made a treaty of two years. 
Where, all this time, is the emperor Frede- 1480. 
ric III? He can do nothing for his ſons, nei- 
ther during the war, nor by negotiations: but he had 
given him Mary of Burgundy, and that was enough. 
However, the Turks beſiege Rhodes. The famous 
and-maſter Daubuiſſon, at the head of his | 
nights, obliges them to raiſe the fiege at the 1481. 
end of three months. 
But the baſha Acomat enters the kingdom of Naples 
| with filty gallies. He takes Otranto by aſſault. All 
the 


This is che place at which the Engliſh afterwards defeated the 
French in an engagement called The Battle of the Spurs, becauſe 


the French made more uſe of their ſpurs than of their [words on 
that occaſion. | 
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the kingdom is near being ruined. Rome herſelf trein- i 
bles. The indolence of the Chriſtian princes efcape; WM 
this torrent only by the ſudden death of Mahomet 11. 
and the Turks abandon Otranto. | 
A whimſical agreement between John king of Der- 
mark and Sweden, and his brother Frederic duke f 
Holſtein. The king and the duke ought to govern i 
Holſtein as a fief of the empire, and Schleſwic as a fief 
of Denmark, in common. All theſe agreements are in 
general the ſources of war ; but this above all others. 
The cantons of Friburg in Switzerland, and of So- 
leuſe, join with the other eight. This by itſelf is but 
a trifling event. Two ſmall towns cut but a ſmall fi-. 
gure in the hiſtory of the world; but becoming mem- 
bers of a body always free, this liberty ſets them above 
the greateſt provinces that compoſe it. 11 
Moy of Bur y dies. Maximilian governs her 
| ns in the name of Philip the Minor, 9 
1482. his ſon. Theſe towns are all — 1 
Theſe piĩvileges cauſe almoſt perpetual diſſen- 
tions between the people who would ſupport, and the 
ſovereign who would ſubject them to his will. Maximi- 
lian — Zealand, Leiden, Utrecht, and Nimeguen. 
1483. All the towns ſurrender one after another, 
1484. but without any agreement, and are reduced 
1485. gradually. The ſeeds of diſcontent ſtill remain. 
So far are they from uniting againſt the Turks, that 
Matthias Huniades, king of Hungary, in- 
1486. ſtead of making a proper uſe of the death f 
Mahomet II. to the prejudice of the Turks, 
falls foul of the emperor. What is the reaſon of this 
war of the pretended ſon againſt the pretended father? 
It is difficult to gueſs. He wants to poſſeſs himſelf of i 
Auſtria, What right has be to ir ? His troops beat the 
Imperialiſts: he takes Vienna. Here is his ſole right. 
The emperor appears inſenſible to the loſs of Lower 
Auſtria: he roves about the Low Countries; thence he 
goes to Frankfort, to.ſccure among the electors the ti- 
tle of king of the Romans to his fon. A man could not 
have leſs perſonal glory, nor prepare better for the 
grandeur of his houſe. | 4 
Maximilian 


, 
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Maximilian is crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the gth 
pf April, by the archbiſhop of Cologne ; pope Inno- 
ent tl giving his conſent thereto ; for the popes al- 
Ways grant what they believe to be neceſſary. : 
The emperor, who had credit ſufficient in the diet of 
Frankfort to make his ſon king of the Romans, had not 
ough to obtain 50,000 florins a month, to enable him 
o recover Auſtria, This is one of thoſe ſtrange contra- 
iCtions often to be met with in hiſtory. At this time 
s made the league of Suabia, to prevent the particu- 
Mar wars which rend and weaken Germany. It was 2 
gulation of all the princes at the diet of Frankfort; a 
enacing law, which put all thoſe who attacked their 
eighbours under the ban of the empire. At length all 
ee gentlemen of Suabia affociated themſelves to avenge 
e wrong done them. This was a piece of true 
night-errantry. They went in troops to demoliſh the 

Wrong holds of the Molanurins, or robbers. They alſo 
. EDbliged duke George of Bavaria to deſiſt from intultin 
e neighbours. This was a militia for the public . 
e did not faſt long. 

The emperor makes a treaty with Matthias Huniades, 

bhich none but a vanquiſhed man would have 
Sade. He leaves to him the Lower Auftria, 1487. 
il he ſhould pay him all the expences of 
he war, reſerving to himſelf the right of ſucceeding his 
dopted fon in the kingdom of Hungary. 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, finds himfelf at the 
me time attacked by the French, and by his 
dwn ſubjeQs in the Low Countries. The in- 1488. 
abitants of Bruges, on whom he would Wil- 
ingly. have levied ſome taxes againſt the laws of the 
ountry, all of a ſudden clap him in priſon, where they 
old him four months ; and give him his liberty only 
pon condition that he ſhall withdraw the few German 
roops which he has with him, and make peace with 
rance. | 
How happened it that that the miniſtry of the young 
harles VIII. king of France, neglected fo favourable a 
Fonjuncture? This miniftry was then weak. 
Vor. IX. D Maximilian 
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Maximilian ſecretly eſpouſes by proxy the duchef. 
Anne of Bretagne. Had he eſpouſed her ef- 

1489. fectually, and produced children by her, he 
would haye doubly prefſed France, which 

was ſurrounded at that time by Franche-Comté, Alfatia, 
Bretagne, and the Low-Countiies. | 

Matthias Corvinus Huniades being dead, let us ſee if 

the emperor Frederic, his adopted father, ſuc- 

1490. ceeded him by virtue of treaties. Frederic 

parts with his right to the emperor Maximi- 
han. | | 

But Beatrix, widow of the former king, makes the 
ſlates ſwear to acknowledge him only whom ſhe ihould i 
eſpouſe; and ſoon weds Ladiſhus Jagellon king of WM 
Bohemia, whom the Hungarians crown. Maximilian 
nevertheleſs recovers Lower Auſtria, - and carries the 
war into Hungary. xo 

The fame treaty that Frederic III. made wie h Mat- 

thias is renewed between Ladiſkus Jageilon 

1491. and Maximilian. Maximilian is acknow- 

ledged preſumptive heir to Ladiſlaus Jagellon W 
in Hungary and 8 4 

Fate, even at this diſtance, was prepating Hungary 
ſor ſubjection to the houſe of Auſtria.” 1 

The emperor does a bold action in theſe times of 
proſperity. He puts his kinſman Albert of Bavaria, 
duke of Munich, under the ban of the empire. It is 
aſtoniſhing to think what a number of princes of this 
houſe have been thus treated. What was the occaſion 
of it? Tirol was given folemnly to this duke of Bavaria 
by Sigiſmund of Auftria, and this donation, or ſecret fale, 
was looked upon as the gift of his wife Cunegonda, on- 
Iy daughter of the emperor Frederic III. 

The emperor pretended that the empire could nat be 
alienated, and the whole empire was divided upon thi: } 
queſtion ; an indubitable proof that the laws were not 
at all clear, and perhaps there was nothing fo much 
wanting in ſociety. | | 

The ban of the empire was in ſuch caſes no more 
than a declaration of war; but this was ve:y ſoon con- 
cluded. Tirol remained in the poſſetſion of Auſtria 
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ſome compenſations are given to Bavaria, and the duke 
of Bavaria delivers up Raiiſbon, which had been tur 
ſome time in his hands. 


Ratiſbon was an imperial town: the duke of Bavaria 


had looked upon it as part of his, eſtate, ellabliſhing bis 
title upon ancient right: it had been newly declared an 
imperial town: there ſcarcely remained to the duke of 
Bavaria above one half of the rights of cuſtom. 

* Maximilian, king of the Romans, who imagined he 


might eſtabliſh the grandeur of his houſe up- 


on a peaceable foundation, by marrying his 1492. 
— en Margaret of Auſtria to Charles VIII. 


king of France, with whom ſhe was brought up; and 
ſoon after, by. marrying Anne of Bretagne by proxy, 
learns that his wife is really married to Charles VIII. on 


the 6th of December, 1491; and that they are about 


to ſend back his daughter Margaret to him. Women 
are no longer the ſubjects of war among princes, but 
the provinces are. As the inheritance of Matilda had ſo 
long troubled the peace of Italy, ſo does that of Mary 
of Burgundy kindle perpetual diſcord. — 

Maximilian furprifes Arras ; atter which he concludes 
an advantageous peace, by which the king of France 
cedes to him Franche-Comte in pure ſovereignty, the 
Artois, and the Charolois and Nogent, on condition of 
homage. | BEA 

It is not. to Maximilian properly that theſe countries 
are ceded, but to his ſon. Philip,” as the repreſentative of 
his mother Mary of Bu: gundy. 

It muſt be acknowledged that no king of the Romans 
ever began his career ſo gloriouſſy as Maximilian. Ihe 
victory of Guinegafte over the French, the taking of 
Arras, and the obtaining Artois by the ſtroke ot a pen, 
covered him with glory. 

_ Frederic III. dies the 19th of Auguſt, aged ſeventy- 
eight. He had reigned fifty-three years No 
emperor's reign had been longer, but it had 1493. 
not been the moſt glorious “. | 

; Ne 8 M A X- 


* He was undoubtedly a weak prince, a devotee, and 2 pe- 
ant. He choſe for bis device the five vowels, a, e, i, o, uz 
* 
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FokriETRH EmyiROn. 


BOUT the time of Maximilian's coming to the 
empire Europe began to wear a very different aſ- 


pea. The Venetians at length oppoſed themſelves as 1 
a bulwark againſt the Turks, who already poſſeſſed x if 


very large territory. The Venetians ſtill kept Cyprus, 
Cds, > part of Greece and of Dalmatis : 4 = 45h 
tended their ſovereignty in Italy; but the town of Ve- 
nice alone was worth more than all their other domi- 
nions ; the gold of the world flowing in upon them 
through the channels of commerce. 


The popes were become ſovereigns of Rome, but ſo- 
vereigns extremely confined in this capital ; and moſt of 
the territories which had been formerly given them, and 
which had been always diſputed, wetre loſt by them. 

The houſe of Conzagna poſſeſſed Mantua, a town 
belonging to the counteſs Matilda, ano a fiet.of the 
empire which the holy fee never poſſeſſed. Parma and 
Placentia, which now belonged to them, were in the 
hands of the Sforzas dukes of Milan. Ferrara and Mo- 
dena were ruled by the houſe of Eite ; Bologna belonged 
to the Bentivoglio ; Peruſa to the Baloni ; Ravenna to 
the Polentini ; Farenza to the Manfredi; Immola and 
Forli to the Rimatio; almoſt all the patcimony of St. 
Peter, and that country which is called Romania, was 
poſſeſſed by particular ſovereigns, the moſt of whom 
eaſily obtained charters as yicars of the empire. - 

The Sforzas had not, during fif:cen years, conde- 
ſcended to take this title. Florence had a much fimer, 
that of Free, under the CiicCtion, though not in the 
power, of the Medicis. | 

The ſtates of Savoy, as yet very much oppreſſed, 
ſtanding in need of buth money and commerce, were 
then much leſs conſiderable than the Swils. 


If 
which be thus explained: Auſtria eff imperare orbi univerſ? ; 


and this ſome of his ſucceſſors have interpreted into a prophecy, 
which it is to be hoped will never be fulfilled, 
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If from the Alps we take a view of France, we ſhall 
find it begin again to flouriſh, Its members, that had 
been ſo long divided, re-unite and form a powerful body. 
The marriage of Anne of Bretagne with Charles VII. 
completed the ſtrengthening of this kingdom, which 
had received ſome conſiderable improvements under 
Lewis XI. by the acquiſition of Burgundy and Provence. 
Since the decline of the race of - Charlemagne, ſhe had 
but little influence in the affairs of Europe. 

Spain, as yet more unhappy than ſhe had been for 
near 700 years, at this time began to revive. Iſabella 
and Ferdinand, after having driven the Moors out of 
the kingdom of Grenada, extended their views to 
Naples and Sicily. | 

Portuga! was employed in an enterprize of glory un- 
heard of till that time ; ſhe began to open a4 new chan- 
nel of commerce to mankiad, by —_— a paſſage to 
the Indies by fea Here are the ſources of all the great 
events that have ſince actuated all Europe. 

The Turks under Bajazet ceaſe not as yet to be ter- 
rible, though leſs ſo than under Mahomet. 

They make incurſions into Hungary and ſome” 1494. 
part of the Auſtrian dominions ; but theſe are 

only a few-ſcactered biilows, that after the mighty ſtorm 
contend upon the ſurface. Maximilian goes to ſecure 
Croatia and Carniola. ; 

He marries at Infpruc the niece of Lewis Sforza, 
otherwiſe called Lewis the Moor, the uſurper of Milan, 
who had poiſoned his pupil the natural heir. This was 
not the only hovſe where crimes had the ſanction of 
nobility. Money only conſtituted this match. Maxi- 
milian weds Blanche of Sforza at once, and gives the 
inveſtiture of the Milaneſe to Lewis the Moor, which 
Germany reſents. X | 

At the ſame time Lewis the Moor calls alſo Charles 
VIII. into Italy, and gives him money. A duke of 
Milan keeps at the ſame time in pay an emperor and a 
king of France, 

He deceives them both: he believes that he may di- 
vice the conqueſt of Naples with Charl-s VIII. and 
white Charles VIII. is in. Italy, intends that the * 
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hall invade France. The beginning of the fifteenth 
century is famous for the deepeſt intriguct and the black- 
eft reacherie s. It was the crifi of Europe, bur above 
all of Italy, where many petiy princes endeavoured to 
gain by their crimes what they wanted in power 
A new imperial chamber - eſtabliſhed at Frankfort, 
ot which the count de Hohenzollern. the 
1495. eldeſt of the houſe of Brandenburg, is brit 
preſident It was the fame chamber which 
was afterwards transferred to Worms, to Nuremberg, 
Augſburg, Ratiſbon, and at length to Vetzlar, where 
ſome proceſſes were determined, which had ſubſiſted 
ſince its touncation. 
Wirtemberg erected into a duchy. 
A diſpute, to determine whether the duchy of 
Lorram be a fief of the empire. Duke Reignier does 
homage, and takes an oath of fidelity as duke of Lor- 
rain and Bar; at the fame time proteſting, that he did it 
only in co ſideration of holcing certain fiefs. Which 
ought to weigh moſt, his homage or his proteſtation ? 
'hile Charles VIII. called imo Italy by Lewis the 
Moor, and by pope Alezander IV. rapidly conquers all 
before him, and makes himſelf maſter of all the king- 
dom of Naples by means of a baſtard of the houſe of 
Arragon, this fame Lewis the Moor, and the fame pope 
Alexander IV. league with Maximilian"and* rhe Vene- 
tians to drive him out. Charles chooſes to wait for them, 
appearing to be very formidable, though in reality not 
0. 
Maximilian goes into Italy, whence Charles VIII. is 
| driven out. There he found what has been 
1496. always ſeen there, a ſtrong hatred againſt the 
French and Germans, defiance and diviſions 
between the ſeveral powers * but what is moſt to be re- 
marked is, that he arrived there too weakly attended. 
He bad but a thouſand horſe with him, and four or five 
thouſand infantry : he looked rather like the penſioner of 
Lewis : he wrote to the duke of Savoy, the marquis 
of Saluce, and to the duke of Modena, by their pre- 
' ſence to aſſiſt at his coronation at Pavia, which all theſe 
lords refuſe. Every thing concurs to ſhew him that he 
; cane 
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ame too indifferently attended, and that Italy believed 
tlelf independent. : 3 
bb it the emperor's fault if he has ſo little credit in 
taly ? It appears not. The princes and diets of Ger- 
Wnany ſcarcely furniſh him any ſubſidies. He draws but 
i:tle afſiitance from their territories. The Low coun- 
ries belong not to Maximilian, but to his fon. The 
oynge to Italy was ruinous. 
The feudal right is always the occaſion of troubles. 
diet at Worms having ordered a ſight tax 
or the ſervice of the Empire, the Frieflanders 1497. 
efuſe to pay it. They always pretend that 
hey are not a fief of the empire. Maximilian ſends 
Die duke of Saxony, in quality of governor, to reduce 
he Frieſlanders. A people poor and very fond of their 
IWMibecties, deſcended of the ancient Saxons at Xeaſt, 
part of whom bad fought Charlemagne. They defend 
themſelves ; but not fo ſucceſstully as the Swiſh 
Charles VIII. dies; and, in ſpire of his aſſociations, 
Sin ſpite of treaties, Maximilian makes an 
ip ion on the fide of Burgundy, a fruitleſs 1498. 
Wurvption, after which they again enter into 
e treaties Maximilian perfiſts to reclaim all the 
Wſucceſlion of Mary of Burgundy, for his ſon Philip le 
Beau. ; 

Lewig XII. gives up many places to this young prince, 
who pays homage to the chancellor of France at Arras, 
for the Charolots, Artois, and Flanders; and they mu- 
tually agree to ſubmit their prerenfions on the duchy of 
Burgundy, to the deciſion F the parliament of Paris. 

Maximilian treats with the Swiſs, who are looked 
upon as invincible, in their own territortes. 

The ten united cantons form a league with the Gri- 
fons. Maximilian hopes to regain them by mildnefs. 
He writes them a ſoothing letter. The Swiſs in their 
aſſembly at Zurich cry out, that no confidence is to be 
placed in Maximilian, 

The Auſtrians attack the Griſons. The Swiſs de- 
feat the Auflrians, and ſupport not only 
their own liberty, but that of their allies. 1499. 
The Auſti ians are again beaten in three battles. 
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The emperor at length makes peace with the ten F 


cantons as with a free people. 

The imperial town of Baſil, Schaſthauſen, and 

- wats Apenzel, join the Swiſs union, which is com 
500. poſed of the 13 cantons. 


The Aulic council, projected about this time by WM 


Maximilian. This is an image of the ancient tribunal 
This cham- 
ber is approved by the ſlates of the Empire. in the diet 
It is permitted to carry cauſes thither, 
as wellas to the imperial chamber ; but the aulic coun- . 


which formerly accompanied the emperor. 


of Augſburg. 


cil, having more power, cauſes its decrees to be better 


executed, and becomes one of the greateſt iuppcit; 1 
of the imperial power. The form of this chamber was 


not quite ſettled, till the year 1 * 2. 


The Empire is divided into 


the Empire ; tho' this regulation had not yet ſufficient 
force, till rwelve years after the diet of Cologne. 
Charles V. born in the town of Gent, the 24th of 
February, being St. Matthias's day. We have remarked 
this, becauſe the day was always favourable to him. 


burg. 


1x Circles, in which the 
electorial territories are comprized as well as the reſt ot 


They forthwith give him the title of duke of Luxem- $3 


ortune begins to declare the very ſame year in fa- . 


vour of this child. Don Michael the infant of Spain 


dies, and the infanta Johanna, mother to the young 
prince, becomes preſumptive heir fo that monarchy. 
- Abeut this time, the new world was diſcover 


fruits of which diſcovery Charles the V. was one day 
to reap. 


of the ſucceſſion of Burgundy. Lewis XII. 
1501, 
Milaneſe. 


He comes from conquering that 


province under Lewis the Moor, uncle and feudatory of . 


the emperor, without Maximilian's appearing in the 


leaſt diſturbed at the fate of a country ſo dear to all 
his predeceſſors. | 


Lewis 


, the 
3 


Maximilian Wad been the vaſſal of France for part +4 
demands, that he ſhould be the fame for the Wi 
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is XII. had alſo conquered and divided the king- 
— Naples, with Ferdinand king of Arragon, with- 
out Maximilian's appearing any more Ciiturbed, . 
Maximilian promiſes the inveſtiture of Milan, upon 
Condition that madam Claudia, daughter of Lewis XII. 


by Bl of Anne Bretagne ſhould marry the young duke 
nal 3 — of 2 He intends declaring the Mila- 
m- Mncle a feminine fief. There are certainly, by nature, 
niet neither feminine fiefs nor maſculine. Whether a daugh- 
er, ier ſhall or ſhall not inherit, all that depends on cuſtom 
:n- WW .nperceptibly eſtabliſhed. i | 
ter 4 . XII. ought certainly to regard the Milaneſe as 
it:; a feminine fief in effect, becauſe he had no other pre- 
Vas 1 tenſions to it, than in the right of a grandmother, Va- 
ientia Viſconti. It was Maximilian's intention that the 
Ic Milaneſe and Bretagne ſhould one day paſs to his grand- 
of Won, in which caſe Lewis XII. had neither conquered 
ent Vor married but for the advantage of the bouſe of 
Auſtria. 
of Tze arch-duke Philip, and his wife Johanna, daugh- 
cd ter to Ferdinand and Itabella, cauſed themſelves to be 
im. acknowledged heirs to the * of Spain. Philip 
m- there takes the title of prince of Aſturias. Maximilian 


ſees,pothing but real grandeur for his poſterity, and has 
ſcarce any thing for himſelf but titles; for he has but 
the ſhadow of power in Italy, and of precedency in 


Germany. He could carry his ſmalleſt defigns into exe- 
cuiion only by policy. 


the He endeavours ineffectually to make Auſtria 1503. 
lay an electorate. 

The electors continue to meet for two whole years, 
art to ſupport their privileges. 
(II. The extinction of the great fiefs in Germany, awakens 
the the attention of the German princes. 
hat The popes begin to form a temporal power, and 
f ximilian permits it. 


Urbino, Camarino, and ſome other territories are 
forced from their new maſters by one of pope Alexander 
the Sixth's baſtards. That is the famous Cæſar Borgia, 
a deacon, an archbiſhop, and a ſecular prince. He em- 
ploys more art in getting poſſeſſion of ſeven or — 
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ſmall towns, than the Alexanders, the Gengis, and th: i 
Tamerlanes had ſhewn, in the conqueſt of Afia. Hi: Ml 
father the pope and himſelf thrive by the bowl and 
dagger ; and the good king Lewis XII. had been a long 
time in alliance with theſe two blood-ſtained men, be- 
cauſe he ſtood in need of them. As for the emperor, i 
he ſeemed intirely to have forgotten Italy. 9 
The town of Lubec declares war againſt Denmark. 
Lubec ſeemed to be endeavouring at being in the Nortb. 
what Venice was. in the Adriatic ; and the troubles tha: 
reigned in Sweden and Denmark, prevented its being 
cruſhed. Y 
The quarrels of Denmark and Sweden have nothing 
to ſay to the hiftory of the Empire; but it 
1504. ought not to be forgotten that the Swedes i 
having choſen a governor, of whom king 
John of Denmark not approving, he condemned the Y 
ſenators of Sweden as rebels and traitors, and remitted 
their ſentence to the emperor for him to confirm it. 2 
This king John had been elected king of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway; notwithſtanding which, there 
was a neceſſity for an emperor whoſe power was very 
weak, to approve and conhrm his ſentence. This very i 
king John, tho” with three crowns, had very little power 
himſelf, eſpecially in Sweden, from whence he had 
been driven out: But thi: kind of difference, of whick a 
from time to time we ſee examples, marks ſufficiently al 
the reſpect always paid to the Empire. It was always ⁵̃ 
addreſſed when there ſeemed to be a neceſſity for it, ac 
the holy ſee was often folicited to ſtrengthen uncertain 
rights. Maximilian nevertheleſs failed not to procure a 
proper reſpect to be paid to the reſcripts of that autho- 
rity, which they attributed to him. He commanded 
the ſtates of Sweden to obey, threatening that he would 
otherwiſe proceed againſt them according to the rights of 
the empire. 7 
This year a civil war ſprung up, between a branch of ⁵̃ 
the Palatine, and the poſſeſſors of the houſe of Bavaria. 
The branch of the Palatine is at laſt conde ned in the 
diet of Augſburg. Yet this does not make the war the 
leſs. Unhappy conſtitution of a tate, where the laws 


ar? 


: eaed with the duchy of- Milan. But by which, if 
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re without force ! The branch of the Palatine loſes in 


Wis war more than one territory. | 

A treaty of a very ſingular nature is concluded at 
ois, between the — wad of Maximilian and his 
bon Philip on the ong part, and the cardinal d'Amboiſe 
. 

o the name of Lewis XII. on the other. 

| This treaty confirms the alliance with the houſe of 
Auſtria, by which Lewis XII. ſhould be in reality in- 
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hat eus XII. ſhould break the marriage of madam Claudia, 
eing Vith the archduke Charles of Luxemburg, the latter 
3 prince ſhould have the duchy of Burgundy, the Milaneſe, 
ins and the county of Aſti, by way of reparation: on the 
it ir other band, ſhould the treaty be broken on the fide of 
des Maximilian, or of Philip prince of Spain, father to the 
ing WF young archduke, the houſe of Auftria ſhould not only 
the quit his pretenſions upon the duchy of Burgundy, but 
tec also on the Artois, the Charolois, and other territories. 
lt is ſcarce credible that ſuch a treaty was ſerious. If 
rk, lewis XII. ſhould marry the princeſs, he muſt loſe 
cre Bretagne; if he broke. the marriage, he was to loſe 
ery 8 Burgundy. Nothing elſe can be ſaid in excuſe of ſuch 
cry 8 promiſes, than that there was no intention of keeping 
ver 8 them. This was . exchanging imprudence for igno- 
nad miny. | : 
ich | Iſabella queen of Caſtile dies, and by her will difin- 
my 3 herits her kinſman Philip, father of Charles 
ays | of Luxemburg ; and Charles is not to reign 1505. 
as till the age of twenty. This was in order 
ain to preſerve the kingdom of Caſtile to her huſband Fer- 
e a dinand of Arragon. 
ho- The mother of Charles of Luxemburg, Jobannah, 
led daughter of Iſabella, heireſs of Caftile, was, as it is 
ald | well known, called Johannah the Fooliſh. She well 
of a deſerved the tile. An ambaſſador of Arragon comes 
. to Bruſſels, and engages her to fign her mother's, will. 
of An agreement between Ferdinand of Arragon and 
ria. | Philip. The latter confents to reign in com- 
he mon with his wife and Ferdinand. In all 1506. 
he public acts the name of Ferdinand was put 


irt ; after it that of Johanna and that of Philip. 2 
ure 
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ſure way to confound three perſons, as will appear in 
the ſequel. 1 1 8 

The ſtates of France, in concert with Lewis XII. 
and the cardinal d'Amboiſe, oppoſe the treaty, which 
give madam Claudia and Bretagne to the hovſe of 
Auſtria. They marry her to the preſumptive heir of 
the crown, count d'Angouleſme, atterwards Francis I. 
Charles VIII. had got the wife of Maximilian, Francis I. 
the wife of Charles K 1 

While ſo many treaties were making on this fide the 
Alps ; while Philip and Johannah were gone into Spain, 
and Maximilian kept fair on all ſides, at the fame time 
not letting the inheritance of Hungary out of his eye, 
the popes purſued their new deſign of eſtabliſhing a 
great ſovereignty by force of arms. Fxcommunications 
were weapons too much uſed : Pope Alexander VI. had 
begun, Julius II. finiſhed it. He takes Bologna from 

the Bentivoglio's, and Lewis XII. or rather the Cardinal 
d' Amboiſe, aſſiſt bim therein. 
He had already reunited to the ſee of Rome, the 
territory which Cæſar Borgia had taken for himſelf. In 
effect, Alexander VI fought for his ſon, but Julius II. 
conquered for the ſee of Rome. 

The ticular king of Spain, Philip, dies at Burgos. On 
his death-bed he appoints Lewis XII. guardian of his 
fon Charles. This will was formed on the hatred which 
he had for his ſtep father Ferdinand. And, in ſpite of 
their diſagreement, on account of madam Claudia's 
marriage, he looked upon Lewis XII. to be a much 
honefter man than Ferdinand the Catholic. A mighty 
religioniſt, but a moſt perfidious monarch ! who had 
deceived the whole world, but above all his parents, and 
more — his kinſman. | 

A ſtrange affair! the Low- countries refuſe to ac- 

: knowledge the emperor Maximilian for re- 
nt, during the minority of Charles. They 
y that Charles was a Frenchman, becauſe 
he was born at Ghent, the capital of Flanders, during 
the time that his father paid homage to the king of 
France. Under this pretext, the ſeventeen provinces 
governed themſelves for eighteen; months, without 

| Maximilian's 
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Maximilian's being able to remedy the inſult. There 
was no conquered country more free than the Low- 
countries at this day ; England had not obtained near 
ſo much liberty. . f 

A war againſt the houſe of Guelders, who had been 
long fince driven from their dominions. part | 
of which having recovered, they inceſſantly 1508. 
ſtruggled for the reſt, obliges the ſtares ar laſt 
to cede the regency to Maximilian, and Margaret of 
Auftria, his favourite daughter is declared governeſs. 

Maximilian intends to try if he can recover ſome cre- 
dit in Italy, by getting himſelf crowned at Rome. The 
enterpriſe was difficult. The Venetians, now become 
more powerful than ever, haughtily declare they would 
oppoſe his progreſs in Italy, if too ſtrongly attended. 
The governor of Milan for Lewis XII. joins the Ve- 
netians. Pope Julius IId. tells him that he gives him 
the title of emperor, but that he does not adviſe him to 
go to Rome, 

He advances towards Verona, in ſpite of the Vene- 
tians, who had not ſufficiently guarded the paſſes. Here 
they keep their word with him, and force him to retire 
to Inſpruc. 

The famous Venetian general Alviano, intirely defeats 
the emperor's little army near the Trentin. The Vene- 
tians pofſeſs themſelves of almoſt this whole province, 
and their fleet takes Trietfte, capital of Iſtria and other 
towns. Alviano enters Venice in triumph. 

Maximilian then, as a laſt reſource, ſends a circular 
letter to all the ſtates of the empire, injoining them to 
give him the title of Roman Emperor elected; a title 
which his ſucceſſors have ever fince taken at their acceſ- 
hon. Cuſtom heretofore had given the name of em- 
peror to thoſe only who were crowned at Rome. 

The empire at that time had no footing in- Italy, where 
there were no more than two great powers, 
and . ſmall ones. Lewis XII on the one 1509. 
fide, maſter of the Milaneſe and of Genoa, | 
who, having a free communication by Provence, threa- 
tened the kingdom of Naples, heretofore imprudently 
divided with Ferdinand of Arragon, who took every 
thing 
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thing to himſelf with that perfidy which is uſually called 
policy. The other new power was Venice, the ram- 
part of chriſtianity _ the infidels; a rampart 
broken indeed in a hundred places, yet ſtill making ſome 
reſiſtance by the towns that remained to them in Greece, 
by the ifles of Candy, Cyprus, and Dalmatia. Beſides, 
ſhe was not always at war with the Ottoman empire, 
and gained more by ner commerce with the Turks than 
the loſt by her poſſeſſions. 

Her dominions upon Terra Firma began to be ſome- 
thing. She had ſeized upon Faenza, Rimini, Ceſeno, 
ſome terntories belonging to Ferrara, and the duchy of 
Urbino, aſter the death of Alexander VI. They poſ- 
ſeſſed Ravenna, and juitified moſt of theſe acquiſitions, 
becauſe, that having aſſiſted the houſes diſpoſſeſſed by 

Alexander VI. in the recovery of their dominions, theſe 
| territories were awarded to them as their recompence. 
'The Venetiens had for a long time poſſeſſed Padua, 
Verona, Vicenza, the marquilare of Treviſa, and Fri- 
onia. They had near the Milaneſe Breſſia, and Berga- 
mas. Francis Sforza had given them Crema, Lewis 
XII. had ceded to them Cremona, and Guiara d' Adda. 

All this did not compoſe in Italy a ſtate fo very for- 

midable, that Europe ſhould fear the Venetians as con- 
querors. The real power of Venice was in St. Mark's 
treaſury. It-was there they had wherewith to retain an 
emperor and a king of France. 
In the month of April 3509, Lewis XII. marches 
againſt his old allies the Venetians, at the head of 15,000 
horſe, 12,0c0 French infantry, and 8000 Swiſs The 
emperor advances againſt them on the fide of Iſttia and 
Frioul. Julius II. the firſt warlike pope, enters the 
towns of Romania at the head of 10.000 men. 

Ferdinand of Arregon, as king of Naples, declares 
alſo againſt the Venetians, becauſe that they held fome 
ports in the kingdom of * ＋ on account of ſome 
money which they had formerly lent upon them. 

The king of Hungary alſo declares againſt them in 
hopes of having Dalmatia. The duke of Savoy having 
ſome pretenſions upon the kingdom of Cyprus, gives 
alſo a helping hand to the enterpriſe, The — of 
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Ferrara, a vaſſal of the holy fee, alſo joins in it. In 
fne, ſo far from attacking the great Turk, the whole 
continent of Europe joins at once to oppreſs the Vene- 
ians. 

pode Julius the IId was the firft promoter of this 
fiogular league of the ſtrong againſt the weak, fo well 
known by the name of the League of Cambray. Ard 
he who would have ſhut ſtrangers out of Italy for ever, 
floods the whole country with them. | 

Lewis XII. has the misfortune to beat the Venetians 
completely, in the battle of Guiaro d'Adda. This was 
not very difficult. The mercenary ſoldiers of Venice 
could hold out againſt the other ſovereigns of Italy, but 
not againſt the French gens d'armes. T he misfortune of 
Lewis XII. in beating the Venetians was, that he la- 
boured for the emperor. Maſter as he was of Genoa 
and Italy, no more remained to prevent the Germans 
ever entering Italy, than for him to have joined the 
Venetians. | 

The fear of the power of Venice was badly founded. 
Venice was only rich, and they muſt ſhut their eyes 
not to ſee, that the new channels of commerce by the 
Cape of Good Hope and the American ſeas, would finith 
the ſources of the Venetian power. Lewis XII. had re- 
ceixed from Maximilian 105,000 golden crowns for jotn- 
ing this league, without which the emperor could not 
poſſibly have marched towards the Alps. 

The 14th of June 1509, the emperor gives the in- 
veſtiture of the Milanef. to cardinal d' Amboiſe, who 
receives it for Lewis XII. in the town of Trent. The 
emperor not only gives this duchy to the king, but in 
default of his iſſue to ccun- d' Angouleſme, Francis I. 
This was the price of the ruin of Venice. 

Maximilian received for this grant 60,0c0 golden 
crowns. Thus, for three ages paſt, had every thing 
been fold. Lewis XII. might have employed this money 
to ſettle himſelf in Italy; and he returns to France, 
after having reduced Venice almoſt to her iſlands. 

'The emperor then advances on the fide of Friouli, and 
reaps all the fruits of the French victory. But Venice, 
du ing the abſence of Lewis XII. acquires new courage, 
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and her money procures her new armies. She forces the | 
emperor to raile the ſiege of Padua, and, by giving up 
every thing that he aſks, concludes a treaty with the 
promoter of the league, Julius II. 
The principal deſign of Julius II. was to drive the 
Barbarians out of Italy, and cid it at once of the French 
and the Germans. The popes had formerly called in 
theſe nations to ſupport him, one againſt the other, 
and vice verſa. Julius, by repairing the faults of his 
predeceſſors, by delivering Italy, and ſtrengthening him- 
ſelf, ſought an immortal name. Maximilian retuſes to 
aid Julius in driving out the French. 3 
Julius II. at length makes his own uſe of the Swiſs, 
whom he ſpiri's up againſt Lewis XII. as alſo 
1510. old Ferdinand, king of Arragon and of Naples. 
He endeavours to procure a peace between 
the emperor and Venice; and, at the ſame time, de- 
viſes the ſeizing Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Parma, 
and Placentia. 4 
A great diet is held at Augſburg, in the midſt of ſo i 
many different intereſts. Here they debate, whether 
Maximilian ſhall give peace to Venice. | 
Here they — 54 the liberty of the town of Ham- 
burg, which had been long diſputed by Deumark. L 
Maximilian and Lewis XII. are again united, that is 
to ſay, Lewis XII. aſſiſts the emperor in purſuing the 
Venetians, and the emperor does not in the leaſt con- 
tribute to preſerve to Lewis Milan and Genoa, whence i 
the pope endeavours to drive him out. = 
Julius II. at length gives the inveſtiture of Naples to 
Ferdinand king ot Arragon, though he promiſed it to 
Lewis XII. Ferdinand, already maſter of Naples, food 
in no need of this ceremony; but then it coſt him 7,000 | 
crowns rent, whereas formerly 48,000 uſed to be paid 
to the holy ſee. ; 
Julius II. declares war againſt the king of France, | 
who begins to have very little power in Italy. 
1511. This wailike pope intends the conqueſt of 
Ferrara, belonging to Alphonſo a'Eſte, an 
ally of France. He takes Mirandola and Concordia in 
his march, and gives them to the houſe of Mirandola, 
but 
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at as fiefs of the holy fee. Theſe are but trivial wers; 
ut certainly Julius II. had more policy than his prede- 
effois ; fince he found the art of making them in !ome 
neature profitable, while all the victories of the French 


were of very little ſervice to them, ſince they could not 
en: ble them to curb ite enterprites of the pope. 


Julius II. gives up Modena, of winch he had been 


ſome time poſſeſſi d, to the ewperor ; and he only parts 
with it for fear that the tt ops which the king of France 
had in the Milaneſe ſhouk! ave beſieged it. 


The pope at length prev?ils upon Maximilian ſecretly 
to ſtien a irea'y with kivg Ferdinand and 

him againſt France. These are fruits that 1512. 
Lewis XII. gathers from bis league of Cam- 


ray. and ſo much money given to the emperor, 


Julius I. who intended chafing the Barbarians out of 
Taly, mftead of it introduces, all at once, the Swiis, 
the Arragontans, and the Germans. Gaſton de Foix, 
nephew to Lewis XII. goyernor of Milan, a young 
prince, who acquires great glory and reputation, by 
ſupporting hinfelf, with a v-ry twall army, defeats the 
allies at the battle of Ravęnna, but is k ed, in the vic- 
tory, and, by that means, the ft uits of it are Joſt Such, 
almoſt, always has been the fate of the Piench in Lraly. 
They loſe the Mitaneſe after that famous battle of Ra- 
venna, which, at another time, bad given them the em- 
pire of Italy. Pavia is almoſt the only place that remains 
to them. | 

The Swiſs, who, excited by the pope, had made an 
hand of this reſolution, receive from his holineſs, inſtead 
of money, the titles of Defenders of the holy ſee. 

Maximilian, in the mean time, continues the war 
againſt the Venetians.; but theſe rich republicans make a 
good defence, and daily repair their former loſſes, 
Ihe emperor and the pope inceſſantly treat. And it 
Is in this very year, that Maximilian offers himſclf to 
the pope, to accept him as coadjutor in the popedom. 
He ſees no other way of re-eſtabliſhing the imperial 
dignĩty in Italy, and, from this view, he ſometimes af- 
ſumcs the title of Pontifex maximus, in imitation of the 
emperors, His being a layman was no exclu- 
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fron from the papacy, it being juſtified by the example of 
Amadeus of Savoy. The pope having diſappointed 
him in his views of being coadjutor to him, Maximilian 
begins to deviſe the luccecding him; for which pur poſe 
he gains ſome cardinals, and endeavours to borrow mo- 
ney to purchaſe the remaining votes at the death of 
Julius, which he imag nes very near. His famous let- 
ter to the archducheſs Margaret, his daughter, is a teſti- 
mony of this, the original being ſtill to be ſeen. 

The inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan, which three 
years before had coft Lewis XII. 60, ooo go den crowns, 
is given to Maximilian Stos za, at a much eafier rafe. To 
the fon of that Lewis the Moor, whom Lewis IX had 
kept fo harſhly, yet fo juitly, in priſon. The fame 
Swiſs who had berrayed Lewis the Moor to Lewis XII. 
brings his fon back in triumph to Milan. 

Pope Julius II dies, after having hid the certain 
foundation of the pope's temporal grandeur ; for as ior 
his ſpiritual, i: daily diminiſhes. The temporal grandeur 
might have formed the equilibrium of Italy; yet it has 
not. The reaſop of bis is the weakneſs of a facerdotal 
government and the nepo'ifim., 

A war breaks out between Denmark and the Hans- 

towhs, Lubec, Dan zic, Viſmar, and Riga. 

1513. There were many example, of this kind, 

which we fhall not ſee in theſe days. The 
towns are bea en, and the princes get the better in al- 
moſt all parts of Europe; fo very hard i: it to preſerve 
true liberty ! . 

Leo X. leſs warlike than Julius, but not leſs enter- 
priling, more cunning but leſs capable, forms a 1 7 
again;t Lewis XII. with. the emperor, with Henry VIII. 
king of England, and old Ferdinand of Arragon. This 
league was concluded at Mechlin on the fifth of April, 
by the care of that Margaret of Auftria, governeſs of 
— Low- countries, who had made the league of Cam- 

ay. 

The emperor was to poſſeſs himſelf of Burgundy, 
the pope of Provence, the king -of England of Nor- 
mandy, the king of Aragon of Guienne. This laſt 
had lately uſurped Navarie from John d Albert, by 

| means 
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1c2ns of a papal bull, ſeconded by an army. Thus do 
he popes, always weak, give kingdoms to the ſtrongeſt. 
| bus tapaciouſneſs always acts by the hands of religion. 
Lewis XII. at leng h unites with thoſe very Venetians 
he had before fo imprudently loft. The papal league 
„ broken almoſt as ſoon as formed. Maximilian only 
ets ſon e money from Henry VIII It was «ll that he 
vanted. What weakneſs! what knavery ! what cruelty ! 
hat inconftancy ! what rapacity is maniteſted in all 
theſe great affairs ! 

Lewis XII. vainly attempts to recover the Milaneſe. 
La Trimouille marches thither with a few troop-. He 
i: Cefeated at Navarre by the Swiſs, and begin: to be 
'oubtful whether the Swils do not intend to take Milan 
themtelves. Milan and Genoa, as well as Naples, are 
oit to France. 

The Venetians, who formerly had in Lewis XII. a 
terrible and impruvent enemy have now only an uſeleſs 
ily in him. The Spaniards” of Naples declare againſt 
nem, and beat thei. "famous general Alvianos, as Lewis 
XU. had before beaten them. Henry VIII of England 
is the only one of all the princes who figned the league 
of Mechlin againſt France, that keeps his word. He 

mbarks with the preparations and hope of an Edward 
III. or an Henry V. + 
= M:zxiavlian, who had promiſed him an army, follows 
ie king of England as a volunteer, and Henry VIII. 
ies 100 crowns a day, as pay, to that ſueceſſor of the 
Czſars, who would have ſet himfelf up fo: pope. He 
1; preſent at that victory which Henry gains in the new 
battle of Guinegaſte, called the Battle of the ſpurs, be- 
ing the very ſame place in which be himſelf had won a 
vattle in his youth. 

Maximilian is afterwards paid a very conſiderable 
ſum. He receives 200,000 crowns to make war in rea- 
ity. France, thus attacked, by a young and powerful 
king, was certainly, after the loſs of her men and mo- 
ney in Italy, in imminent danger. 

Maximilian, 228 with part of Henry's mo- 
ney, pracures the Swils to attack Burgundy. Ulric 
uke of Wirtemberg, here leads the German cavalry, 

Dijon 
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Dijon is beſieged. Lewis XII. loſes Burgundy, af 
the Milaunete, all by the hands of the Swits. Nor cn 
la I rimouille oblige tnem to retne, without promitir; 
them, in the name of his maſter, 400,000 crowns. 
What are the vic ſſit udes of this world'? what may ve 
not hope for, what have we not to fear! ſince we !e: 
the Swiſs, their hands ſtill reeking with blood, ſhed in 4 
defence of their liberty againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
now arming in defence of that houſe, and even the 
Hollanders preparing to do the fame. : 
Maximitian, ſeconded by the Spaniards, continue; 
the war againſt the Venetians. Ibis was a 

1514. tha remained of the olo league of Cambtay, 
the priucip e and object of which were now i 

changed; and the French, whu had been formerly tlic 


* 
= 
L 


heroes, were at | ug h become the victiins of it. = - 
Lewis XII. driven out of Italy, menaced by Ferci- 23 
nand of Arragon, beaten and ab ſev by his ſubject, MF "2 
vanquithed by Henry VII. of England, who revives ili: WI... 
claims of his anceſto s upon Frarce has no other re- 4p 
ſource than tha! of marrying Mary, filter of Henry VIII. 
for his ſecond wife. = * 
This very Mary had been promiſed to Charles cf E = 
Luxemburg. It feems to have been the luck of France - 
to carry off all the women promiſed to the houſe of Mie 
Auftria. =. 
The great point at which Maximilian always aims, 1s BR. © 
the eſtabliſhing his houſe. He concludes a BF © 

1515. martiage between Lewis prince of Hungary . 


and Bohemia, and his grand-daughter, Mary 

of Auſtria. as well as between the princeſs Ann of Hun- 
gary, and one of his grand ſons. Charles or Ferdinand, 
who were afterwards ſucceſſively emperors 4 
This is the firſt contract whereby a girl is promiſed to 
either one huſband or another, as her parents ſhall 
think proper. Maximilian does not forget to mention, 
in this contract, that his houſe ſhall inherit Hungary, 
according to the ancient conventions between the houſes } 
of Hungary and Bohemia. Nevertheleſs, theſe two 
kingdoms have been always elective, which does not at 
all agree with conventions of this nature, becauſe the | 
vote: 
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ates of the nation are neceſſary to ſupport the Aufirian 
uthor'ty. 
C eel, being declared of age at fifreen, pays homag2 
o the king of France, Francis I. for Flanders, the Ar- 
ois, and Charolois. Henry of Nafſau takes the oath of 
delity in the name of Charles. : 
Another new marriage is propoſed for the archduke 
barles. Francis |. promiſed him madam Raignier kis 
tep-lifter ; but this appearance of union covers an infait- 
able diſcord. 
= The duchy of Milan is till the object of the ambiti- 
aof Francis | as it bad been of Lewis XII. He alſo, 
ke his predeceſſor, begins by an alliance with the Ve- 
xetians, and buys viQtories. 
After che battle of Marignan, he takes all the Mila- 
ele in one campaign. Maximilian Sforza retires to live 
nivately in France, upon a penſion of 30,000 crowns. 
rancis I. obliges pope Leo X. to give up Parma and 
lacentia, He makes him promite to ſurrender Mode- 
2 and Reggio, to the duke of Ferrara. He concludes 
peace with the Swiſs, whom he had defeated, and 
hu; in one campaign becomes arbitrator of Italy. 
Ihus the French always begin. 
Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Arragon, grand-fa- 
her to Charles V dies the 23d of January, atter hav- 
"3 prepared much glory for his grand-ſon, whom he 
ery little regarded. 
The ſucceſs of Francis I. revives Maximilian. He 
aiſes troops in Germany, with the money which Ferdi- 
pand had ſent him before his death: for the ſtates of the 
empire never furniſhed him with any money to carry on 
he quarrels in Ttaly. Ar length Leo X. breaks the 
cites which he had been forced to make with Francis 
I pays no regard to any of his promiſes ; neither does 
be ſurrender Modena, Reggio, Parma, nor Placentia ; 
ſo moch had the popes always at heart the great deſign 
ot keeping ſtrangeis out of Italy; of making them de- 
Itroy one the other; and of acquiring, by that expedi- 
e, a right over the Italian liberty, of which they 
vere the avengers ; gloiivus deſign, worthy of ancient 
Rome 
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Rome to attempt, not in the power of modern Rome 1; 
accomplith, g 
The emperor Maximilian deſcends by the Trentin:, i 
beſieges Milan with 1 5,009 Swiſs ; but this prince, who 
was always raiſing money, and always wanting it, not } 
paying his Swiſs regularly, they mutinied. The empe- 
ror, fearing to be ſtopped by them, ſecures himfelf by 
flight. Here then you ſee the laſt efforts of the famous 
league of Cambray, which had ſtripped Lewis XII. and q 
obliged an emperor to fly, fo. fear of being impriſoned 
by his hirelings. 5 
He propoſes to Henry VIII. king of England, to cede 
him the empire and the duchy of Milan, merely with a 
view of extorting money from him; a circumſtance a- 
moſt incredible, had ir not been atteſted by letter undet 
Henry's hand. | 9 
Another marriage is again ſtipulated with the arch- 
duke Charles, now king of Spain. Never prince had 
been promiſed to ſo many wives without having got one. if 
Francis I. gives him his daughter Louiſa, aged one year. 
This marriage, which turned out no better than the 
others, is ſtipulated in the treaty of Noyon. Thi BR 
treaty directs, that Charles ſhall do juſtice to the houſe il 
of Navarre, ſtripped by Ferdinand the Catholic; and 
that he ſhould engage the emperor his grand-father, to 
make peace with the Venetians. This treaty is no better 
executed than the marriage, although ir ſhould have 
brought into the emperor's treaſury 200,000 ducats, 
which the Venetians were to have paid him. Francis! 
was alſo to give Charles 100,c00 crowns a year, until 
he had full poſſeſſion of the ki:gdom of Spain. No- 
thing is more trifling nor more whimſical. One would 
—___ them gameſters endeavouring to deceive each 
other. 3 
Immediately after this treaty the emperor makes anc- 
ther with his grand-ſon Charles and the king of England 
againſt France. | 4 
Charles paſſes into Spain. He is acknowledged | 
3 king of Caſtile, jointly with Johannah his 
517. mother, 


k 
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Pope Leo X. has two great projects on the anvil; 
that of arming the Chriſtian princes againſt 

the Turks, who were now become more for- 1518. 
midable than ever, under Sultan Selim II. 

conqueror of Egypt ; the other was to embelliſh Rome, 
and faith the bafilica of St. Peter, begun by Julius II. 
and abſolutely one of the fineſt monuments of architec- 
ture ever made by men, 

He thought it would be allowed him to drain the 
money of Chriſtianity by the fale of indulgences. 
Theſe indulgences were originally exemptions from cer- 
tain iImpoits, granted either by the emperors, or by the 
governors to certain countries that had been oppreſſed. 
The popes, and alſo ſome biſhups, had applied theſe 
temporal indulgences to ſpiritual affairs, but in a very 
contrary manner. 

The indulgences of the emperors were exemptions of 
the people, thoſe of the popes were taxes on them; 
much more ſo ſince the beliet of purgatory had become 
generally eſtabliſhed, and that the vulgar, who are, in 
every country, at leaſt eighteen out of twenty, are led 
into a perſuaſion, that by obtaining a bit of paper at a 
very trifling price, they buy off years of puniſhment. 
A public ſale of this kind is one of thoſe ridiculous af- 
fairs, which people of the leaſt ſenſe in theſe times ne- 
ver think of. But then one ought no more to be ſur- 
priſed at it, than the people of the Eaſt to ſee the Bon- 
zes and Talapoins ſell a remiſſion of all fins for a fixth 
part of a farthing. | 

here are every where offices of indulgence, where 
they are leaſed out as the rights of entries and exits. 
Moſt of theſe offices were held in houſes of entertain- 
ment. The preacher, the farmer, the diſtributor, were 
all gainers. Hitherto all was carried on very peaceably. 
In Germany the Auguſtines, who had been long in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the farming of theſe follies, became jealous of 
the Dominicans, to whom this liberty was granted, and 
-- was the firſt part of the quarrel chat inflamed all 
-urope. 

This revolution was begun by the ſon of a black- 
ſraith, born at Lieben. This was Martin Luther, an 
Auguſtine 
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Auguſtine monk, employed by his ſuperiors to preac 


againit a merchandife which they had no longer th: 


vending of. The quarrel was at firſt between the Au- 
guſtines and the Dominicans ; but Luther, after having 


decried inuulgences, began to examine into the power uf | 


him who granted them to Chrittians. A corner of the 


veil was here” lifted up. The people, once ſpirited, 
began to judge that which they adored. Luther is 
openly protected by Frederic the old elector of Saxony, 
ſurnamed he Wite. He who, after the death of Max- 
imilian, had the courage to refuſe the empire. The 
doctrine of this monk was as yet neither firm not 
confined He contented himſelf, in the beginning, 


with ſaying, ** That the communion ought to be admit 


mſtered in common bread and wine: that fin remained i 
in the infant after baptiſm: that auricular confeſſion 
was really uſeleſs: that neither popes nor councils # 
could make articles of faith: that purgatory could not 
be proved by the canonical books: that monaſtic vows 
were an abuſe; and that all princes ought to unite in 


3 mendicant friars.” ; 


Duke 


trine It is reported that this prince bad ſufficient reli- 
gion to confti:ute a Chriſtian ; ſufficient reaſon to ſee 
the abuſes of it; and a ſtrong deſire to reform them. 


Perhaps u uch rather with a view of dividing the im- 


menſe wealth which the clergy poſſeſſed in Saxony. 


He did not imagine then that he laboured for his ene- | 


mies, and that the rich arch-cuchy of Magdeburg would 


rival 


pares without knowing it, one of the greateſt 


revolutions that ever was made in the Chriſtian church, 
fince the extinction of Paganiſm; the emperor Max mi- 


Van, who had been already forgot, dies at Inſptuc on 
the 12th of January, ot a furfeit of melons, 


AN} 


rederic, elector of Saxony, as we have alrea- 
dy faid, was the proteCtor of Luther and of his doc- 


fall to the houſe of Brandenburg, already become his | 


While Luther, cited to the diet at Augſburg. with- 1 
draws himſelf, after having made his appear- 
1519. ance, ſummons a future council, and pre- 
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ANINTERRE GNU M. 
To the firſt of October, 1520. 


HE eleQors of Saxony and the Palatinate jointly 
govern the empire, to the day of the emperor 
elect's coronation. | 
Francis I. king of France, and Charles of Auſtria, 
king of Spain, put in for the imperial crown. Either 
one or the other had it in his power to revive at leaſt 
ſome ſhadow of tne Roman empire. The neignbour- 
hood of the Turks, already become very formidable, 
put the electors under the dangerou: neceſſity of chooſ- 
ing a puiſſant emperor. Chrittianity required that either 
Francis or Charles ſhould be elected: but it was the in- 
tereſt of pope Leo X. that neither one nor the other 
ſhould be put in the road of being his maſter. Charles, 
Francis, the great Turk, and Luther, were all of them 
objects equally, at that time, to influence the pope with 
car. 

Leo X. croſſes, as much as poſũble, the two compe- 
titors. Seven great princes were, at the moſt critical 
juncture, to diſpoſe of the foremoſt place in Europe, 
and votes are, nevertheleſs, bought. In the midſt of 
theſe intrigues, and during this interregnum, the anci- 
ent and modern laws of Germany are not without their 
force. The Germans teach princes that great and uſe- 
ful leſſon, of not abuſing their power. The league of 
duabia renders itſelf praiſe-worthy, by making war up- 
2 duke Ulric of Wirtemberg, who oppreſſed his vaſ- 
als. | 

This league of Suabia is really eſtabliſhed for the 
public good. It obliges the duke to abandon his territo- 
nes, but afterwards ſells them for a ſcardalous price to 
Charles of Auſtria, Then every thing is done for mo- 
ney! How comes it that Charles, ready to mount the 
imperial throne, thus plunders ſuch a houſe, and pur- 
Chaſes, for a very trifle, the eſtate of another ? 

Leo X. attempts governing deſpotically in Tuſcany. 

Vor IX. E The 
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The electors meet at Frankfort. Can it be true 
that they offer the imperial crown to Frederic, furnam- 
ed The Wiſe, elector of Saxony, the great protector of 
Luther? Was he folemnly elected? No. In what then * 
conſiſts his refuſal ? In this; that his character had 
made him the object of public election, he having be- oy 
fore givenhis intereſt to Charles, and his recommenda- Wi 
tion influencing the other votes. 

Charles V. ig unanimouſly elected on the 28th of 


June, 1519. 


CHARLES V. 
FoxTy-rinsT EMyEtROnA. 


HIS year is that of the firſt capitulation drawn 

up for the emperor. It was before this ſuffici- 
ent they took an oath of fidelity at their coronation, 
An oath void of juſtice, opens a paſſage to injuſtice. 
There ought to be a ſtronger bulwark againſt the abuſe 
of authority of a prince ſo powerful in himſelf. 

By this certain contract of the ſovereign with the con- 
ſtituents, the emperor promiſes, that it he has ans 
eſtates to which he ſhall appear not praperly entitled, 
he will give them up at the firſt intimation of the elec- 
tors. 'This is promiling a great deal. | 

Some conſiderable authors pretend, that they ſwore 
him alſo to a conſtant reſidence in Ger nany ; but the 
capitulation expreſly ſays, * that he thall reſide there as 
long as he poſſibly can.“ To exact a piece of injuſtice, 
gives too much pretext for neglecting the execution of | 
that which is juſt. | | 

The day of Charles the fiſth's election is marked by a 
battle between a biſhop of Hildeſheim and a duke of 
Brunſwick, in the duchy ef Lunenburg. They diſpute 
about a fief, and in ſpite of the eſtabliihment of the Au- 
＋ of the imperial chamber, and the aulic council. 
in ſpite of the authority of the two vicars of the empire. 
there are bloody engagements almoſt daily, for the mo" 
trifling matters, between the buhops, the priotes, __ 
the 


— 
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the barons. Some laws, indeed, ſubſiſted, at that time“ 
in Germany; but the coercive, which is the chief pow- 
er of laws, was wanting. 
en The news of Charles's election is carried to him in 
1 Spain by the eleckor Palatine. The grandees of Spain 
at that time reckoned themſelves equal to electors; the 
peers of France rank above them; and the cardinals 
take the right hand of both. | 

Spain, fearing to become a province of the empire, 
Charles is obliged to declare that kingdom independent. 
He goes to Germany, but firſt makes a voyage ro Eng- 
land, even ſo early to engige in a league with Henry 
VHl-againit Francis I. He is crowned at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, the 23d of October, 1520. At the time of the 
acceſſion of Charles V. to the empire, Europe inſenſibl 
aſſumes a new aſpet. The Ottoman power fixes itſelf 
at Conſtantinople on a foundation not to be overturned. 

The emperor, king of the Two Sicilies, and of Spain, 
prepares to form a league againſt the Turks. The Ve- 
netians, at the ſame time, ſtand in awe of the Sultan 
and emperor. 
| Pope Leo X. is maſter of only a trifling territory, and 


n already finds one half of Europe endeavouring to eſcape 
ns from his ſpiritual authority ; for, abour the year 1520, 
ed, 


trom the extremity of the North, all the way to France, 
ec- the people were tevolting both againſt the abuſe of the 
Roman church, and againſt its laws. 
ore Francis J. king of France, rather a brave ſoldier than 
great prince, had more deſire than he had power to 
* as pull down Charles V. Had his prudence and his 
ce, i firength been equal, how could they have ſucceeded 
ol againſt an , king of Spain and Naples, fove- 
reign of the Low-Countries, whoſe frontiers extended 
ys even to the gates of Amiens, and into whoſe ports of 
0 HY Spain the treaſures of a new-found world began already 
ute to be poured *? | 


\u 
Cc il, About this time Ferdinando Magalianus, 2 Portugueſe, in 
ire. the ſervice of Charles V. diſcovered that paſſage into the South 
100 Sea, called from his name the Streights of Magellan; and Cortes 
"Ry made a conqueſt of Mexico. 

the 
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Henry VIII. king of England pretends at h t; T 
hold the balance — — . and F N N 
— example of what the courage of the Engliſh, a., bore 
ited by the riches of their commerce, was able to do the 
In this review of Europe it is obſervable, that Henn fant 
VIII. one of the principal perſonages, was one of the F 
greateſt ſcourges the earth ever felt ; abſolute even The 
brutality ; furious in his. anger; barbarous in hi; har 
amours; a murderer of his wives; and a tyrant as ca- {cli 
pricious in the government of his kingdom, as in th: run 
management of religion: yet did he die in his bed; ard he 
Mary Stuart, who had only a criminal weakneſs +, and eit 
Charles I. who could be reproached with nothing bu: 
„died upon the ſcaffold. . 
Aking till more wicked than Henry VIII. that is Chri- ha 
an II. after reuniting to his power Denmark, Norway, pre 
and Sweden, a monſter always ſtained with blood, aof 
ſurnamed the Nero of the North, yet at laſt is puniſhed ; wit 
for all bis crimes; altho' the brother of Chriſtian V han 
dethroned, and dies in priſon in old age, the object or 
contempt and deteſtation. pe. 
Thus have I drawn, in miniature, the principal Chri- bu 
ſtian princes who made a figure in Europe, when 
Charles V. took the reins of the empire. bo 
Sciences flourithed at that tinte in Italy more then g — 
ever. But ſhe was never more diſtant from that great n 
end propoſed by Julius II. of driving the Barbarians out lt ©" 
of Italy. The European powers were almoſt always at WW ** 
war ; but happily for the people, the little armics, 4 
which were raiſed for a time, . returned afterwards t 
the cultivation of the earth; and, in the midft of the of 
moſt obſtinate diſputes, Europe had not above one-filth th 
of the ſoldiers which ſhe now maintains in times of pro- 
found peace. They knew nothing of that continual and 1 
dreadful effort which conſumes the ſubſtance of a go- 1 
vernment in always keeping on foot thoſe numerous ar- Wl © 
mies, which in time of peace can only be employed . 
againſt the people, and may one day become fatal 0 d 


their maſters. 
'Fhe 


7 And even that very dog"fy!. 
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The principal force of the Chriſtian armies conſiſted 
lways in cavalry : foot was generally deſpiſed : there- 


Fre the Germans called them Lands-Knechte, . tillers of 
Jie earth. The janiſaries were the only formidable in- 
ry . fantry. 


France almoſt always made uſe of foreign infantry. 


Erne Swiſs as yet made no other uſe of their liberty, 


han to ſell their blood, and he generally believed him- 


ſelt ſure of victory, in whoſe army there was the greateſt 


number of Swiſs. Lhey preſerved this reputation until 
the battle of Marignan, where Francis I. defeated them 


With his cavalry, when he firſt attempted an invaſion of 


Italy. 

War began to grow more an art under Charles V. 
than it had ever been before. His great ſucceſſes; the 
progreſs of ſcience in Italy; the reformation, in point 
of religion, of one half of Europe: commerce apened 
with India by the ocean, and the conqueſts of Mexico 
and Peru, will make this age eternally memorable. 

A diet at Worms, famous for re-eſtabliſhing the im- 
perial chamber, which no longer fublilted , * 
but in name. Sr 

Charles V. eftabliſhes two vicars, not of the empire, 
but of the emperor. The vicars of the empire are Sax- 
ony and the Palatine, whoſe decrees are irrevocable. 
The vicars of the emperor are governors accountable 
only to the ſovereign. Theſe governors were his bro- 
ther Ferdinand, io whom he had given his poſſeſſions in 
Auſtria, the count Palatine, with twenty two aſſiſtants. 

This diet ſummons to appear before them the dukes 
of Brunſwic and of Lunenburg on the one part, and 
the biſhops of Hildeſheim and of Minden on the other, 
who maintained a continua} war upon each other, 
Fhey deſpiſe their decree, and are put under the ban of 
the empire, which they alſo hold in contempt, perſiſting 
in mutual hoſtility. The power of Charles V. is not 
yet ſufficiently ſtrong to give force to his laws. Two 
biſhops, armed and rebellious, diſpoſe the people very 
much, not only againſt the church, but its poſſeſſions. 

Luther comes to this diet with a protection from the 
emperor ; nor does he fear the fate of John Hus. The 

E 3 | prieſts 
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prieſts were not the ſtrongeſt party in this diet. They 
confer with him ; but neither fide rightly underſtand the 
other, ſo that they agree upon nothing, and let-him re- 
turn in peace to Saxony to deſtroy the Roman religion. 
On the 6th of May the emperor publiſhes an edict 
inſt Luther in his abſence, enjoining, under pain of 
difobedience, every prince and ſovereignty of the em- 
pire to impriſon him and his adherents. This procla- 
mation was levelled at the duke of Saxony, who, it was 
well known, would not obey it. But the emperor, 
who had united with Leo X againſt Francis I. was wil- 

. appear. as a Catholic. | 
attempts in this diet to form an alliance between 
the empire and the king of Denmark, Chriſtian II. his 
brother-in-law, aſſuring him of ſfuccour. Sentiments of 
horror againft tyranny are always predominant in genera! 
afſemblies; the enthuſiaſm of virtue muſt communicate 
itſelf, and the cries of nature will be heard. The whole 
diet exclaims againſt an alliance with a villain, contami- 
nated with the blood of ninety-four ſenators butchered 
before his eyes by the common executioners in Stock- 
holm, afterwards delivered up to be plundered. It is 
— that Charles V. had in view the ſecuring to 
rimſelf the three Northern crowns, in aiding his unwer- 


We fon pope Leo X perh 
he ſame , . more cunni a 

than wiſe, and & ing that between Francis I. 5 
Charles V. he ſhould be only involved, makes, almoſt 
at the ſame time, a treaty with each ; the firſt, in 1520, 
with Francis I. to whom he promiſes the kingdom of 
Naples, reſerving to himſelf Gaietta, and this by virtue 
of that chimerical law, that a king of Naples can never 
be emperor. His ſecond treaty was in 1521, with 


Charles V. to drive the French out of Italy, and give” 


the Milaneſe to Francis Sforza, a younger fon of Lewis 
the Moor, and above all, to. obtain 2 the holy ſce 
Ferrara, of which they always attempt to deprive the 
houſe of Efte. | 

The firſt hoſtility that engages the empire againſt 
France, is this. The duke » Boyillon, Robert de la 
Malk, ſovereign of the caſtle of Bouillon, — 

„ Clares 
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cares war by a herald againſt Charles V. and ravages 
Luxemburg. It is well known that be was ſtirred up 
by Francis I. who in public denied it. 

Charles, united with Henry VIII. and pope Leo X. 
makes war upon Francis I. on the fide of Picardy, and. 
towards the Milaneſe. In 1520 it had been already be- 
gun in Spain; but Spain is but an appendix to the an- 
nals of the empire. 

Lautrec, governor for the king of France in the Mi- 
laneſe, a very unfortunate general, becauſe he is raſh 
and imprudent, is driven out of Milan, Pavia, Lodi, 
Parma, and Placentia, by Proſpero di Colonna. 

Leo X. dies on the 2d of December, George marquis 
de Malaſpina, attached to France, and ſuppoſed to 
have poiſoned the pope, is arreſted, and clears himſelf 
of a crime, which would have been very hard to prove. 

This pope had 12,c00 Swiſs at his command. 

Cardinal Wolfey, tyrant of Henry VIII. who was the 
tyrant of England, has a mind to be pope. Charles V. 
dupes him, and manifeſts his power by giving the papa- 
© to his preceptor Adrian, a native of Utrecht, and 
then regent of Spain. | Jo 

Adrian is elected on the gth of January, and preſerves 
his name, notwithſtanding the ettabliſhed cuſtom of the 
eleventh century. The emperor abſolutely governs the 
papacy. The old league of the towns of Suabia is con- 
firmed at Ulm for eleven years. The emperor has ſome 
reaſon to fear it, but he inclines to pleaſe the Germans. 

Charles again repairs 10 England. He receives at 
Windſor the order of the garter, and promiſes 
to marry his couſin Mary, davghter to his 1522. 
aunt Catharine of Arragon and Henry VIII. 
ſhe who was aſtetwards married to his ſon Philip. He 
ſubmits, by an aſtoniſking clauſe, in caſe he ſhould rot 
marry this princeſs, to _— 506,000 crowns . This 
U 4 18 


According to Sleidanu-, the emperor obliged himſelf to eſ- 
pouſe his couſin the princeſs Mary, then ſeven years of age, and to 
pay the yearly ſum of 130,0c0 ducats to the kirg of England, 
while Henry ſnould continue to make war upon the French — 
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is the fifth time of his having been promiſed, without 
being once married. He divides France already in ima- 
gination with Henry VIII. who begins to think of re- 
* the pretenſion of his anceitors to that king- 


The emperor borrows money of the king of England. 
Here the enigma of his forfeiting nals. A ex- 
plained. This money lent is to ſerve one day as a por- 
tion, and this ſingular forfeiture is required of Henry 
VIII. as a fort of ſecurity. The emperor gives the 
prime miniſter, cardinal Wolſey, penſions, which do 
not recompence him for the loſs of the papacy. Why 
is the moſt powerful emperor, that has been ſince the 
days of Charlemagne, obliged, Maximilian-like, to bor- 
row money of Henry VIII? He makes war on the fide 
of the Pyrenzan mountains, of Picardy, and in Italy, 
all at the fame time. Germany bears no part in his ex- 
pence ; Spain very little; the mines of Mexico furniſh 

yet no regular produce; the expences of his coronation, 
and his firſt eftabliſhmemts of every kind, were immenſe. 

Charles V. is every where ſucceſsful. Cremona and 
Lodi are all that remain to Francis I. in the Milaneſe. 

Genoa, which he had hitherto poſſeſſed, is taken from 
him by the Imperialiſts. The emperor ailows Francis 
Storza, the laſt prince of that race, to enter Milan. 

But in the mean time the Ottoman power threatens 

Germany. The Turks are in Hungary. Solyman, as 

formidable as Selim and Mahomet II. had been, takes 
Belgtage, and thence proceeds to the fiege of Rhodes, 
which capitulates in about three months. 

This year is pregnant with great events. The ſtates of 
Denmark ſolemuly depoſe their tyrant Chriſtian, whom 
they look upon as a criminal, and imagine they do him 
a kindneſs in copfining themſelves barely to-depoſiog 
him. Guftavus Vaſa baniſhes the Catholic religion in 
Sweden. All the North, even to the Weſcr, is ready 
to follow this example. 

While 


until Charles ſhould conſummate his marriage with the princeſs 
Mary, or Hen y ſhould have acquired lands ia France ſufficient t 
yield that revenue. | 
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While a controverſial war threatens Germany with 


revolution, and while Solyman menaces 
hriſtianity in Europe, the quarrels between 4 8 
harles V. and Francis I. occaſion new misfortunes 
doth to Italy and France. | 
Charles V. and Henry VIII. in order to cruſh Francis I. 
ge in their cauſe the conſtable of Bou bon, who, 
xcited by ambition and revenge, rather than by a pa- 
riotic love of his country, undertakes to cauſe a diver- 
ion in the heart of France, as ſoon as the enemies of 
WF rancis ſhall attack his frontiers. They promiſe him in 
nrriage Eleonora, filter of Charles V. widow of the 
ing of Portugal, and, what is ſtill more eſſential, Pro- 
zence, with other territories, which they are to erect into 
x kingdom. 

To give the laſt ſtroke to France, the emperor enters 
Noto alliance with the Venetians, pope Adrian, and the 
WF lorentines. Duke Francis Sforza remains poſſeſſed of 
lian, which is wreſted from Francis I. t the em- 

error does not yet acknowledge Sforza to be duke of 

Milan; and declines deciding upon that province, until 

he ſhall become ſo abſolutely matter of it, that the French 
an have no more pretenſion. 

The Imperial troops enter Champagne. The treachery 
of the conſtable of Bourbon being diſcovered, he is 
. and goes to command for the emperor in 
ia. 
= lo the midſt of theſe great troubles, a trivial war breaks 

out between the eleQtors of Triers and the noblefſe of Al- 
face, which appears like a ſmall vortex moving within a 
great one. Charles V. is too much ingroſſed with rumi- 
WJ ating on his vaſt deſigns, and his variety of intereſts, to 
attend to the pacifying theſe tranſitory quarrels. 
= Clement VII. ſucceeds Adrian the 29th of Novem- 

ber. He was of the houſe of Medicis. His papacy 
vill be eternally remarkable for his unfortunate connec- 
tions ; for that weakneſs which at length cauſed the de- 
iiruQtion of Rome, ſacked by the army of Charles V. ic 
will be always diftinguiſhed by the loſs of the Florentine 
liberty, and by the irrevocable defection of England, torn 
from the Roman church. 
E 5 The 


— 
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The firſt ſtep of Clement VII. is the ſending a legate 
to the diet at Nuremberg, in order to engage L. 
1524. Germany to arm againſt Soly man, and to 
anſwer a writing, intitled, ** The Hundred fo 
Complaints againſt the Court of Rome.” He ſucceed; P 


in neither one nor the other. th 

It was not at all extraordinary that Adrian, the pre- * 
cepror, and afterwards the miniſter of Charles V. a man 1 
born with the genius of a ſubaltern, ſhould enter into a 2 


league which muſt render the emperor abſolute maſter of | 
Italy, and ſoon of all Europe. Clement VII. had never- 4 
theleſs ſufficient courage to detach himſelf from this 


e, in hopes to hold an equal balance. - 
here was at that time a_ man of the ſame family, bs 


who was indeed a great man. This was John de Me- 
dicis, Charles V's general. He commanded for the em- c 
r in Italy, together with the conſtable of Bourbon. | 4 
was he that in this year completed the driving the 
French out of that little part of the Milaneſe which L 
they ſtill poſſeſſed ; who beat Bonĩvet at Bia graſſa, where 7 
h 

0 

u 


n 


the famous chevalier Bayard loſt his life. 6 
The marquis de Peſcara, whom the French call Peſ- 
cacie, a noble rival to John de Medicis, marches into 
Provence with the duke of Bourbon: the latter deter- 
mines on the fiege of Marſeilles, in ſpite of Peſcara, iſ 
and the enterprize miſcarries-; but Provence is ravaged. iſ 
Francis I. when he ought to have aſſembled an army, 
purſues the Imperialiſts, who withdraw : he paſſes the 
Alps: he, to his wisforrune, enters that duchy of Mi- 
hn, which had been fo often won and loſt. houſe 
of Savoy was not yet ſufficiently ſtrong to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the French arms. | 
At that time the ancient papal policy 2 itſelf; 
and the fear, which a powerful emperor inſpired, make: 
Clement VII an ally to Francis I. to whom he offer: 
the kingdom of Naples. Frangis marches thither a large 
detachment of his army : thus, by dividing his forces, he 
weakens himſelf, and prepares inevitable misfortunes for if 
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The king of France beſieges Pavia. The count de 
Lanoy, viceroy of Naples, Peſcara, and 
Bourbon, endeavour to raiſe the ſiege, by 1525. 
forcing a paſſage at Mirabel Park, where 
Francis I. was poſted. The French artillery alone put 
the Imperialiſts to the route. The king of France ought 
not to have moved, and he was beaten. He engages in 
the purſuit, and is intirely defeated. The Swiſs, who 
made up the force of his infantry, abandoned him and 
fled ; and he was not perſuaded of the ill conſequences 
of having an intire mercenary body of infantry, nor of 
having relied too much on his own courage, until he 
fell a captive into the hands cf the lmperialiſts, and 
of that Buurbon, whom he had abuſed and forced into 
rebellion. 

Charles V. received the news of his exceſſive good 
fortune at Madrid, where he ſtill was, and diſſembled 
his joy. They ſend him his priſoner. He then appears 
abſolute maſter of Europe: and had been ſo effectually, 
had he purſued his fortune at the head of 50,000 men, 
inſtead of remaining at Madrid. But his ſucceſſes raiſed 
him enemies; and the more ſo, fince he, who paſſed for 
one of the moſt active princes, did not make a proper 
uſe of them. 

Cardinal Wolſey, who was out of humour with the 
emperor, inſtead of perſuading Hemy VIII. whom he 
governed, to enter France, then abandoned, and an eaf) 
prey, engages him to declare againſt Charles V. thereby 
ſeizing that balance which had eſcaped the fecble hands 
of Clement VII. Bourbon, whom Charles flattered with 
the hopes of a kingdom, made up of Provence, Dau- 
phine, and the eſtate of the conſtable, is as yet no more 
than governor of the Milaneſe. 

One muſt neceſſarily believe that Charles V. had ſome 
ſecret weighty enga-emen's in Spain, fince at that criti- 
cal time he neither entered France, intirely open to in- 
vaſion, nor Italy, which to him might have been an 
eaſy conqueſt ; nor yet Germany, where new dif- 
putes, aud the love of indepe created freſh 
troubles, 


The 
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The different ſectaries knew very well what they 


would not believe, but did not know what they would 
believe. All agreed in exclaiming againft the abuſes of 
the court of Rome and its — and they in / roduced 
other abuſes. Melanchton oppoſes Luther upon ſome 
articles. | 

Storck, a native of Silefia, goes farther than Luther 
had done He is the founder of the ſect of Anabaptiſts, 
whoſe apoſtle is Muncer. They both preach ſword in 
hand. Luther began with engaging the princes in his 
party. Muncer eftabliſhed his among the people of the 
country, whom he ſoothed and ſpirited with a notion of 
equality, nature's primitive law, which had been de- 
ſtroyed by force and affyciations. The firſt fury of the 
peafants diſplayed itfelt in Suabia, where they were 
greater ſlaves than e\ſewhere. Muncer goes to Thu- 
ringia, and there, whilſt he preaches equality, makes 
himſelf maſter of Mulhauſen ; and, whilſt he preaches 
up difintereſtedneſs, cauſes the wealth of the inhabitants 
to be laid at hi: feet. All the peafants-riſe in Suabia, 
Franconia, in part of Thuringia, the Palatinate, and 
Alface. | 

Indeed theſe fort of favags draw up a manifeſto, 
which a Lycurgus would have ſigned. They inſiſt 
* upon paying only the tithes of their corn, which 
ſhall be employed to relieve the poor; that they ſhall 
have free liberty of water and chace ; that they ſhall be 
allowed wood to build cabins, to defend them againſt the 
cold; and that their daily labour ſhall be leſſened.“ 
They lay claim to the rights of human nature, but they 
ſupport them like wild beaſts. They maffacre all the 
2 they meet. A natural ſon of the emperor has 

is throat cut. 

It is very remarkable, that theſe peaſants at laſt ſet a 
gentleman at their head, like the revolted ſkves men- 
tioned in antiquity, who, finding themſelves incapable of 
governing, choſe for their king the only maſter that had 


OG. e ſlaughter. 
hey ſeize upon Heilbron, Spire, Wurtzbourg, and 
the countries round theſe towns. 


Muncer 
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Muncer and Storck lead the army in quality of pro- 

hets. The old elector of Saxony, Frederic, engages 

in a bloody battle with them near Franchuſen, in the 
county of Mansfield. In vain do the two prophets ſing 
canticles in the name of the Lord: theſe fanatics ate in- 
ticely defeated. Muncer, taken after the battle, is con- 
demned to loſe his head : he abjures his tenets before 
his death: he had been no enthuſiaſt : he had only con- 
ducted thoſe that were: but his diſciple Fitter, con- 
demned along with him, dies fully perſuaded of them. 
Storck returns to preach in Silefia, and ſends diſciples 
into Poland. The emperor, in the mean time, nego- 
ciates at his eaſe with the king of France, his priſoner 
at Madrid. 

The principal articles of the treaty, whereby 
Charles V. impoſes laws upon Francis I. 6. 
are theſe : — 

The king of France gives up to the emperor the duchy 
of Burgundy and the county of Charolois. He re- 
nounces his right to ſovereignty upon the Artois and 
upon Flanders : he cedes to him Arras, Tournay, 
— St Amand, Liſle, Douay, Orchies, and Hef- 
din: he deſiſts from his pretenſions upon the Two Sici- 
lies, the Milaneſe, the county of Aſte, and upon Ge- 
noa: he promiſes no longer to | — the duke of 
Gueldres, whom he had always ſupported againſt this 
| emperor ; nor the duke of Wirtemburg, who 
claimed his duchy, which had been fold to the houſe of 
Auftria : he promiſes to oblige the hei s to the crown of 
Navarre to renounce their rights to it: he ſigus an of- 
fenfive and defenſive league with the conqueror, who 
had raviſhed from him ſo many territories, and promiſes 
to marry Eleonora his fiſter. 

He is obliged to receive into favour the duke of Bur- 
gundy, to reſtore him his eſtate, and to indemnify not 
only him but all his party. | 

or was this all: the two eldeſt ſons of this king 
were to be delivered up as hoſtages for fulfilling the 
treaty, which is ſigned the 14th of January. 


While 
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While the King of France brings his two ſons to be 
left captives in his ſtead, Lanoy, viceroy of Naples, 
enters his apartments booted, to make him fign the con- 
tract of marriage with Eleonora, whom he had never 
feen, and who was then four leagues off. A ſtrange way 
this of taking a wife! 

It is aſſit med, that Francis I. made a formal proteſta- 
tion againſt all his promiſes, in the preſence of a notary, 
before he ſigned them. It is Cifticult to believe, that a 
notary of Madrid either would or could enter the priſon 
of a king, to witneſs ſuch an act. 


The dauphin and the duke of Orleans are ſent into 


Spain, exchanged for their father upon the river Andoye, 
and carried into bondage. , 


Charles might have had Burgundy, had he cauſed it 


to have been ceded before he had releaſed bis priſoner. 
The king of France expoſed his two children to the em- 
peror's anger by not keeping his word. *There had been 
a time when ſuch an infringement would have coſt theſe 
two princes their lives. 

Francis I: cauſes it to be repreſented by the ſtates of 
Burgundy, that he cannot part with ſo fine a province of 
France. He ought not then to have promiſed it. Such 
was the ficuation of this king, that every party was ſorry 
for him. 

On the 22d of May, Francis J. whoſe misfortunes 
and receſſities had procured him many friends, figns a 
league at Cognac with pope Clement VII. the king of 
England, the Venetians, the Florentines, and the Swils, 
againſt the emperor. This league is called Holy, be- 
cauſe the pope is at the head of it. The king thereby 
Ripulates, to put that very duke, Francis Sforza, whom 
before he would have ſtripped of it, in poſſeſſion of the 
Milane ſe | 

He concludes with fighting for his old enemies The 
emperor finds France, England, and Italy, at once arm- 
ing againſt his power ; becauſe that power itſelf was pot 
ſufficiently ſtrong to prevent ſuch a revolution, and be- 
cauſe he remained idle at Madrid, when he ought to 


have proceeded in making a proper uſe of the victories 


won by bis generals. 
| | During 
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During this confuſion of intrigues and of wars, the 


Imperialiſts were maſters not only of Milan, but of al- 
mott the whole province ; Francis Sforza poſſeſſing no 
more than the caftle of Milan: but as ſoon as the league 
is figned, there is a riſing in the Milaneſe. They take 

rt with their duke. "the Venetians march and take 

odi from the emperor. "The duke of Urbino enters the 
Milaneſe at the head of the pope's army. In fpite of fo 
many enemies, the good fortune of Charles 2 | 
Italy to him: he ought to have loft it for ſtaying at 
Madrid ; but it is defended for him by the old Antonio 
de Leva, and his other generals. Francis I. cannot 
march troops faſt enough from his own weakened king- 
dom; the pope's army acts flowly, and that of Venice 
faintly. Francis Sforza is obliged to give up his caſtle 
of Milan. A very fmall number of — and Ger- 
mans, properly conmanded and accuſtomed to victory, 

rocure all theſe advantages for Charles, at a time of 
his life when he ſcarcely does any thing himſelf: he te- 
mains ſtill at Madrid; he applies himſelf to the regu- 
lating ranks and forming titles: he marries Iſabella, 
daughter to Emanuel the Great king of Portugal; while 
the new elector of Saxony, John the Conſtant, profe ſſes 
the reformed religion, abolithing that of Rome in 
Saxony; while Philip landgrave of Heſſe does the fame 
in his dominions, Frankfort eſtabliſhes a Lutheran fe- 
nate ; and while a great number of Teutonic knights, 
deſtined to the defence of the church, quit it in order to 
marry, and appropriate to the uſe of their families the 
commander ies of the order. 

Fifty of the Knights Templars had been formerly 
burned, and the order extirpated, for no other reaſon 
but becauſe they were rich. The Teutonic order was 
powerful: Albert of Brandenburgh, who was grand 
maſter of it, divides Pruſſia with Poland, and remains 
ſovereign cf that part called Ducal Pruſſia, doing homage 
and paying tribute to the king of Poland. This rc volu- 
tion is commonly placed in 1525. | 1 

Things being thus circymftanced, the Lutherans 
haughtiſy demand the eſtabliſhment of their religion in 
Germany at the diet of Spire ; while Ferdinand, who 
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holds this diet, requeſts aſſiſtance againſt Solyman, who 
returns to the attack of Hungary, The diet grants nei- 
ther the liberty of religion, nor the ſuccours in behalf of 
Chriſtianity againſt the Ottomans. 

The young Lewis, king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
imagines he thall be able alone to fuſtain the attacks of 
the Turkiſh empire. He hazards a battle with Solyman. 
It was called the battle of Mohats, from the field on 
which it was fought, hot far from Buda. It was as 
dreadful in its conſequences to the Chriſtians as the battle 
of Varnes. Almoſt all the nobleſſe of Hungary periſhed 
therein. The army is intirely cut to pieces, and the 
king in his flight drowned in a moriſs. The writers of 
thoſe times tell us, that Solyman cauſed 1500 Hunga- 
rian priſoners, who were of the nobleſſe, to be behead- 
ed; yet that he wept at ſeeing the picture of the un- 
fortunate king Lewis. It is ſcarcely credible, that a 
man, who in cold blood could ſtrike the heads off 1500 
noblemen, ſhould weep for the death of one. Theſe two 
facts are equally doubrful. 

Solyman- takes Buda, and menaces the ſurrounding 
countries. This misfortune of Chriſtianity aggrandizes 
the houſe of Auſtria, The archduke Ferdinand; brother 
to Charles V. demands Hungary and Bohemia, as eftates 
which ought to deyolve io him by family compaQts, by 


way of inheritance. This right of inheritance was re- af 
conciled by the right of election made by the people, the ip 
one ſupporting the other. The ſtates of Hungary cle& R 
him on the 26th of October. n 

In the mean time another party declare John Zapoli, n 
count of Scepus. vaivode of Tranfilvania, king in Alba b 
Regalis. Perhaps no kingdom fince that time was fo un- n 
fortunate as Hungary It was almoſt alway: divided into U 
two ſactions, and over-run by the Turks. Ferdinand, ( 
in the mean time, has the good luck to drive out his ri- ; 


val in a few days, and to be crowned at Buda, whence 
the Turks had withdrawn themſelves. 

On the 24th of February Ferdinand is elected king of 

Bohemia, without any competitor ; and he 

1527. acknowledges that he holds the kingdom 

ex libera et bona voluntate, by the free and 

goodwill of thoſe who had choſen him. Charles 
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Charles V. remains till in Spain, while his houſe ac- 


quires two kingdoms, and his fortune in Italy outſoars 


his projects. ; 

He pays but badly his troops under the command of 
the duke of Bourbon, and of Philibert de Chalons prince 
of Orange; however, they ſubſiſt upon rapine, to which 
they give the name of contribution. The Holy League 
was conſiderably diſordered. The king of France had 
neglected that vengeance which he ſought after, and had 
not yet ſent an army beyond the Alps. The Venetians 
ſtir but little, the pope till leſs, and he is reduced to 
raiſe very bad troops. Bourbon leads his ſoldiers ſtraight 
to Rome, which he ſtorms on the 27th, but is killed in 
ſcaling the walls; however, the prince of Orange enters 
the town. The pope takes refuge, and is wade priſoner 
in the caſtle of St. Angelo. The town is pillaged and 
deſtroyed, as it had formerly been by Alaric and by other 
Barbarians. | 

it is ſaid that the pillage amounted to ſifteen millions 
of crowns. Charles, for only requiring half that ſum 
as its ranſom, might have reigned in Rome : but, after 
the troops had lived there for nine months at diſcretion, 
he was obliged to part with it. His luck was the ſame 
with all others who had ſacked that capital. 

There had been too much blood ſpilled in this dif- 
aſter ; but many ſoldiers, who were enriched by the 
ſpoil, remained inhabitants of the country; and in 
Rome, and the neighbourhood round it, in ſome few 


months, were reckoned not leſs than '4700 young wo- 


men with child. Rome, that had formerly been inha- 
bited by Goths and Vandals, was now peopled by Spa- 
niards and Germans: the blood of the — had 
been mixed with that of a crowd of ſtrangers under the 
Cæſars. At this day there is but one ſingle family in 
Rome that can call itſelf Roman. No more than the 
name and ruins of this miſtreſs of the world ſubſiſt. 
During the impriſonment of the. pope, Alphonſo I. 
duke of Ferrara, fiom whom Julius II. had taken Mo- 
dena and Reggio, recovers his poſſeſſions, when Cle- 


ment VII. capitulates in the caſtle of St. Angelo. The 


Malateſtas poſſes themſelves again of Rimini. The 
| Venetians, 


— 
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Venetians, allies to the pope, take Ravenna, to guard 
it for him, ſay they, againſt the emperor. The Floren- 
tines, ſhaking off the yoke of the Medicis, ſet themſelves 
at liberty. 

Francis I. and Henry VIII inſtead of Tending troops 
into ltaly, ſend ambaſſadors to the emperor, who was 
then at Valladolid. Fortune, in leſs than two years, 
had put into his hands Rome, the Milaneſe, a king of 
France, and a pope, without his making uſe of theſe 
opportunities. R 

Strong enough to pillage Rome, he was not able to 
keep it, and the old chaim of the emperors, their 
pretence upon the dominion of Rome, remaiaing fti:1 
eclipſed. 4 | 

At length Francis I. ſends an army into the Milaneſe, 
under that very Lautrec who had before loſt it, leaving 


his two children ſtill in bondage. This army once more Cl 
retakes the Milaneſe, which they had won and loft in fo C 
ſhort a time. This diverſion and the plague, which ta- Ci 


vage Rome and the conquering army at the ſame. time, 
pave the way for the s deliverance. Charles V. 
on one fide fings Te Deum, and makes proceſſions in 
Spain for this deliverance of the holy father, whom he 
nevertheleſs. holds in captivityz on the other, he ſells 
him his libet:y for 400,coo ducats. Clement VII. lays 
Cuwn 100, co, and makes his eſcape without having 
paid the rcſt. | 

While Rome is ſacked, and the pope ranſomed in the 
name of Charles V. the protector of the Catholic faith, 
ſuch ſeas ag were enemies to that religion make new 
progreſs. The ſacking of Rome, and the pope's capti- 
vity, give the Lutherans freſh ſpirits. 

Maat is legally aboliſhed at Straſburg, in conſequence 
of a public diſpute. Ulm, Augſburg, and many other 
Imperial towns, declare themſelves Lutherans. The 
council of Berne admit the cauſe of the Catholics and 
that of the Sacramerearians,. diſciples of Zuinglius, to 
be pleaded before then. I] heſe ſectarĩes differ hom the 
Lutherans ptincipally about the Euchariſt. The Zuing- 
liens affirm, that God is in the bread only by faith; and 
the Lutherans affirm, that Cod is with the bread, in ory 

EBAY bread, 
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bread, and upon the bread ; but all agree that the bread 
exiſts. Geneva and Conſtance follo the example of 
Berne, The Zuinglians are the progenitors of Calyiniſts ; 
of people of ſound ſenſe, but imple and auſtere. The 
Bohemians, the Germans, and the Swiſs, are thoſe who 
ravaged one half of Europe at the ſiege of Rome. 

The Anabaptiſts renew their fury, in the name of the 
Lord, from the Palatinate ro Wirtſburg, They are dif- 

rſed by the elector Palatine, aſſiſted by the generals 
Iruchſes and Fror ſberg 

The Anabaptiſts appear again in Utrecht, and cauſe 
the archbiſhop of that town, who was the | 
ſovereign of it, to fell it to Charles V. left — 
the duke of Gueldres ſhould make himſelf maſter 
of it. 

This duke, ſecretly protected by France, oppoſes 
Charles V. whom nothing could hitherto withſtand. 
Charles wakes peace with him, on condition that the 
duchy of Gueldtes and the county of Zutphen ſhould 
revert to the houſe of Auſiria, ia caſe of the duke's dy- 


22 without male iſſue. 


The quarrels of religion ſeem to demand the preſence 


of Charles in Getmany, While war ſummons him to 


Italy. 

Two heralds, Guienne and Clarencieux, the one on 
the part of France, the other on that of England, de- 
clare war againſt him at Madrid. Prancis I. had no bu- 
ſineſs to declare it, bezauſe he had already done it in the 
Milaneſe, and Henry VIII. ſtill lefs, becauſe he bad not 
done it at all. . | 

It is an idle fancy to think, that princes neither act 
nor ſpeak but like politicians. They do both hke men. 
The emperor ſharply reproaches the king of England 
with his intended divorce from Catharice of Arragon, 
who was Charles's aunt, and charges the herald Cla- 
rencieux to tell him, that cardinal Wolſey adviſed both 
the divorce and the war, to revenge» himſelf for the loſs 
of the papacy. As to Francis I. he teproaches him with 
the breach of his promife, and deelates he will fight him 
band ro hand. It is true, that Francis I. had broke his 

| werd ; 
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word ; but it is no leſs true, that to keep it had been 
extremely difficult. 
Francis IL. anſwers him in theſe terms: You lie in 
your throat, and as often as you repeat it, you lie,“ &c. 
Appoint the place of combat, we ſhall meet you pro- 
per'y x" ma] 1 he emperor ſends a herald to the 
ing of France, to notify the place of combat, whom 
the king receives on the 1oth of September in the moſt 
magnificent manner. The herald would have ſpoken 
before the delivery of his letter, wherein was aſcertained 
the place of engagement; but the king filences him, and 
will 'only fee the letter, which therefore was never pro- 
duced. Thus the time of two kings is taken up, with 
giving each other the lye by beralds at arms. ' here is 
in this procedure an ait of knight-ertaatry and ridicule, 
different from our manners. 
ring all thefe bravadoes, Charles V. loſes the fruits 
of the battle of Pavia, of the taking of the king, and 
the captivity of the pope. He is alio near loſing the 
kingdom of Naples. — had already ſeized upon 
Abbruzzo intizely. The Venetians bad poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of moſt of the maritime towns of that kingdom. 
The celebrated Andrew Doria, then in the French ſer- 
vice, had with the gallies of Genoa beaten the imperial 
fleer. The emperor, who ſix months before was maſter 
of Italy, is near being driven out of it ; hut it is the 
fate of the French, to loſe always in Italy what they 
had gained. b 
The contagion reaches their . Lautrec dies. 
Naples is evacuated. Henry duke of Brunſwick with a 
new army approaches to cefend the Milancſe againſt the 
French, and againſt Sforza. 
Doria, who had contributed ſo much to the ſucceſs of 
France, diſguſted at Francis I. and fearing an aireſt, 


quits his ſervice, and paſſes over to that of the cmperar 
with his gallics. "2 
e 


This anſwer gives him a higher i ea of the French king's ſpi- 
rit, than of his veracity or good breeding; and yet, when the dif- 
ference became very critical, his ſpirit feerned to flag, as we have 
obſerved in another part of this work, 
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* The war continues in the Milaneſe, and pope Cle- 
ment VII. negotiates while he waits the event of it. It 
was no longer a time to excommunicate an emperor, or 
transfer his ſceptre into other hands by divine appoint- 
ment. This formerly might have been the caſe, had 
Ns he refuſed to lead the pope's horſe by the bridle ; but 
we pope, after his imprifonment, af er the ſacking of 
it Rome, ineffeQually ſupported by the French, feati g 
K even the Venetians, his allies, willing to eftabliſh bis 
p family at Florence, perceiving beſides Sweden, Denmark, 
; and one half of Germany, fallen from the Roman 
N church; the pope, I ſay, in tlieſe extremities, reſpecte d 
h and feared Charles V. ſo very much, that inſtead cf 
breaking the marriage between Henry VIII. and Catha- 
, rine, the aunt of Charles, he was ready to excommu- 
nicate that very Henry VIII.. his ally, becauſe Charles 
required it. 

The king of England, a flave to his — bends 
his thoughts upon nothing but being ſepa- 
rated from his wife Catharine of Arragon, a 1520. 
very virtuous woman, by whom he had a 
daughter ſome years before, and marrying his miſtreſs 
Ann of Bolein, or Bollen, or Boulen. 

Francis I. fill leaves his two children captives to 
Charles V. in Spain, and makes war againſt him in the 
Milaneſe. Duke Francis Sforza ftill leagued with that 
king, and ſeeks the countenance of the emperor, willing 
to preſerve his duchy by the hands of the ſtronger, a 
fearing to loſe it, either by the one or by the other. 
Germany is rent by the Proteſtants and Catholics. The 
fulran Solyman prepares to attack it, and Charles V. re- 
mains at Valadolid. 

Old Antonio de Leva, one of the greateſt generals in 
his time, 73 years old, fick of the gont, and carried on 
a litter, defeats the French in the Milaneſe, near the 
frontiers of Pavia, The remainder of them diſperſe, 
and quit a country that has been fo fatal ro them. The 
pope ſtill continues to treat, and had happily concluded 
his negotiation, before the French receive this laſt ſtroke. 
The emperor treats the pope very generouſly ; firſt, 
% make amends in the eyes of the Catholics ; and 5 

trut 
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truth he had ſome need of it, for the ſcandal of ſacking 
of Rome. Secondly, to engage the pontiff to oppoſe 
the arms of religion to the ſcandal that was like to fa 
upon his aunt at London, by making void her marriage, 
and baſtardizing his couſin Mary, that very Mary, to 
whom he ought to have been martied; and thirdly, be- 
cauſe the French were not rooted out of Icaly, when 
this treaty was concluded. 

The emperor gives Ravenna, Servia, Modena, and 
Reggio to pope Clement VII. leaving him at liberty to 
purſue his pretenſions on Ferrara. He promiſes him 
alſo, to give Tuſcany to Alexander de Medicis. The 
treaty, ſo advantageous to the pope, was ratified at 
Barcelona ny? 

. Immediately after, he agrees to terms with Francis I. 
who purchales his children for 2,000,000 of golden 
crowns, paid down, and 500,000 crowns to be given by 
Francis to Henry VIII. being the ſum forfeited by Charles 
V. for not marryiag his — Mary. 


Francis had certainly nothing to ſay to Charles the th 
Vth's debts; but he was conquered, and his children 4 
ought to be redeemed : 2,500,0c0 golden crowns cer- 80 


tainly impoveriſhed France, but was not equal to the va- 
lue of Burgundy, which remained to the king; be ſides, 
it was ſo contrived with the king of England, that the 


forfeit was never paid. h 
France, then impoveriſhed, appears no longer formi- b 
dable ; Italy waits the orders of the emperor ; the Ve- } 
netians temporize, while Germany fears the Turks, and 
wrangles about religion. " 
Ferdinand aſſembles a diet at Spire, where Lutherans : 
take the name of Proteſtants from the proteſting of 8 
Saxony, Heſſia, Lunenburg, Anhalt, and fourteen im- , 
perial towns, againſt the edict of Ferdinand, and appeal : 
to a future council. | $ 8 
Ferdinand leaves the proteſtants to believe and act as f 
they pleaſe: he did well. Solyman, who had no reli- - 


— diſputes to appeaſe, ſtill intends the crown of 
ungary for John Zapoli, Vaivode of Tranſilvania, an 
oppoſer of Ferdinand, and this kingdom was to have 
become tributary to the Tuks. 


— 


Solyman 


fe 


all 
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Solyman ſubdues Hungary, enters Auſtria, takes Al- 
temburg by aſſault, beſieges Vienna on the 26th of Sep- 
tember; but Vienna is always the ſtumbling block of 
the Turks. It is the fortune of the houſe of Bavaria, 
to defend Auſtria in theſe perils. Phi.ip the Warlike, 
brother to the electot Palatine, the latt elector of the 
eldeſt Palatine branch, delends Vienna. Solyman raiſes 
the fiege in 30 days; but remains maſter of Hungary, 
and gives the inveſtitute of it to John Zapoli. | 

Charles at laſt quits Spain, and arrives at Genoa, 
which, no longer French, attends her fate from him. 
He declares Genoa free, and a fief of the empire, He 
goes from town to town in triumph, curing the time 
that the Turks befiege Vienna. Pope Clement VII. 
waits for him at Bologna, whither Chailes at length 
comes to receive on his knees, the benediction of him, 
whom he had b eld captive, whoſe dominions he had de- 
ſolated After having been at the pope's feet as a ca- 
tholic, he receives, as an emperor, Francis Sforza, who 
throws himſelf at his feet, and aſks his pardon. He 
gives him the inveſtiture of the Milanefe for 100,0c0 
golden ducats paid down, and 500,000 payable in ten 
years. He gives him his niece, the daughter of the 
tyrant Chriſtiern in marriage; after which he himſelf is 
crowned by the pope at Bologna. Like Frederic III. 
he receives from him three crowns, the one of Ger- 
many, the other of Lombardy, and the third of the 
Empire. The pope, in giving him the ſceptre, addreſſes 
him thus: Emperor, our fon, take this ſceptre, to 
reign over the people of the empire, over whom we 
and the electors judge you worthy to command.” In 
giving him the globe, he fays to him; © This globe 
repreſents the wWolld, which you ought to govern with 
virtue, religion, and conſtancy.” The ceremony of the 
globe recals to mind the image of the ancient Roman 
empne, maſter of the beſt part of the known world, 
and in ſome meaſure belonging to Charles V. ſovereign ' 
of Spain, Italy. Germany, and America. 6 

Charles kifſes the pope's feet in the time of maſs, but 

had no mule to lead. The emperor and pope eat in 
the fame ſtate, each at a table by biuiſelf. 


He 
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He promiſes to the pope's nephew Alexander de Me. 
dicis, his baſtard Margaretta, with Tuſcany as a pat. 
tion. 

By theſe regulations and conceſſions it is evident, that 
Charles V. did not afpire at being king of the Chrillian 
continent as Charlemagne had been. He only aimed at 
being the principal perſonage, at having the chief in- 
fluence there, and preferving his right of fovereign:; 
over. Italy. Had he intended to have engroſſed ail 0 
himſelf. he had drained Spain of men and money, 0 
have eſtabliſhed himſelf at Rome, and governed Lom- 
bardy as one of bis provinces. But this does not do; 
for the more he had ingroſſed, the more he had to 
fear. > 
The Tuſcans, ſeeing their liberty ſacrificed by the 

union between the emperor and the pope, 

1530. have the courage to defend themſelves againf 
both ; but this courage is uſeleſs, oppoſed to 
ſtrength. Florence, beſieged, ſurrenders upon condi- 
tion. 

Alexander de Medicis is received as their ſovereign, 
and acknowledges himſelf a vaſſal of the empire. 

Charles V. diſpoſes of principalities like a judge and a 
maſter. He gives up Modena and Reggio to the duke 
cf Ferrara, in ſpite of the prayers of the pope. He 
creQs Mantua into a duchy. It was at this zra he gave 
Malta to the knights of St. John, who had loft Rhodes. 
The donation bears date the 24th of March. He makes 
them this preſent as king of Spain, and not as emperor. 
He a himſelf as much as poſſible upon the Turks. 
by oppatng to them this bulwark, which they could 
never deſtroy. Y 

After having thus diſpoſed of territories, he goes to 
endeavour to give peace to Germany; but it is much 
harder to ſettle the quarrels of religion, than the inte- 

reſts of princes. 
I be confeſſion of Augſburg was made about this 
time, which ſerves as a rule to the proteſtants and a 
rallying of their party. This diet of Augſburg begin 
the zoth of June. On the 26th the proteſtants preſent 
theic confeſſion of faith in Latin and German. 
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Straſburg, Meninguen, Lindau, and Conſtance, there 
reſent their act of Separation, and call it, The confeſ- 
Eon of the four towns. They were Lutherans like the 
reſt, and differed but in few points. 
Zuinglius alſo ſends thither his confeſſion, altho' nei- 
ther he nor the canton of Berne were either Lutherans 


or Imperialifts. 


Diſputes run high. On the 22d of September, the 
emperor publiſhes a decree, injoining the proteſtants to 
deſiſt from farther innovations, to leave full liberty to 
the catholic religion in their different territories, and to 
prepare a preſentation of their griefs, for a council to be 
convoked in ſix months. 

The four towns form an alliance with the three can- 
tons of Berne, Zurich and Baſil, whereby they are to 
be furniſhed with troops, ſhould any encroachments be 
made upon their liberty. | 

The diet makes out the proceſs of the grand maſter 
of the Teutonic order ; Albert of Brandenburg, who, 
as. we have ſeen, had become a Lutheran, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of ducal Pruflia, and chaſed out the catholic 
knights. He is put under the ban of the empire, but is 
nevertheleſs mafter of Pruſſia. | 

The diet fixes the imperial chamber in the town of 
Spire. It is by this, that it is finiſhed ; and the emperor 
appoints another at Cologne, in order to have his bro- 
ther Ferdinand there elected king of the Romans. 

Ferdinand is choſen on the 5th of January by all the 
electors, except John the Conſtant, of Saxony, who 
fruitleſsly oppoſes him. 3 

The proteſtant princes at that time, and the deputies 
of the Lutheran tuwns unite themſelves at Smalcalde, a 
town of Heſſia. The league for their general defence, 
is ſigned in the month of March. Their zeal for their 
religion, and fear of ſeeing the empire, which was elec- 
tive, become an hereditary monarchy, were the motives 
of this league between John duke of Saxony, Philip 
landgrave of Heſſe, the duke of Wirtemburg, the prince 
of Anhalt, the count of Mansfield, and the towns of 
their communion. Gy | 

Vor. IX. F Francis 
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Francis I. who cauſed the Lutherans in his own domi. 
nions to be burnt, promiſes to aſſiſt thoſe of 
1531. Germany. The emperor then negotiate; 
with them; the Anabaptiſts only are proſe. 
cuted, who had ſettled in Moravia. Their new apollle, 
Hutter, who travelled about making proſelytes, is taken 
at Tirol, and burned at Inſpruck. 
This Hutter preached neither ſedition nor ſlaughter, 
2s moſt of his predeceffors had done. He was a man 
infatuated with the ſunplicity of the primitive times, 
and would not allow even his own diſciples to carry arms. 
He preached up reformation and equality, and therefore 
they burned him. 5 
hilip, landgrave of Heſſe, a prince worthy of great. 
er power and better fortune, is the firſt who undertake; 
to re- unite the ſes that are ſeparated from the Roman 
communion. A project which has been ſince vainly at- 
tempted, and would have ſaved much blood to Europe. 
Ma tin Bucer was charged, in the name of the Sacra- 
mentarians, to reconcile them to the Lutherans. But 
Luther and Melancthon were inftexible, and in that ſhew 
themſelves more obſtinate than cunning. The princes 
and the towns have in view the two objects, their reli- 
gion, and the reduction of the — pewer to nar- 
Tower bounds. Had it not been for this laft article, 
there had been no civil war. The Proteſtants perſiſt in 
refuſing to acknowledge Ferdinand for king of the Ro- 
mans 


The 


emperor, made uneaſy by the proteſtants, and 
2 by the Turks, ſtifles for ſome time 
15 36. the rifing troubles, anting to the Pro- 
* teſtants all hey * — the 4 held at Nu- 
remberg in the month of June; and ſuppreſſing al 
proceedings agaiuſt them, gives them intire liberty even 
to the holding a council; nay leaves even the rights of 
his brother Ferdinand undecided. 
le could not have yielded more; but it was to the 
Turks the Lutherans owed this indulgence. 1 
The condeſcenſion of Charles encourages the Pro- 
te ſtants to manifeſt their duty. They furniſh an 2 
again 
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againſt Solyman, and raiſe, by way of common ſubſidy, 


150,000 florins for that ſervice. The pope alſo exerts 
himſelf, by furniſhing 6000 men and 4,000,000 crowns. 
Charles draws troops out of Flanders and Naples. We 
now ſee an army of above 100,000 men, compoſed of 
nations different in their language and education, yet 
animated with the ſame ſpirit, to march againſt the com- 
mon enemy. The count Palatine, Philip, deſtroys a 
body of Turks who had advanced as far as Gratz in 
Stitia. The flower of Solyman's numerous: army is 
cut off, and he is obliged to retreat to Conſtantinople. 
Solyman, in ſpite of his great reputation, conducts this 
campaign with little judgment. He had in truth taken 
many wrong ſteps, bringing with him near 200,000 
faves. This was waging war like a Tartar, and not 
like an experienced commander. | 
The emperor and his brother, after the departure of 
the Turks, diſband their army ; the ter part of 
which was auxiliary, and collected only for the preſent 
But few troops remained under imperial en- 
ſigns. At that time every thing was done of a ſudden. 

There was no eſtabliſhed fund for the maintenance of an 
army any long time, and very few deſigus were long 
followed. Seizing an opportunity was every thing. 
Charles V. then made war in perſon, which others had 
ſo long made for him; for, till that time, he had ſeen 
none the fiege of the little town of Mouzon, in 
1521, ever fince which having met nothing but good 
fortune, he had now inclined to partake of the glory. 
He returns into Spain by way of Italy, leav- 
ing to his brother the king of the Romans, 1533. 
the care of governing the Proteſtants. 

He is no ſooner in Spain, than his aunt Catharine of 
Arragon is repudiated by the king ef England, and her 
marriage annulled by Cranmer archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. Clement VII. could no longer excuſe himſelf 
from excommunicating Henry VIII. | 

The Milaneſe were till neareſt the heart of Francis I. 
This prince ſeeing Charles eably inclined, but few 
troops in Lombardy, and Francis Sforza without chil- 
dren, endeavours to draw off the latter from the em- 

F 2 perur's 
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1 He ſends him ſecretly a mĩniſſer name: 
Maraviglia, born in the Milaneſe, with orders not 0 
_— any character, although he gave him credential 

tters. 0 

The ſubject of this man's commiſſion is ſeen int» 
Sforza, to,clear himſelf with the emperor, quarrels with 

Maraviglia ; a man is killed in the tray, and Sforza cr. 
ders the miniſter's head to be ſtruck off, nor is the king 
of France able to revenge it. 

All that he can do, is to ſecretly aſſiſt Ulric duke cf 
Wirtemburg, to re-enter his duchy, and ſhake off the 
ke of the houſe of Auſtria, This prince, being : 
oteſtant, expected his re- eſtabliſhment from the league 
of Smalcalde, and the king of France's affiſtance. 

The princes of the league had ſufficient authority in 
the diet of Nuremburg to have it determined, that Per- 
dinand king of the Romans ſhould ſurrender the duchy 
of Wirtemburg of which he was poſſeſſed. The diet 
in this atted conformable to the laws. The duke had x 
ſon, who certainly ought not to be puniſhed for the faul:: 
of his father. Due had not been guilty of treaſon 
againſt the empire, conſequently his 25 
be deprived of his poſſe ſſions. 

Ferdinand promites to conform to the decree of the 
empire, but neglects it. Philip, landgrave of Heſſe 
- Caſſel, ſurnamed very juſtly, the Magnanimous, takes 

the part of the duke of Wirtemburg : he goes to France; 
borrows of the, king 100,000 golden crowns ; raiſes 21 
army of 15, c men, and reftores Wirtemburg to its 
— * : 


ue ought not to 


Ferdinand ſends troops thither under the command of 
the very count Palatine, Philip the Warlike, who ha 

| beaten the Turks. 

Philip the Magnanimous of Heſſe beats Philip th: 

Watrlike. Then the king of the Notars 

1534 ſubmits to a compoſition. 

Duke Ulric was re-eſtabliſhed, but the duchy of Wir 
temburg declared z maſculine fief of the arch-duchy 0! 
Auſtria ; and as ſuch ought to revert, in caſe of be 
failure of male iſſue, to the arch-ducal houſe. : 
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In this year VIII. ſeparates himſelf from the 
Roman — declares himfelf head of the 
liſh church. This revolution was made without the 
leatt trouble. In Germany it was very different. There 
religion cauſed much bloodſhed, particularly in Weſt- 
3 | 
2 Sacramentarians at length beoame the moſt . 
ful in Munſter, and drive out biſhop Waldec. The 
Anabaptiſts ſucceed to the Sacramentarians, and poſſeſs 


themielves of the town. This ſect ſpreads itſelf in 


Friezeland and Holland. A taylor of Leyden, named 
Joho, goes to the ſuccour of his brethren with a troop, 


of prophets and aſſaſſins. He cauſed himſelf to be pro- 


claimed King, and ſolemnly crowned at Munſter, on the 

24th of June. | 
Biſhop Waldec befieges the town, aſſiſted by the troops 
of Cologne and Cleves.. The Anabaptiſts compare 
their enemy to Holofernes, and believe themſelves the 
people of God. A woman, willing to imitate Judith, 
out of the town with the tame intention ; bur, 


ioftead of returning to her Bethulia, with the biſhop's 


head, ſhe is hanged in the camp. 


Charles, at that time in Spain, meddled but little in 


the affairs of the Germanic body, which to 

him was a continual fource of uneafineſs, 1535. 
without the leaſt advantage. He ſeeks for 

gory in another quarter. Not ſtrong enough in Ger- 
many to carry on 2 war againſt Solyman, he intends re- 
venging hiniſelf on the Turks by turning his arms 
againft the famous admiral Cheredin, who had poſſeſſed 
tumſelf of Tunis, after having driven out the king 
Muley- Huſſcin. The dethroned African came to offer 
himſelf as a tributary to Charles, who paſſed over into 


Atrica in the month of April, with about * men, . 


200 tranſports, and 115 gallies. _ Paul III. granted 


him a tenth, which was pretty conſiderable, of all the 


eccleſiaſtical revenues in the Anttiian territories. He 
Joined nine gallies to the Spaniſh fleet. Charles goes to 
attack the army of Cheredin in perſon, which was ſu- 
perior to his in number, but very ill diſciplined. 

F 3 | Hiſtori 
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Hiſtorians report that Charles, before the battle, ex. 
preſſed himſelf thus to his generals: Tho' ſtraw may 
ripen medlars, our tardineſs rather rots than ripens the 
courage of our ſoldiers.” Princes ſeldom expreſz 
themſelves thus: they ought to be made to ſpeak no- 
bly, or rather no words ought to be put into their 
mouths which they never faid ; almoſt all their ha- 
rangues are fictions cooked up in hiſtory. 

Charles gains a complete victory, and re-eſtabliſhes 
Muley-Huſſein, who gives up to him the fortreſs of 
Gouletta, with an extent of coun'ry for ten miles 
round, declaring himſelf and his ſucceſſors vaſſals to 
the kings of Spain ; ſubmitting to pay, as a tribute, 
20,000 Crowns a year. 

Charles returns a conqueror to Sicily and Naples, 
bringing with him all the Chriſtian ſlaves whom he had 
ſet at liberty; beſtowing liberally among them where- 
with to carry them to their reſpective homes. Theſe 
were ſo many mouths who every where publiſhed his 
praiſes. Never did he enjoy before ſo fine a triumph. 

In this zenith of glory, having repulſed Sclyman, 
given a king to Tunis, and obliged Francis I. to aban- 
don Italy, he preſſes Paul III. to call a council. The 
afflictions of the Roman church daily increaſe. 

Calvin began to rule in Geneva; the ſect to which 
he had the credit of giving his name, ſpread itſelf in 
France, and was to be feared by the Roman church, 
who ſcarcely retained more than the territory of the 
houſe of Auſtria and Poland. | 

In the mean time Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, dies 
without children; Charles V. ſeizes upon that duchy, 
a3 a fief devolving to him. His power and his riches 
increaſe. His will is a law in Italy, where he is more 
maſter than in Germany. 

At Naples he celebrates the marriage of his natural 
daughter Margaret with Alexander de Medicis, the cre- 
ated duke of Tuſcany, in the moſt brilliant manner, 
whereby he increaſes the affection of the people. 


Francis 
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Francis I. did not loſe fight of the Milaneſe, that ſe- 


rulchre of the French. He demands the in- 


veſtiture of it at leaſt for his ſecond ſon Hen- 1536. 
ry. The emperor gives him but empty 
words. He might have refuſed him plainly. 

The houſe of Savoy was no longer attached to France, 
whoſe ally it had a great while been. The emperor 
had every thing ; there was ſcarcely a prince in Europe 
who had not ſoine pretenſions at the coſt of his neigh- 
bours. The king of France had demands upon the 
county of Nice, and upon the marquiſate of Salluce. 
He ſends an army thither, which poſſeſſes itſelf of al- 
moſt all the duke of Savoy's territories, which were not 
then what they are at this day. 

France's rea! reaſon for having and keeping the Mila- 
neſe was to command and fortity Piedmont ; once mi- 
ſiceſs of the Alps, ſhe had been, ſooner or later, ſove- 
reign of Lombardy. 

The duke of Savoy goes to Naples to implore the 
emperoi's protection. This prince, altho' ſo powerful, 
had yet no army of conſequence in Italy. It was the 
cuſtom then to have them only for the preſent occaſion x 
but he at length engages the Venetians in his intereſts ; 
as alſo the Swiſs, = recal their troops from the French 
army. He ſoon augments his forces, and to 
Rome magnificently attended. He entets it in trĩumph; 
but not as a maſter, which he might formerly have 
done. He takes a feat at the conſiſtory, below that of 
the pope. One is aſtoniſhed to hear a vitoriaus Ro- 
man emperor pleading his cauſe hefore the pope. He 
pronounces a diſcourſe againſt Francis I. as Cicero had 
cone againſt Antony. But he does what Cicero did 
not ; propoſes fighting his antagoniſt in a duel. There 
was in all this a mixture of the manners of antiquity, 
with the ſpirit of knight-erraniry. After having ſpoken 
of duelling, he mentions the council. Pope Paul III. 
publiſhed the bull of convocation. 

The king of France had ſent troops ſufficient to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of the duke of Savoy's territories, then 
left almoſt defenceleſ; ; but this army was not ſufficient- 

ly formidable to reſiſt one ſoon after led by the empe- 
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ror, compoſed of a number of brave fellows, tutored 
by victories in Italy, Hungary, Flanders, and Africa. 

Charles retakes all Piedmont, Turin excepted. He 
enters Provence with an army of 50,000 men, while 
his fleet hovers upon the coaſt, conſiſting of 140 veſ- 
ſels, commanded by Doria, All Provence, excluſive of 
Marſeilles, is ſubdued and ravaged. He could at that 
time have revived the ancient rights of the empire upon 
Provence, Dauphiny, and the old kingdom of Arles. 

He, on the other hand, prefſes France in Picardy 
with an army of Germans, which, under count de 
| Revx, take Guiſe, and proc. ed ſtill farther. 

In the midſt of theſe diſaſters, Francis the Dauphin, 
fon of Francis I. dies of a pleuriſy at Lions. "Twenty 
authors have affirmed, that the emperor cauſed him to 
be poĩſoned. No calumny can be more abſurd, or 
more contemptible. What had the emperor to fear 
from a young prince who had never oppoſed him; 
What could he gain by his death? Of what mean, 
and of what ſhameful crime has he been guilty, to lay 
him under ſuch a ſuſpicion? They pretend, there was 
poiſon found in the box of Montecuculi, a domeſtic of 
the Dauphin's, brought into France by Catharine de 
Montecuculi was quartered, becauſe poiſon was 

found in his poſſeſſion, and that the Dauphin was dead. 

The queſtion was put to him, whether he had ever 
converſed with the emperor ? He anſwered, that hav- 
ing been once preſented to him by Antonio de Leva, 
that prince had aſked him, what order the king of 
France obſerved in his meals. Was this a reaſon ſtrong 
enough to throw the ſuſpicion of ſo abominable and 
uſeleſs a crime upon Charles V. 

The invaſion of Provence is fatal to the French, 
without being ſerviceable to the emperor, out of whoſe 

er it is to take Marſeilles, Great part of his army 

is deſtroyed by ſickneſs. He returns to Genoa on board 
his fleet. His other army 1s obliged to evacuate Picar- 
dy. France, tho' on the brink of ruin, ſtill holds ont. 
That which had loſt Naples to Francis I. loſes Pro- 
| vence 
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yence to Charles V. Enterpriſes ſo very diſtant from 
one another, ſeldom ſucceed. 

The emperor returns to Spain, leaving Italy ſubdued, 
France weakened, and Germany ſtill in trouble. . 
The Anabaptiſts continue their depredations in 
Friezeland, Holland, and Weſtphalia, which they call 
« Fighting the Lord's battles.” They go to ſuccour 
their prophet king John of Leyden, and are defeated by 
George Schenk, governor of Friezeland. The town of 
Munſter is taken John of Leyden and his principal 
accomplices are ſhewn about in a cage, and afterwards 
torn with red hot pincers. The Lutberan party increaſe 
their ſtrength ; animoſities alſo increaſe. The league 1 
Smalcald does not as yet produce a Civil war. 

Charles is not at eaſe in Spain. There is a neceſſity 
to ſupport the war which Francis I. had in- 
conſiderately begun, and ſtill continued to 1537. 
wage aga inſt the emperor. 

he parliament of Paris ſummon the emperor, de- 
clare him a rebellious vaſſal, and deprive him of the 
counties of Flanders, the Artois, and the Charolois. 
This edi& ſurely was good, after his having conquered 
thoſe provinces. The imperial troops, in ſpite of it, 
advance into Picardy. Francis I. goes in perſon to be- 
fiege Heſdin in the Artois; but is obliged to quit it. 
There are ſeveral trivial engagements fought, but the 
ſucceſs of them undeciſive. | 

Francis I. reſolves to make a great ſtroke, and hazards 
Chriſtianity to revenge himſelf on the emperor. He 
engaged with Solyman that he would invade the Mila- 
neſe, with a powerful army,. -at the ſame time that the 
Turks ſhould make a deſcent upon the kingdom of Na- 
ples and upon Auſtria. 

Solyman keeps his word ; but Francis is too weak to 
be true to his. The famous Captain Pacha Cheredin 
makes a deſcent, with part of his gallies, upon Apulia ; 
alſo near Oitanto. He ravages the country, and car- 
ries off 16,000 Chriſtian ſlaves. This is that Cheredin, 
viceroy of Algiers, whom authors call Barbarofla, 
This nick-name had been given to his brother, who died 

1 : in 
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in the year 1519, after having made ſome conqueſts 
the coaſt of 5 by ” 
Solyman advances into Hungary. Ferdinand king of 
the Romans comes up with the Turks, between Buda 
and Belgrade A bloody battle enſues, in which Ferdi. 
nand is put to flight, with the loſs of 24, 00 men. 
One would have imagined Italy and Auftria were in the 
hands of the Ottomans, and Francis I. maſter of Lom- 
bardy ; but this is not the caſe. Barbarofſa, not find- 
ing Francis I. appear to aſſiſt him in the Milaneſe, te- 
treats with his booty and his faves to Conſtantinople, 
Auſtria is left in ſecurity. The emperor had withdrawn 
his troops from the Artois and Picardy. His two ſiſters, 
the one Mary of Hungary, governeſs of the Low- 
Countries, the other — of Portugal, wife of 
Francis I. having managed a treaty upon the frontiers, 
the emperor conſents to it, that he may have freſh troops 
wherewith to oppoſe the Turks, and Francis I. is left at 
liberty to paſs into Italy. 

The Dauphin Henry was already in Piedmont, where 
the French were maſters of almoſt all the towns, ſome 
few excepted, which were defended by the is del 
Vaſto, whom the French call Duguaſt. treaty is 
then — for ſome months in this cou I This 
was not making war ſeriouſly, after projects t 
and fo — a nature. He was loſt moſt by this 

ce was the duke of Savoy, plundered both by 
ends and enemies; for both Imperialiſts and French 
keep ſtill the poſſeſſion of moſt of his towns. 

The treaty between Charles V. and Francis I. is pro- 
8. longed at the expence of the duke of Savoy 
1538. for ten years. 

Solyman is angry that his ally don't purſue his victory. 
All things are done by halves in this war. 

Charles, having paſt into Italy to conclude the treaty, 
marries his baſtard daughter, widow of Alexander de 
Medicis, to Octavio Farneſe, grand-ſon to a baſtard of 
Paul the third duke of Parma, Placentia, and Caſtro. 
Theſe duchies had been formerly the inheritance of the 
counteſs Mathilda; ſhe had given them to the church, 
and not to the pope's baſtards, They have ſince —— 
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annexed to the duchy of Milan. Pope Julius II. join- 
ed them to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, whence they were 
detached by Paul III. who gave them to his ſon. The 
emperor might very juſtly have claimed the ſovereignty 
of them; but he rather choſe to favour the pope than 
el with him, 

Afer all theſe great preparations for defence, Francis 
I. retires from © ba of Piedmont, Charles V. 
takes the road of Spain, and meets Francis I. at Ague- 
mortes, with as much familiarity as if this prince had 
never been his priſoner, as if he had never given him 
the lye, as if he had never challenged him to fingle 
combat, as if the king of France had not brought the 
Turks into the empire ; and as if he had not ſuffered 
Charles V. to be treated as a priſoner. 

Charles V. is informed in Spain, that Ghent, the 
place in which he was born, is upon the brink 
of revolting, in defence of its privileges. All 1539. 
the towns of the Low-countries have certain 
rights; no aſſiſtance was ever obtained in this flouriſh- 
ing country by arbitrary impoſition. The ſlates always 
furnifheg-their ſovereign, when it ſeemed needful, with 
a free gift, and the town of Ghent, from time imme- 
morial, had enjoyed the prerogative of naming her own 
contribution. The ftates of Flanders having granted 
120,000 florins, to the governeſs of the Low- countries, 
appoint 400,000 to be raiſed upon the people of Ghent, 
who oppoſe this encroachment, and refer to their pri- 
vileges. The governeſs cauſes the principal citizens to 
be arreſted; an inſurreQion enſues; the inhabitants 
take up arms: it was one of the richeſt and largeſt ci- 
ties in Europe. They offer to give themſelves up to 
the king of France, as to their ſovereign ; but he makes 
a merit of refuſing their propoſal ; ſtill flattering him- 
ſelf with hopes of obtaining from the emperor the in- 
veſtirure of Milan for one of his ſons. And what en- 
ſues ? He obtains neither Ghent nor Milan. 

The emperor then demands a paſſage for himſelf thro? 
France, that he may puniſh the rebels of Ghent. The 
Dauphin and the duke of Orleans receive him at Bayon. 
Francis I. goes before him to Chateblerant. * 
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V. enters Paris on the firſt of January. The parliament 
and all the public bodies meet and compliment him 
without the walls of the town. They carry to him 
their keys. Priſoners are in his name ſet at liberty, 
He preſides in parliament, and makes a knight. This 
act of authority in Sigiſmund was found fault with, in 
Charles V. it was approved. To create a knight at 
that time was only declaring a man noble, to which no- 
bility was adjoined an honourable and uſeleſs title. 

Knighthood had been in great efteem in Europe ; but 
it had never been more than a name given infenſibly to 
Lords of fiefs, diſtinguiſhed for their military atchieve- 
ments. By little and little theſe lords of fiefs had 
erected knighthood into a fort of imaginary order, com- 
ſed of religious ceremonies of virtue and debauchery. 
ut this title of knight was never part of the conſtituti- 
on of a ſtate; they never acknowledged any but feudal 
laws. A lord of a fief, when a knight, might be more 
reſpected than another in ſome cafiles, but it was not 
upon the footing of a knight that he entered the diets 
of the empire, the ſtates of France, the cortes of Spain, 
or the parliament of England, but upon the footing of a 
baron, earl, a marquis, or a duke. The lords banner- 
ets in the armies were called knights, but it was not in 
quality of knights that they had banners, no more than 
that they bad caſtles and territories in quality of Wor- 
thies ; but they only called them Worthy, becauſe they 
were ſuppoſed to have done ſome worthy action. 

In the main, that which is called knighthood belongs 
rather to romance than hiſtory. It was little more than 
an honourable mummery. Charles V. ought not to 
have created a bailiff of a town in France ; becauſe 
that is a real employment. He conferred the vain title 
of knight, and, in effect. the real part of this ceremo- 
was his declaring a man to be noble who was not fo. 
his nobiliry was acknowledged in France only by cur- 
teſy, out of reſpect to the emperor. But what is moſt 
likely is, that Charles V. by this procedure, would have 
infinuated a belief of the emperor's right to confer this 
title in every dominion. Sigiſmund had made one 
knight in France, Charles would therefore make = 
I; 


cher; nor could this 
peror to whom they 
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tive be refuſed to an em- 
d granted that of ſetting priſon- 


ers at _— | 1 
Thoſe who have imagined that the detaining Charles 
priſoner was a ſubject of debate, ſpeak without any 
proof „ Francis I. would have been guilty of the 
greateſt infamy, if thro? a mean treachery, he had de- 
tained him priſoner, whoſe captive he had been b 
force of arms. There are ſome ſtate crimes whic 
have the ſanction of cuſtom ; there are others which no 
cuſtom can authorize, and which the chivalry of thoſe 
times would have diſcountenanced. It is faid that the 
king only exacted from him a promiſe of conferring the 
Milaneſe on the duke of Orleans, brother to the Dau- 
phin Henry, and that he ſatisfied himſelf with his bare 
word. Here he piqued himſelf more upon his generofi- 
than his cunning. 
Charles enters Ghent at the head of 2000 horſe and 
6000 foot, which he brought with him. The people 
of Ghent might have raiſed 80,000 armed men, yet 
they give him. no oppoſit ion. | 
On the 12th of May the privileges of Ghent were 
taken from it, twenty-four of the principal IN 
citizens were hanged, the citadel razed to the 1540. 
ground, and the citizens condemned to ad- . 
vance, towards the rebuilding it, 300,000 ducats, a 
to furniſh gooo ducats yearly for the ſupport of the 
garriſon, There is ſeldom a better uſe made of law in 
the hands of the ſtrong. When the blood of the mini- 
ſters of Mary of Burgundy had been here ſhed before 
her eyes, the town eſcaped without puniſhment, 
while for ſupportinz its real rights it was almolt ruined, 
Francis I. ſends his wife Eleonora to Bruſſels to ſoli- 
cit the inveſticure of Milan; to facilitate which he not 
only recounces his alliance with the Turks, but enters 
into an offenſive one with the pope againſt them. It 
x : was 


* Thuanus ſays, the conſtable Montmorency diſſuaded Francis 
from taking any diſhonourable advantage of his gueſt; certain it 
is, the conſtable was ſoon after diſgraced, being ſuſpected of car- 
Tying on à correſpondence with the emperor, | 
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was the emperor's deſign to make him loſe his ally, and 
not to give him Milan, 

The Lutheran religion, and the league of Smalcald, 
gcquire new ſtrength in Germany, by the death of 
—_ of Saxony, the powerful ſovereign of Miſnia 
and I huringia. was a very zealous catholic, and 
his brother 3 who continued the line, was a firm 
Lutheran. George, by his laſt will, diſinherited his 
brother and his nephews, in cafe they did not return to 
the religion of theit anceſtors, and left his dominions to 
the houſe of Auſtria. This was quite a new caſe. No 
law of the empire could deprive a prince of his eflate 
on account of his religion. John Frederic, elector of 
Saxony, and the brave landgrave of Heſſe, George's 
kinſman, preſerve the ſucceſſion to the natural heir, by 
furniſhing him with troops. Luther comes to preach 
among them, and the inhabitants here, as well as thoſe 
of Saxony and Heſſe, become Lutherans. 
Lutheraniſin ſignalizes itſelf by tolerating polygamy. 
The wite of the landgrave, the daughter of George, 
indulges her huſband, whom ſhe could not pleaſe, with 
leave to marry again. The Jandgrave, being in love 
with Margaret de Saal, daughter of a Saxon gentleman, 
ag the queſtion to Luther, Melancthon, and 


er, whether he could, in conſcience, have two cot 
wives? and whether the law of nature could, in this tha 
point, be reconciled to the Chriſtian law ? The three mi 
oſtles, extremely confounded, give him, privately, ho 


ir permiſſion in writing. All huſbands — be 
permitted to do the ſame; for, in a caſe of conſcience, 
a landgrave cannot be allowed greater liberties than 
another man. But this example was not followed. The 
difficulties enſuing from keeping two wives, exceeds, 
greatly, the diſguſt ariſing from having only one. 

The emperor does his beſt endeavours to over-turn 
the league of Swalcald ; and is able only to divide from 
it Albert of Brandenburg, ſurnamed Alcides. Several 
conferences are held between the Proteſtants and Catho- 
Hes, the common conſequence of all which is their be- 
Ing unable to agree. 8 
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uon, an Interim, an Inhalt, 
monly called, or an edit, whereby every 1541. 
perſon is left to his own belief without mole- 

ſtation. 
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quering ſo often for Chriſtians, ſeizes on 
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On the 18th of July the —_— publiſhes, at Ra- 
O It 18 


com- 


This edi was neceſſary now, when armies wene to 


be levied againſt the Turks. We have before remark- 
ed, that numerous armies were only levied upon points 
of — Solyman had been conſidered as the pro- 
tectot of 

tot ſor the crown of Hungary with Ferdinand. 


hn Zapoli, who had always been com 


* 
This 

ection gave a pretext to the Turkith invaſion ; for 
ohn being dead, Solyman remained in the place of tu- 
tor to his fon. 


The imperial army the young pupil of Soly- 


man in Buda; but the Turks come to his aſſiſtance, 
and give the Chriſtians an irrecoverable overthrow. 


and con- 
W as 
the reward of his victories, and leaves Tranſylvania to 
the young prince, who, according to his doctrine, 


The Sultan, at length, weary of aghting 


could have no hereditary right to an elective kingdom as 


Hungary was. 

Ferdinand, king of the Romans, then offers to be- 
come tributary to Solyman, provided he will give him 
that kingdom, and is anſwered by the Sultan, that he 
muſt renounce all claim to Hungary, and beſides do him 
homage for Auſtria. 

Whilſt things were in this firuation, and the Turkiſh 
army diminiſhed by the plague, Solyman returns to Con- 
ſtantinople ; and Charles paſſes over into Italy. Inſtead 
of projectiag the reſcue of Hungary ſrom the Turks, 
he prepares for an attack upon Algiers. This was be- 
ing more attentive to the glory of Spain than that of the 
empire. Maſter of Tunis and Algiers, all Barbary 
would have been ſubjected to the Spaniſh yoke ; whi e 
Germany was to defend itſelf againſt the Turks as well 
as it could. He lands on the coaſt of Algiers on the 
23d of October, with almoſt as many people as attenu- 
ed him at the ſiege of Tunis. But a violent ſtorm hay- 


ing funk fifteen of his gallies, eighty-fix of his veſſels, 
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and his troops having been annoyed on land by the 
Moors, and ſtorms in conjunction, Charles is forced to 
re-embark on board the remainder of his ſhips, and ar- 
tives at Carthagena in November, with the ruins of his 
fleet and army. His reputation ſuffers conſiderably, 
He is blamed for his raſhneſs in this undertaking ; yer, 
had he ſucceeded, he had been ſtill the avenger of Eu- 
rope. The famous Hernan Cortez, the conqueror of 
ſo many American nations, ſerved as-a volunteer in this 
expedition againſt Algiers. Here he ſaw the difference 
between a ſmall number of men, who know how to de- 
fend themſelves, and multitudes who permit themſelves 
to be overcome *. 

Why dolyman remained inactive after his conqueſts is 
inconceivable ; but it is eaſy to ſee why Germany per- 
mitted it. Becauſe the Catholic unite againſt the Pro- 
teſtant princes; it is becauſe the league of Smalcald 
makes war againſt the duke of Brunſwick, a Catholic, 
drives him out of his dominions, and ſets at ranſom all 
the ecclefiaſtics. It is, in fine, becauſe the king of 
France, tired with the refuſal of the inveſtiture of the 
Milanefe, prepares ſtrong alliances and potent armies 
againſt the emperor. | 

Charles the fifth's life and empire were but one con- 
tinual tempeſt. The Sultan, the pope, Venice, one 
half of Germany and France, were one or other of 
them almoſt always againſt him; and ſometimes all to- 
gether. England was at one time a ſecond, at another 
an adverſary. No emperor was ever more feared ; yet 
leſs to be feared, 

Francis 

* Hernan Cortez. had been uſed to fight againſt people who did 
not ſubmit until they had made not barely a gallant, but even 3 
deſperate, defence; witneſs the reduction of Mexico, which was 
not ſurrendered until great part of the city was filled with the 
dead bodies of its inhabitants; until the ſurvivors were oppre ſſed 
by famine, and had ſeen their king taken priſoner on the lake. 
The Moors in Barbary had never made ſuch efforts for the pre- 
ſervation of their independence. 

It was not the army of the Moors which obliged Charles to 
raiſe the fiege of Algiers ; but the tempeſtuous weather, by which 
he loſt one hundred ſhips, and fifteen gallies: and the diſeaſes of 
an unhealthy climate, by which his forces were reduced from 
twenty-four to ten thouſand men. 
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Francis I. ſends an ambaſſador to Conſtantinople * 
and another to Venice, at one and the ſame time. He 
who was ſent to Solyman was a native of Navarte, 
called Ringone ; the other Fregoſe, a Genoeſe. Both 
were aſſaſſinated on the Po, by the governor of Milan's 
order. 

This murder was perfectly like that of colonel St. 
Clair, aſſaſſinated in our, time, as he returned from Con- 
ſtantinople to Sweden: theſe two events were either 
cauſes of, or prerexts for, a very bloody war. Charles 
v. difavows the aſſaſſinations of the two ambaſſadors of 
the king o France In truth, he looked on them as 
men horn his ſubjects and become infidels. But it is 
much better proved that man is born with a natural 
rizht to chooſe his own party, than it can poſlibly be, 
that a prince has any tight to aſſaſſinate his ſubjects. 
if this is one of the prerogatives of royalty, it is very 
dreadful for it. Charles, tn diſavowing the adtion com- 
mitted in his name, owned it, in effect, to be a moſt 
ſhameful crime. 

Politics and revenge equally ſpur the armaments of 
Francis I. | | | 

He ſends the Dauphin into Rouſſillon with an army of 
30,000 men, and his other fon, the duke of Orleans, 
with the like number, into Luxemburg. 

The duke of Cleves, heir to the duchy of Guelders, 
invaded by Charles V. was with count Mansfeld in the 
duke of Orleans's army. 

The king of France has ſtill another army in Pied- 
mont. "The emperor is aſtoniſhed to find France, which 
he had fo often oppreſſed, ſtill miſtreſs of ſuch force, 
and fo many reſources. War is waged equally between 


them, without any advantageous deciſion for either one 


party or the other. The council of Trent affemble dur- 
ing this war. The imperialiſts arrive there on the 28th 
of January. The proteſtants refuſe to attend, and the 
council 1s ſuſpended. * 


* When Charles reproached Francis for having entered into an 
alliance with the Turks, he replied, © that when he was attacked 
dy wolves, it was exculable to call in dogs to his affiſtance.” 


„% Sa 
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On the 26th of Auguſt is completed at Nurembery 
q that tranſaction of the duke of Lorrain with 
1543. the Germanic body, whereby his duchy iz 
acknowledged an independent ſovereignty, ard 
exempt from the charge of paying to the Imperial 
Chamber two-thirds of the tax of an elector. 
In the mean time, there is publiſhed a new league 
- oY Francis I. between Charles V. and Henry VIII. 
hus do princes quarrel, and thus do they re-unite, 
That very Henry VIII. whoſe excommunication Charles 
had procured, for having repudiated his aunt, allies h'm- 
felf to him who was thought to be his itreconcileable 
enemy. Charles at length attacks Guelderland, and paſ- 
ſeſſes himſelf of all that country belonging to the duke 
of Cleves, ally to Francis I. The duke of Cleves 2: 
him pardon upon his knees. The emperor makes him 
renounce the ſovereignty of the duchy of Gueldres, and 

gives him the inveſtiture of Cleves and of Juliers. 
He takes Cambray, about which, although a free 
town, the empire and France had wrangled. No ſooner 
had Charles V. leagued with the king of England to bezr 
down France, but Francis I. calls the Turk © his aflit- 
ance a fecond time. Cheredin, their admira!, comes 
Wich gallies to Marſeilles. He goes to the ſiege of Nice Ch 
- with the count d'Enguien : he takes that town; but the an 
caſtle is ſuccoured by the Imperialiſts, and Cheredin lor 
withdraws to Toulon. This deſcent of the Turks was 
not very memorable, becauſe they had been armed in the 

name of the moſt Chrittian king. 

At the ſame time that Chatles V. makes war againſt 
France and Picardy in Piedmont, and in Rouſſillon ; while 
he treats with the pope and the Proteſtants ; while be 
elſes Germany to ſecure him from the Turkiſh inva- 

ns ; he wages war againſt the king of Denmark. 
Chriſtiern II. kept in priſon by thoſe who had been 
X formerly his ſubjects, had made Charles V. beir to his 
three kingdoms, which he no longer poſſefſed, and which 
were eletlive. Guſtavus Vaſa reigas peaceably in Swe- 
den. The duke of Holſtein had been elected king of 
Denmark in 1536. It was this king of Denmark, by 
name Chriſtiern III. who . 
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land with a fleet of forty ſhips ; but a peace is ſoon 
clapped vp. This Chriſtiern III. renews with his two 
brothers, John and Adolphus, the ancient treaty, re- 
lating to the duchies of Holſtein and of Schleſwick. 


John and Adolphus, and their deſcendents, were to poſ- 
ſeſs theſe duchies in common with the kings of Denmark. 

Charles aſſembles, at that time, a great diet at Spire, 
at which Ferdinand his brother, and all the electots and 
princes, as well Catholic as Proteftant, are preſent. 
Charles V. and Ferdinand there demand ſuccour againft 
the Turks and againſt the king of France. There they 
gave Francis I. the names of Benegad, Barbarian, and 
the Enemy of God. The king of France intends to 
ſend ambaſſadors to this great diet. He diſpatches a 
_— to procure him a ao, and they put his herald 
in priſon.” | 

he diet grant him ſubſidies and troops ; but theſe 
only for ſix months. They conſiſt of but 4000 horſe 
and 20,000 foot: but a feeble aſſiſtance for a prince who 
had no great hereditary dominions. 

The emperor caanot obtain this ſuccour without doing 
much in tavour of the Lutherans. He gains an im- 
portant point, by obtaining in this diet, that the Imperial 
Chamber of Spire ſhall be made up of one half Luther- 
ans, and the other half Catholics; of which the po 
loudly, but vaialy, complains “. T 


* Father Barre, author of a large hiſtory of Germany, puts 
theſe words into the mouth of Charles V. The pope is happy in 
that the princes ot the league of Smalcald did not propoſe my be- 
coming a Proteſtant. In that caſe, I know not what I ſhould have 
done.“ It is well known, that this was the emperor Juſeph's an- 
[wer to Clement XI. when he complained of his condeſcenſions to 
Charles XII Father Barre is not ſatisfied with imputing to 
Charles V. this diſcourſe, which he never held ; but he bas alſo 
nie:ted in his book a great number of facts and diſcourſe, taken 
word for word from the hiſtory of Charles XII. He has copied 
above one hundred pages. It is not impoffible that they may have 


 faid and acted in the 12th, 13th, and 1 4th centuries, exactly as in the 


18h; but it is not at all likely. There was a r 
this note; becauſe journaliſts having perhaps ſeen, in the hiſtory 
Charles XII. and that of Germany, ſo many accounts abſolutely 
alike, might have accuſed the writer of Charles the XIIth's lite of 
plagiariſm ; never conſidering that the latter hiſtorian had written 
twenty years before the former, 
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The old admiral Barbaroſſa, who had paſſed the wir. 
ter at Toulon and Marſeilles, again cruizes on the coaſt 
of Italy, and carries off his gallies, loaden with plun- 
der and ſla ves, to Conſtantinople, where he finifhed 3 
Career that had been a long time fatal to Chriſtianity. 

The king of France — a leſs odious and more 
honourable ſucceſs from the battle of Cerifoles, which 
count d'Enguien gained in Piedmont over the marquis 
Del Vaſto, a famous genera! of the emperor, on the 1 (th 
of April; yet this victory could not open a paſſage to the 
French in the Milanefe, while the emperor penetrates to 
Soifſons, and menaces Paris. 

Henry VIII. is, for his part, in Picardy. Notwith- 
ſtanding the battle of Cerifoles, France is in more danger 
than ever; nevertheleſs, by one of thoſe myſteries 
which hiftory can ſcarcely ever clear up, Francis |. 
makes an advantageous peace. To what can this be ai- 
tributed, but the miſtruſts mutually entertained of each 
other by the kings of France and of England? Thi; 
_ is concluded on the 18th of September, at Crepi. 

is treaty imports, that the duke of Orleans, ſecond 
ſon of the king of France, ſhall eſpouſe a daughter, ci- 
ther of the emperor or the king of the Romans ; and 
that he ſhali have the Milaneſe, or the Low Countries. 
This appears to be a very extraordinary alternative. 
Charles, in parting with the Milaneſe, beſtows only a 
fief of the empire; but in giviag up the Low Countries, 
he ftrips his fon of his inheritance. | 

As for the king of England, his conqueſts are ended 
at the town of Boulogne, and France is preſerved from 
every attempt. 

The council of Trent opens in the month of April. 

The Proteſtants declare, that they will not 

1545. 2 it for a council. The civil war 

begins.” Henry duke of Brunſwick ſtripped, 

as we have ſeen, of his poſſeſſions by the league of 

Smalcald, repoſſeſſes them. by the aſſiſtance of his bro- 

ther the archbiſhop of Bremen, where he puts all to fire 
and ſword. 


Philip, 


n 
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Philip, the famous landgrave of Heſſe, and Maurice 


of Saxony, the nephew of George, reduce him to the 


laſt extremities. He ſurrenders to theſe princes at diſ- 
cretion,, marching bare-headed, together with his fon 
Vitor, among the troops of the conqueror, Charles 
approves of, and compliments theſe dangerous viQtors. 
He keeps fair with them as yet. 

As ſoon as the council meets, Paul III. with the con- 
ſent of the emperor, gives, in the moſt folemn manner, 
the inveſtiture of Parma and Placentia to his eldeſt fon 
Peter Lewis Farneſe, whoſe ſon Octavius had already 
married the widow of Alexander de Medicis, who was 
Charles V's baſtard. This coronation of a. pope's ba- 
ſtard, made a ſtrange contraſt with the council convoked 
to reform the church. | 

The elector Palatine made uſe of that opportunity to 
renounce the Roman communion. Luther cies ſoon after 
at Eiſlaben, on the 18th of February i545, reckoning 
according to the old calendar. He had bad the ſatisfacti- 
on of withdrawing one half of Europe from the Roman 
church ; and he — this glory beyond any that con- 
queſt can beſtow. 

The death of the duke of Otleans, who was to have 
married the emperor's daughter, and to have 
had either the Low Countries or the Mi- 1546. 
laneſe, removes one uneaſineſs of Charles; 
however, he had others that were very ſufficient : the 
Proteſtant princes of the league of Smalcald had effec- 
tually divic ed Germany into two parties. In the one, 
there was ſcarcely more «cknowledged than the name of 
emperor ; in the other, they did not openly diſavow his 
authority; but then they reſpected it as little as if 
it had been intirely aboliſhed among the Proteſtant 


princes. 

Theſe princes ſhew their credit in managing the 
between the kings of France and of England. They 
lend ambaſſadors to theſe two kingdoms ; the peace 
1288 and Henry VIII. favours the league of 

ald. 


Lutheraniſm 
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Lutheraniſm had made ſuch a progreſs, that the electo 
of Cologne, Herman de Neuvid, although an archbiſhoy, 
introduced it in his territories, and waited only a fair op- 

rtunity to ſecularize both himſelf and his electotate 
Pau III. excommunicates and deprives him of his arch. 
biſhopric. A pope might excommunicate whom he 
pleaſed ; but it was not fo eaſy for him to deprive x 
prince of the empire of his dominions ; to that Ger. 
many muft conſent. The pope in vain orders that they 
ſhould acknowledge Adolphus de Schawembourg, the 
archbiſhop's coadjutor, but not the eleftor's coadjutor. 
Charles V. always acknowledge; the elector Herman, 
and threatens him, to the end that he ſhould give no aſ- 
fiſtance to the princes of the league of Smalcald ; but 
the year following Herman is at length depoſed, and 
Schawembourg has his electorate. 

A civil war already begins on account of Henry of 
Brunſwick, who is detained priſoner by the landgrave of 
Heſſe. Albert of Brandenburg, margrave of Culmbach, 
joins with John of Brunſwick, the priſoner's nephew, to 
deliver and avenge him. The emperor encourages, and 
under hand aſſiſts them. 

At that time the troops of the princes and of the con- 
federate towns take the field. Charles, no longer able to 
diſſemble, * by obtaining of Paul III. about 10,009 
foot and 500 light horſe, for fix months, paying 200, ooo 
Roman crowns, and being granted a bull for levying one 
half of one year's revenue belonging to the eccleſiaſtical 
benefices in Spain, and to alienate monaſterial poſſeſſions 
to the amount of 500,000 crowns. He durſt not have 
demanded the fame conceffions from the churches of Ger- 
many. The Lutherans were too near neighbours, and 
many churches would have rather ſecularized themſelves 
than have ſubmitred to pay. | 

The Proteſtants are already maſters of all the paſſes of 
the Tiroleſe, and extend themſelves thence to the Da- 
nube. The eleQtor of Saxony, John Frederic, and 
Philip landgrave of Heſſe, march by the way of Fran- 
conia. Philip, a prince of the houſe of Brunſwick, and 


his four ſons, three princes of Anhalt, and George of 
'Wirtemberg, uncle to duke Ulcic, are all in his _ 
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The counts of Oldemburg, of Mansfield, of Oettingen 
of Henneberg. of Furſtemberg, and many other princes, 
are ſeen at the head of their troops. The towns of Ul- 
ric, of Straſburg, of Norlinguen, and of Augſburg, ſend 


b-W cot their forces alſo. There are eight regiments of 
be Wl Swiſs Proteſtants. This army conſiſted of more than 
e 1 WW 60,000 foot and 15,c00 horfe. 

er. The emperor, who had but very few troops, never- 
10 theleſs acts as maſter, and puts the eleQor of Saxony un- 
| 


der the ban of the empire, at Ratiſbon, on the 18th of 
July. He has ſoon an army ſtrong enough to ſupport 
bis edict. The 10,000 Italians ſent by the pope arnve ; 
6000 Spaniards, being his old regiments from the Mi- 
laneſe and from Naples, join themſelves to his Germans; 
nd BY but, though he ought to have three nations armed, he 
kad not as yet an army equal to that of the league, when 
of Wi reinforced by the ſoldiery of the elector Palatine. 
' Ol There are ſeveral flight ſkirmiſhes ; ſeveral poſts and 
ch, WW towns, as in all other wars, are taken and retaken. 
to The emperor is preſerved by a Proteſtant prince. 
and BN 1 urice, marquis of Miſnia and 'Thuringia, of the houſe 
of Saxony, nephew to George, and kinſman to the land- 
on" Bl grave of Heſſe, the fame to whom the landgrave and 
to eleQor of Saxony had preſerved his dominions, and whoſe 
209 tutor the elector had been, forgets his duty to theſe his 
% neighbours, and fides with the emperor, who promiſes 


one Bl not to moleſt him in his religion of Lutheraniſm; and 
ical Wi this affurance ſerves him as a pretext for his conduct to 
ons bis ſubjects. 

ave 


He aſſeinbles 10,000 foot and 3000 horſe, makes a 
q verſion in Saxony, defeats the electot's troops, and 13 
the firſt cauſe of the misfortune of the allies. The 
king of France ſends them 200,000 crowns. This was 


enough to keep diſcord on foot, but not to make their 
party victor ious 


Da- The emperor gains daily. Moſt of the towns 
and of Franconia ſurrender, and are heavily taxed. 
2 The elector Palatine, one of the princes of the 
a 


league, throws himſelf at Charles's feet, and aſks his 
pardon. 


i Almoſt all the country as far as Heſſe-Caſſel is 
lubdued, 


Then 


- 


— _ — — het _ 
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Then Pope Paul III. withdraws his 10,000 men, % 
wheſe ſervice he had only articled fix months. He tex; 
aſſiſting the emperor too much, even againſt the Pq, 


teſtants. Charles is not much weakened by this lo 

The death of the king of England, Henry VIII. happen 

on the 28th of January; and a diſorder, which at th, 

ſame time baſtens the diſſolution of Francis 1. deprive; 
the league of Smalcald of two powerful protectors. 

Charles eafily ſucceeds in detaching the. old duke « 

Wirtemberg from the league. He was f 

1547. irritated at the revolts to which religion hat 
=. given a pretext, that he attempted eſtablii}- 
ing at Naples an inquiſition of the fame fort with that 
ſo long ſettled in Spain; but this tribunal is no ſoont: 
ſet up there than it is aboliſhed, having cauſed 2 mo 
violent ſedition. The emperor liked much better drain- 
ing the Neapolitans of money to aſſiſt him in ſuppreſſing 
the league of Smalcald, than to perſiſt in forcing up 

them an inquiſition, from whence he could reap m 
advantage. | 

Ihe league ſeems almoſt deſtroyed, by the ſubmiſſion 

of the Palatinate and of Wirtemberg, but acquires new 

ſtrength from the junction of the citizens of Prague, and 

_ ſeveral of the cantons of Bohemia, who revolt againf 

their ſovereign Ferdinand, and go to ſuccour the confe- 

derates. Albert of Brandenburg, margrave of Culu- 
bach, ſurnamed Alcides, of whom we have often ſpoken, 
was in reality for the emperor ; but his troops ar 

3 and he is taken priſoner by the electotr d 
xony. | 
1 the loſs of the elector of Branden- 

burg, John the Severe, all Lutheran as he is, takes arms 

in favour cf the head of the empire, and aſſiſts Ferdinand 
againſt the Bohemians. 

All things were in confuſion, and nothing heard © 
but battles and 2 towards the Elbe. At length the 
emperor paſſes the Elbe with a very ftrong army neat 

Mulberg, accompanied by his brother and his brothers 

children, Maximilian and Ferdinand, the duke of Alu 


being his principal general. 


The 
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The army of the duke of Saxony is attacked on the 
24th of April. This battle of Mulberg was decifive; 
and it is affirmed, that in it there were-but forty men 
killed on the fide of the emperor. This is almoſt incre- 
dible. The elector of Saxony, being wounded, is taken 
priſoner, with the young prince Erveft of Brunſwick. 
On the 12th of May, Charles cauſes the eleQor to be 
condemned to loſe his head, by advice of council. The 
ſevere duke of Alva prefided at this trial. The 
of the council ſignified his ſentence to the elector on the 
fame day, who was playing at cheſs with prince Erneſt 
of Brunſwick. 7 

Duke Maurice, who was to have had his eleQorate, 
has the eaſily acquired glory of obtaining pardon for 
hin. Charles grants him his life, on condition that he 
renounce, for himſelf and his children, the electoral dig- 
nity in favour of Maurice. They leave him the town of 
Gotha and its dependencies, having firſt demoliſhed the 
fortreſs. From him are deſcended the dukes of Gotha 
and of Weimar. Duke Maurice engages to pay him a 
penſion of 50,000 golden crowns yearly, and to advance 
him 100,000 at one time towards the payment of his 
debts. All thoſe that had been made priſoners, i- 
cularly Albert of Brandenburg and Henry of Brunſwick, 
were ſet at liberty; but the electot ſtill remains the pri- 
ſoner of Charles. 

His wife Sibilla, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves, throws 
berſelf at the emperor's feet, all bathed in tears, to re- 
queſt her huſband's liberty, but in vain. ' 

The eleQor's allies are ſoon diſperſed. The landgrave 
of Heſſe thinks only of ſubmitting, which he is allowed 
to do conditionally ; that he comes to embrace the knees 
of the emperor ; that he razes all his fortreſſes, except 
Caſſel or Zingenheim ; paying beſides 150,000 golden 
crowns, 

The new eleQor, Maurice of Saxony, and the eleQor 
of Brandenburg, promiſe, under their hands, to the 
landgrave, that they will make no attempt upon his li- 
berty. They give ſecurity, and conſent to be ſummoned 
to a court of juſtice, either by him or his children; and, 
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in caſe of failure, to undergo ſuch treatment as the en. 
peror ſhall think breach of faith deſerves. 

Upon theſe aſſurances the ve ſubmits to ever; 
thing. Gtanvel biſhop of Arras, afterwaids cardina|, 
ſettles the conditions, which Philip figned. We hay: 
been always affured, that this A deceived the un 
Fortunate prince, who had expteſsly flipulated, that le 
ſhould not be detained a priſoner in coming to aſk the 
emperor's pardon. Granvel writ, that he ſhould not 
always be detained a priſoner. There needed but a 
in the place of an » to cauſe this ſtrange difference in the 
German language. The words of the treaty ought ty 


have been nicht mit einiger geſængniſi, and Granvel writ 


ewiger. 

I ke was remiſs in reviſing the treaty : he 
imagined it was as it ought to have been ; confiding ig 
which, he went and threw himſelf at the emperor' 
Feet. When be imagined that he might retire in ſafety, 
he was arreſted, and kept a long time in the emperor': 


train. The conqueror ſeized upon all the artillery be 
bn Frederic, elector of Saxony, of the landgrave of WW +» 
„and alſo of the duke of Wirtemberg. He con- loy 
fiſcated the poſſeſſions of many of the chiefs of rhe * 
party: he impoſed taxes on all thoſe whom he had var Wi en 
wiſhed „not excepting the towns that had only aſſi cd 
them. It is pretended that io this manner he rail:d 55 
4,600,000 golden crowns. * 
Ferdinand king of the Romane, on his part, puniſie: _ 
the Bobemians, depriving the citizens of Prague dl in 
their privileges and their ams, many of whom welt 
condemned to death, and others to perpetual iunpriſon- * 


ment. "The taxes and conſiſcations were immenſe: thele 


ne ver fail to have a conſiderable part in the vengeance « th 
ſovereigns. 


The council of Trent was difperſed during thefe WWF n 
troubles. The pope inclines to transfer it to Bologna. tc 


The emperor had conquered the league, but not ibe 
Proteſtant religion. Thoſe of that communion dear 
in the diet of Augſburg, that the Proteſtant divines {hal tl 
have a deliberative voice in the council. \ 
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The emperor was more diſſatisfied with the pope than 
with the Proteſtant divines. He could not forgive him 
for having recalled the _ of the church in the heat 
of the war of Smalcald. He makes him feel his anger 
on account of Parma and Placentia. He had permitted 
the holy father to give the inveſtiture of it to his baſtard 
ſon, when he had a mind to k fair with him ; but 
when diffatisfied, he recolleQed that Parma and Placen- 
tia are dependent on the Milaneſe, and that it was the 
emperor alone who ought to give the inveſtiture. Pope 
Paul III. alarmed at the power of Charles V. negotiates 
againſt him with Henry IT. and the Venetians. 

In theſe circumſtances, the ſon of the pope, become 
odious for his crimes all over Italy, was aſſaſſinated 
the confpirators. The emperor then eſſes himſe 
of Placentia, taking it from his ki „ notwithſtand- 
ing his parental t neſs for Margaret his daughter. 

The emperor quarrels with the pope, and favours the 
Proteſtants a little more. He had always de- a 
hgned the council to be in ſome German 1548. 
town, and pope Paul III. transferred it to Bo- 
jogna. This added freſh fuel to the quarrel ſubſiſting on 
account of Placentia. On the one fade, the pope threat- 
ened the with excommunication, and thereby 

ve the Proteſtants a new opportunity of refleQing on 

im, who held the ſpiritual arms employed by the pope 
in fayour of his children, in that ridiculous light they 
merited. On the other hand, Charles V. made himſelf 
in ſome meaſure the head of religion in Germany. 

On the 15th of May the grand Interim was publiſhed 
in the diet of Augſburg. This was a formulary of faith 
and diſcipline ; the tenets were Catholic, except that 
they permitted the communion in both kinds to the laity 
and marriage to the prieſts. Many indifferent cetemo- 
mes were facrificed to the Lutherans, to engage them 
to receive ſuch things as were more eſſential. 

This 8 was very reaſonable ; therefore it con- 
tented no body. The people were too unſettled ; both 


the Papiſts and the Lutherans complained, and Charles 
V. perceives, that to win battles is eafier than to go- 
vern opinions. Maurice, the new eleQor of Saxony, ia 
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order to oblige him, in yain endeavours to have the neu 
form received in his dominions ; but the Proteſtant n 
niſters were ſtronger than he. The elector of Branden- 
burg and the elector Palatine receive the Interim. The 
landgrave of Heſſe ſubmits to it in hope of obtaining 
his liberty, in which he is nevertheleſs deceived. 

John Frederic, the former elector of Saxony, al- 
though a priſoner, refuſes to fign it. His example i: 
followed 'by many princes and ſeveral towns. The 
SE general cry out againſt the peace preſented them 

t 


Interim. 

The emperor contents himſelf with threatening them; 
and as he leans more to the pope than to the Lutheran: 
at that time, he degrees by the diet that the council 
ſhould return to Trent, and charges himſelf with the 
care of transferring it. 

The Low Covntries are in this diet put under the care 
of the Germanic body : they are declared free from the 
taxes which the ſtates were to pay the empire, and from 
the juriſdiftion of the imperial chamber, though in- 
cluded in the tenth circle: they are not obliged to be 
any way ſerviceable to the empire; but in cafe of 1 
war with the Turks, then they were to contribute a: 
much as three electors. Theſe rules were ſubſcribed 
by Charles V. on the 26th of June. The people ot 
Valois are put under the imperial ban on account of no: 
Having paid their taxes, from which they are at this Cay 
t, becauſe they are known to have become free. 

The ciry of Conſtance does not receive the Interim 
until it is put under the ban of the empire. 

The city of Straſburg prevails fo far as to procure the 
Interim to take place in that diſtrict with reſpect only t 
the Catholic churches, and that Lutheraniſm ſhall be 
publicly profeſſed. 

Chriſtiern III. king of Denmark, receives the inveſli- 
ture of the duchy of Holſtein, in common with bis 
brothers John and Adolphus, by the hands of his am- 
_ 'bafſadors. ZN | 

Maximilian, ſon of Ferdinand, eſpouſes Mary bi 
couſin, the emperor's daughter. This marriage is cele- 
| brated at Valladolid the latter end of September, and 
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Maximilian and Mary are conjointly regents of Spain, 
which — governed by a council named 
by Charles V. | 

de. "The emperor retired to Bruſſels, cauſes the provinces 
8 of Flanders, Hainault, and the Artois, to do 

homage to his eldeſt fon Philip. 549. 
5 The - council of Trent is ſtill divided. There were 
1 ſome few prelates there in the emperor's 2 0D 
had called together ſome others at 

= F-biſon was much dreaded. The pope indeed feared 
that the houſe of Bentivoglio ſhould, under the empe- 
ror's protection, re-enter Bologna, of which Julius II. 
* had diſpoſſeſſed them. He diſſolves the council of Bo- 


na. 2 

ne Gave Farneſe, kinſman to Charles V. and grandſon 
to Paul III. has equal cauſe ts complain of his father- 

N in-law and his grandfather. His father-in-law detains 
Placentia from him, being at variance with the pope ; 
and his grand-father. keeps him out of Parma, becauſe 
he had a diſpute with the emperor. He attempts, how- 
| ever, to ſeize upon Parma without ſucceſs. It is pre- 

4 tended that the pope died of the griefs heaped upon 
him by his family and the emperor . but ought not they, 
ed who advanced this, to remember adding, that he was 81 


of years of age ? 
* The arms of Solyman were turned towards the Eu- 
*. phrates, ſo that the empire was not at all di- | 


* ſturbed by the Turks. The Perſians preſerve 1550. 
* Auſtria, but the Turks remain ſtill maſters 
ef the greateſt part of Hungary. 

be Henry II. king of France, ſeems very eaſy. The 
affairs of the council, and thoſe of Placentia gave confi- 

be derable uneafineſs to the new pope Julius III. The 
a; emperor has the better in the Interim, which is ſtill the 
1 occaſion of vexation in Germany. What muſt 

N think to ſee men ſo little ſcrupulous as Paul III. Iulius 
III. and Charles V. decide upon religion? 
bis The powerful town of Magdeburg was in league with 
the rown of Bremen, and carried on a war agaiaſt the 
a duke of Mecklenburg. The emperor condemns theſe 
by two towns, and commits the reduction of Magdeburg to 
" | G 3 Maurice 
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Maurice, the new eleQor of Saxony, whom he irritates 
by giving him this mark of his confidence. Maurice 
juſtihes the ambition which had ſtripped bis tutor and 

is kinſman of the eleQorate of Saxony, by the laws at- 
taching him to the head of the empire. But he though: 
his honour loſt by the impriſonment of his father-1;- 
law, the landgrave of Heſſe ; who, notwithſtanding 
his ſecurity and that of the eleQor of Brandenburg, 
was ſtill detained a captive. Theſe two princes pre!; 
the emperor continually to redeem their word. Charle; 
takes the ſingular reſolut ion of freeing them from their 
promiſe. The landgrave endeavours to eſcape, which 
coſt ſome of his domeſtics their heads. 

The elector of Saxony, thus diſſatisfied with Charles 
V. is in no great haſte to fight for an emperor whoſe 
power all the princes felt ſo defpotic. He does nothin; 
= Magdeburg: he lets them quietly beat the duke 

Mecklenburg, whom they take priſoner, and the 
emperor begins to repent that he had given Maurice the 
electorate : he had too much reaſon to be ſorty for it 
it was Maurice's intention to make himfelf head of tle 
Proteſtant party, and to engage in his intereſts ſeveral 
towns as well as Magdeburg, and by the means of his 
new-acquired power to balance that of the emperor. 
Upon theſe principles, he already treats with Henry 1). 

a new ſtorm is brewing in the empire. | 

Charles V. whom one would have imagined in the 

fulneſs of power, was nevertheleſs prodi- 

1551. giouſly embarrafled. The Proteſtant par'y 

could not be attached to him, nox yet could 
they be deſtroyed. The affair of Parma and Placent!:, 
in which the king of France began to meddle, exhibited 
the proſpect of an approaching war. The Turks wer? 
fill in Hungary ; and in Bohemia, almoſt every-bocy 
revolted againſt his brother Ferdinand. 

Charles imagined he ſhould give additional weight to 
his authority by engaging his — to part with his 
title of king of the Romans, and his claim of ſuccecc- 
ing to the empire, in favour of his fon Philip. Pater- 
nal tenderneſs might have ſuggeſted this defign ; but !t 
is Ceriain, that the imperial authority flood in _ 
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1 chief, who, being maſter of Spain and of the new 
world, had been alſo ſufficiently powerful to control at 
the ſame time his enemies and t inces of the em- 
pire. It is alſo certain that the princes faw thereby 
their prerogatives in danger, and ſubmitted, not without 
cificulty,. to the emperor's views. They contributed 
only to incenſe Ferdinand, and embroil the two bro- 
thers. ; 

Charles comes to an open rupture with Ferdinand, 
demands his depoſition of the electors, and requires their 
rotes in favour of his ſon. He reaps nothing from this 
undertaking, but the mortification of being refuſed, and 
of ſeeing the elector Palatine with the electors of Saxony 
and of Brandenburg openly oppoſe his deſigns. 

The elector Maurice at length enters Magdeburg upon 
condition, that though he had taken this town in the 
name of the emperor, he ſubdued it for himſelf. 'The 
ame ambition which had prompted him to receive the 
electorate of Saxony, at the hand» of Charles V. now ſpur- 
red him on to unite againſt that prince - with Joachim, 
clector of Brandenburg, Frederic the count Palatine. 
Chriſtopher duke of Wirtemberg, Erneſt marquis ot 
Baden-dourlach, and ſeveral other princes. This | 
was infinitely more dangerous than that of Smalcald. 
Henry II. king of France, a young enterpriſing prince, 
Joins the league. He was to furniſh 240,000 crowns 
during* the three firſt months of the war, and 60,000 
each month following. He makes himſelf maſter of 
Cambray, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, protecting them 
as vicar of the empire; a fingular fort of title, which he 
then aſſumed for a pretext, as it he had been really 
ene. 

The king of France already laid hold of the affair of 
Parma, as a ſufficient cauſe for carrying the war into 
Italy. It does not appear in the order of things, that it 
was he who ſhould have proteted Octavio Farneſe 
againſt the emperor his father-in-law ; but it was very 
natural for Henry Il. to leave nothing uneſſayed towards 
the recovery of the duchy of Milan, to which bis pre- 
deceſſors had always pretenſious. 
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Henry alſo unites with the Turks, according to the 
an of Francis I. and the admiral Dragut, a man not 
formidable than Cheredin, ſurnamed Barbarofla, had 
been, made a deſcent upon the coaſt of Sicily, and pil- 
the town of Auguſta. 
e army of Solyman at the ſame time advances in 
Julius III. was the only perſon who took 
the part of Charles V. with whom they united againſt 
his kinſman Octavio -Farneſe ; though at bottom, the 
intereſts and pretenſions of the pope and the emperor 
were very different, each pretending a right of ſove- 
reignty over Parma and Placentia. 
be French alſo carry the war into Piedmont and 
Montferrat. The emperor is at one and the ſame time, 
obliged to oppoſe a formidable army of Turks in Hun- 
Bats one halt of Germany leagued and armed againſt 
im, and a king of France, young, rich, and well ſerved, 
impatient to lignalize himſelf, and to repair the misſor- 
tunes of his predeceſſors. | 
Charles and Ferdinand are reconciled by intereſt and 
danger. They have at length fome ſucceſs in Hun- 


B Ferdinand was at the ſame time happy enough to get 
Tranſilvania. The widow of John Zapoly, queen of 
Hungary, who was a only in vame, governed 
Tranfilvania, in the name of her ſon Stephen Sigiſmund, 
under the protection of the Turks; a protection ſo very 
tyrannical, that ſhe was of it. She is induced by 
Martinuſius Biſhop of Waradin, afterwards Cardinal, to 
EXC Tranfilvania with Ferdinand, for ſome poſſeſ- 
ſions in Sileſia, ſuch as Opelen and Ratibor. Never did 
queen make ſo bad a bargain. Ferdinand declares 
Martinuſius Vaivode of Tranſilvania. This cardinal 
governs in Ferdinand's name, with authority and cou- 
rage. He puts himſelf at the head of the Tranſilva- 
nians to march againſt the Turks, whom he aſſiſts the 
Imperialiſts to repel. But Ferdinand beginning to mil- 
truſt him, cauſes him to be aſſaſſinated by Palavicini in 
the caſtle of Wintz. | | 
The pope was at that time, too cloſely connected with 
the emperor, to dare inquiring into the cauſe of this 
aſſaſſination ; 
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e M.fifination; however, he excommunicated Frederic 
ot the year following. An excommunication productive of 
1d neither noiſe nor effect: It is one of thoſe which have 
been often called brutum fulmen. It was nevertheleſs put 

in practice. when ſuch men, as ſpake in the name of 
in the Divinity, imagined they have a right in his name, 
k o ſet themſelves above ſuch ſovereigus as abuſed their 
it Wi power to exceſs ; but thoſe, who judge of kings, ought 
e themſelves to be irreprehenfible. | 
Ir Maurice the elector of Saxony, throws off his maſk, 
e- Wand publiſhes a manifeſto, declaring himſelf 

allied to the king of France, to obtain the 1552. 
d liberty of John Frederic, the very man whom 
e, be had diſpoſſeſſed, the enlargement of landgrave of 
N- Heſſe, and tor the ſupport of his religion. 

"of Heck 


He is joined by Joachim elector of 
William, fon of the impriſoned landgrave of Hefle, 
Henry Otho eleCtor Palatine, and Albert of Mecklen- 
burg are up in arms, before the emperor has drawn to- 
gether any troops. 

Maurice and his confederates march to the defiles of 
Tirol, and drive out the few Imperialiſts who poſſeſſed 
et them. The emperor and his brother Ferdinand are 
ff nigh being taken priſoners, and ſave themſelves by a 
d very diſorderly flight. Charles always carries with him 
,. the old elector of Saxony as a priſoner. He offers 
y him his liberty. That he refuſed to accept it, “ is almoſt 
y unaccountable. Perhaps, if the truth was known, the 
0 emperor did not offer it. 

* Nevertheleſs about the beginning of April, the king 
d of France ſeizes upon Verdun, Toul, and Metz. He 
's takes Haguenau and Wiſſemburgh. Thence he turns 
il iN off towards Luzemburgh and poſſeſſes himſelf of ſeveral 


- towns. 
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. * The elector Maurice, while Ferdigand was amuſed with a 


n negotiation, forced the paſſes of the vallies that lead to luſpruck, 

took the caſtle of 8 and had well righ ſeized 
h the perſon of the emperor, fled with precipitation in the 
. night, being conveyed in 2 litter during « ſevere fit of the gout, 
18 bring. no other attendants but his brother Ferdinand and John 
; ederic of Saxony, to whom he granted his liberty on this oc» 
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To add to the enifetor's diſgraces, he is informed ;, WM Hut 
his flight, that the pope had abandoned his intereſt, an; 


declared himſelf neuter between France and him. f. 1 
was about this time his brother Ferdinand was excom. Mo! 
munica ed. It had been much more to the pope's ho- 10 
nour, that theſe cenſures were not paſſed at a time Wen f 
they ſeemed the effects of politics. infe 

In the midſt of theſe troubles, the fathers of I . 
council withdraw themſelves from Trent, and the cou. afte 
cil is again ſuſpended. | | co, 

In theſe unhappy times, all Germany is a prey to de. of 
vaſtation. Albert of Brandenburg plunders all the all. 
commanderies of the Teutonic order, as well as Ban- ®. 
berg, Nuremberg, Weitzberg, and many towns d e 
Snabia. The confederates deſtroy by fire and ſword, bis 


the dominions of the elector of Mentz, Worms, Spire, 
and lay ſiege to Frankfort. | : 

In the mean time, the emperor having retired u 
Paſſau, and aſſembled an army after ſo many diſgrace 
brings the confederates into meaſures. A peace is con- 
cluded on the 12th of Auguſt. By this renowned peace 
of Paſſau, he grants a general amneſty to all who hal 
borne arms againſt him, fince the year 1546. The Pro- 
teſtanis not only obtain a free exerciſe of their religion, 
but are alſo admitted into the imperial chamber, whence 
after the victory of Mulberg they had been excluded. 
It is ſome matter of ſurprize, that the liberty of the 
landgrave of Heſſe was not included in this treaty, he 
remaining till confined in the fort of Rheinteld, until 
he ſhould give ſecurity for his fidelity Nor is it leh 
wonderful, that nothing was ſtipulated in fayour of Jota 
Frederic, the former clector of Saxony. 

The emperor nevertheleſs, in a ſhort time after, (et 
this unfortunate prince at liberty, and permits him to te- 
turn into Thuringia, of which he was ftill maſter. 

The happy Maurice of Saxony, having crowned bis 
religion with laurels, and humbled the emperor, enjoy? | 
the additional glory of defending him. He leads 16,000 
men into Hungary ; notwithſtanding which atliftance, 
Ferdinand finds it impoſſible to keep poſſeſſion of Upp* 


Hunga!7, 
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Hungary, without ſubmitting to the ſtates, and paying 
an annual tribute of 20,000 golden crowns to Solyman. 

This was a hapleſs year for Charles V. Piedmont, 
Montferrat, and Parma, were over-run with French 
troops, and more powerful invaſions were to be feared 
in the Milaneſe and the kingdom of Naples. Dragut 
infeſts all the Italian coaſts. 

Notwithſtanding the taxes impoſed upon the Germans 
after the battle of Mulberg,. and the treafurers of Mexi- 
co, Charles's finances were drained. The vaſt exteat 
of his territories, his voyages and his wars, abſorb them 
all, He borrows 200,000 golden crowns from the duke 
of Florence, count de Medicis, and gives him the ſovc - 
reignty of Piombino and of the Iſland of Elbe. With 
bis aſſiſtance he ſupports himſelf in ſome meaſure in 
Italy, and lays fiege to Metz with a powerful army. 

Albert of Brandenburg, the only Proteſtant prince, 
who ſtill held out againſt him, is reconciled, and joins 
his forces ; but 4 Francis duke of Guiſe, who 
defended Metz with the flower of the French nobility, 
obliges them, on the 26th of December, to raife the 
lege, after having lain 65 days before the town. Charles 
loles in this undertaking, more than one third of his 
army. 

Charles, to revenge himſelf of the inſult that had been 
offered him at Metz, ſends the counts de 
Lalain and de Rœux to lay ſiege to Terouane, 1553. 
which town is taken and deftroyed. 

Philibert Emanuel, prince of Piedmont, afterwards 
duke of Savoy, who ſoon became one of the greateſt 
generals of the age, is put at the head of the imperial 
army. He takes Heſdin, which is razed to the ground, 
in the ſame manner as Terouane. But the duke of 
Arſcot, who commanded a conſiderable body of tr 
ſuffers himſelf to be beaten, and the fortune of Charles 
is again at a ſtand. 

> affairs of Italy remain in the fame fituation ; no: 
are thoſe of Germany ſettled. The reſtleſs Albert of 
Brandenburg, called Alcibiades, ftill heads a body of 
iroops that ſubſiſt only by pillage. He ravages the do- 
| mInIons 
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minions of Henry of Brunſwick, and of Maurice electot 
of Saxony. 

The elector Maurice gives him battle near Hildeſheim 

in the month of July, in which he defeats Alberr, but i; 
himſelf killed. This prince, though but thirty-two 
years of age, had acquired the character of a good 
commander, and a great politician. He is ſucceeded by 
his brother Auguſtus. 
Albert, the Alcibiades, ſtill continues the civil war. 
The imperial chamber proceed againſt him ; notwith- 
_ ſanding which he continues his depredations ; but at 
length wanting men and money, takes refuge in France. 
The emperor better to fecure that prodigious power, 
which had received ſo many additions and diminutions, 
concludes the marriage of his ſon Philip with Mary 
queen of England, daughter of Henry VIII. by Ca- 
tharine of Arragon. g 

2 the parliament of England made it an addi- 
tional clauſe in the marriage · contract, that the alliance 
between England and France ſhould ftill ſubſiſt, Charles 
had nevertheleſs hopes, and thoſe not ill grounded, that 
this alliance would be ſoon broken. It was in reality 10 
arm England againft France, that he gave that kingdom 
to his ſon as a ſovereign ; and had Mary had children, 
the houſe of Auftria would have ſeen all the ſtates of 
Europe from the Baltic ſea, France excepted, ſubſervient, 
to its laws. 

Charles gives up the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily to 
his fon Philip, before that prince embarks for 

1554. England, where he lands in July, and is 

crowned with Mary his ſpouſe, in the fame 
manner as king William hs ſince been crowned with 
another Mary, but with nothing of William's power. 

The war between Charles V. and Henry II. is ſtill 
carried on upon the frontiers of France and Italy with 
various ſucceſs, but till in a fort of zywilibrium. 

The troops of France ſtill remained in Piedmont and 
Montferrat, though their numbes was inconſiderable. 
Nor were the forces of the emperor in the Milaneſe 
very numerous. It ſeemed as if they were drained on 
both ſides. | 

Cofino, 
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Coſmo, duke of Florence, takes up arms in behalf of 
the emperor. Sienna, apprehenſive of falling one day 
into the power of the Florentines, as it afterwards hap- 
pened, was protected by the French. Medequiuo mar- 
quis of Marignan, general of the Florentine forces, 
gains a victory over the French troops and their allies, 
on the 2d of Auguſt. In commemoration of this vic- 
tory, which was gained on St. Stephen's day, Coſmo in- 
ſtituted the order diſtinguithed by the name of this 
faint. | 

Erneſt count of Mansfeld, governor of Luxemburg, 
was very near getting poſſeſſion of the town 
of Metz, by the intrigues of a Franciſcan 1555. 
frier, though the emperor had not been able 
to ſubdue it with 50,000 men. This frier's name was 
Leonard; he was keeper of a convent, had been confeſ- 
for to the duke of Guiſe, and was greatly, reſpected in 
the town. Through his means, for ſeveral days, many 
German, Spaniſh, and Italian veterans, entered the 
town diſguiſed like Franciſcan friers, under pretence of 
a general chapter, which was ſoon to be held therein. 

The conſpiracy was diſcovered by a Carthufian ; fa- 
ther Leonard is arreſted, and found dead on the fol- 
lowing day. His body is carried to the gallows, and the 
people are fatisfied with making eighteen Franciſcan 
triers aſſiſt at the gibbeting him. 

The ancient papal policy, revives under pope Paul 

IV. of the houſe of Caraffa This policy, as hath been 

ſeen in the courſe of this work, was always to prevent 
the emperor from becoming too powerful in Raly. 

The pope ſeems to have forgotten the council 
Trent. All his thoughts are bent upon making war in 
the kingdom of Naples and the Milaneſe with the aſſiſt- 
ance of France, to procure, if poſſible, theſe princi 
lities for his nephews. In cafe that Henry II. thall fur 
niſh new troops, he engages to join them with 10,000 
men. 

The war begins to grow more ſpirited than ever. 
Charles aw it impoſſible for him to have one peaceful 
moment. He was tormented by the gout, ard the 
weight of ſuch a variety of affairs became painful to 

him. 
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him. He had for a long time borne a princi rt in 
all the tranſaQtions 2 He 2 
his courſe by the moſt ſingular action of his life, that 
of abdicating his crowns and the empire. | 
While he prepared to renounce ſo many ſovereignties 
that be might ſeclude bimſelf in a monaſtery, he con- 
firms the liberty of the Proteſtants in the diet of Aug(- 
. He gives up to them the eccleſiaſtical revenues 
upon which they had ſeized, and on their account, the 
form of oath agg he to the counſellors 4 the im- 
al chamber is c to ſwearing by t ſpel, 
dead of by the Lane formerly. 3 — 
queror of Mulberg give way to neceſſity, and on 
th eve of n acts like a phi- 
b — I of November, he ſurrenders the Low- 
countries to his ſon Philip, in preſence of the ſtates aſ- 
ſembled at Bruſſels ; and Spain, and the new world, to- 
gether with. the hereditary province, on the tenth of the 
enſuing January. 1 
He pardons his kinſman Octavio Farneſe, giving up 
to him Placentia and the Novareſe, after which he pre- 
oy himſelf to ſurrender the empire to his brother the 


ing of the Romans. 
All things diſguſted him. The Turks were maſters 
er as Buda, and 
1556. troubleſome to the reſt. The Tranſylvanians 
| bore impatiently their yoke. Proteſtantiſm 
itſelf in Auſtria, and the emperor had for a long 
time determined to diveſt him of ſo many cares. Bur- 
dened with a premature and infirm old age, yet maſter 
of a foul free from illuſion, not being able to cede the 
empire to his ſon, he gives it up to his brother, de- 
manding previouſly the conſent of the holy ſee; he 
who certainly had not made this demand when elected 
emperor himſelf. 
ope Paul III. abuſes the ſubmiſſion of Charles V. 
by ſending him a refuſal. This pontiff was extreme! 
well ſatisſied to ſee him quit the empire, and to morti- 
fy him at the ſame time. 
Charles 
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Charles V. without conſulting the pope any more, 
ſends his abdication to Bruſſels on the 17th of Septem- 
ber 1556, and in the 36th year of his reign “. 

The prince of Orange carries the crown and imperi- 
al ſceptre to Ferdinand. Charles ſoon after embarks 
for Spain, and ſhuts himſelf up at Eftremadura in the 
monaſtry of St. Juſtus, of the order of St. Jerome. 

It is a common notion, that he repented of this 
proceeding ; but this is an opinion founded merely upon 
human weakneſs, which believes it impoſſible to quit 
without regret that which is ſo furiouſly envied by the 
world. Charles abſolutely no more thought of that 
theatre, on which he had played fo conſiderable a part, 
nor yet of the world which he had troubled. 

Paul IV. engages the eccleſiaſtical electors neither to 
accept of the diſmiſſion of Charles V. nor to acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand. It was his bufineſs to ſow the ſeeds 
of diſcord in the empire, his power in Italy acquiring 
thence new ſtrength ; and in truth, all the acts of the 
empire were publiſhed in the name of Charles V. until 
his death; a fact as important as it is true, and yet not 
taken notice of by any hiſtorian, 
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' 1557- 
HE abdication of Charles V. leaves confirmed 
the power of the German princes. The bouſe 
of Auſtria, divided into two branches, is as yet the 
moſt conſiderable in Europe; but the Spaniſh branch, 
far ſuperior to the other, entirely engrofſed by views 
very different from that of the empire, no longer per- 
mits the Spaniſh, Italian, and Flemiſh troops to contri- 
bute to the imperial greatneſs. 

| Ferdinand 


* He reſerved to himſelf no more than a penſion of two hun- 
dred thouſand ducats, to be deducted from the revenue of Spain, 
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Ferdinand has very large poſſeſſions in but 
the Upper-Hungary, which is his, ſcarcely affords him 
ſufficiency to maintain ſuch troops as were neceſſary to 
make head againſt the Turks. The Bohemians feemed 
to bear their yoke with regret, and it is impoſlible for 
Ferdinand to be powerful, independent of the empire. 

The firſt year of his reign is diſtinguiſhed by the di- 
et of Ratiſbon, which confirms the peace of religion, 
by reconciling the houſe of Heſſe to that of Naſſau. 

The eleQor Palatine, and the eleQor of Saxony, and 
the duke of Cleves, who were choſen as umpires, ad- 
judge the counties of Darmſtad to Philip landgrave of 
Heffe, and the county of Diatz to William of Naſſau. 

This year is marked by a fort of war, waged by an 
archbiſhop of Bremen, of the houſe of Brunſwic againſt 
Friezeland. And here is evinced the vaſt utility of the 
wile inſtitution of circles, and of directors of circles 
ſet on foot by Frederic III. and Maximilian. The aſ- 
ſembly of the circle of Lower-Saxony re- eſtabliſhes 


e 


At length, on the 28th of February, the eleQors 
confirm the abdication of Charles and the ſway of his 


brother at Francfort. An embaſſy is ſent to the pope, 
which he refuſes to receive, ſtill pretending Ferdinand 
not to be emperor. The ambaſſadors proteſt, and then 
-withdraw from Rome; Ferdinand is not the leſs ac- 
knowledged in Germany. BS 
The duchy of Schleſwic is till acknowledged inde- 
2 of = — ire. RA Mi 
the 21 tember 1553, happens t t 
event Charles the Vibs death. It js well 
1558. known, that through a whimſical fort of de- 
| votion, a ſhort time before his laſt illneſs, he 
cauſed his obſequics to be celebrated, himſelf aſſiſting as 
a mourner : nay, that he was ſtretched upon the bier 
in the middle of the church of St. Juſtus, while they 
ſung de profundis. In this laſt action of his life he 
ſeemed to-have poſſeſſed a little of the ſpirit of Johan- 


nah his mother, and yet upon a throne he had always 
conducted himſelf like a politician, a hero, and a man 


[- not inſeofible to his 2 How many contrarieties 
united 


* 
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nited in his diſpoſition! who, tho poſſeſſed of more 
han monkiſh devotion was ſuppoſed at his death to 
old ſeveral of Luther's tenets. To what lengths will 
ot human weakneſs and extravagance extend! Maxi- 
zilian would willingly be pope. Charles V. tho” he 
ied 3 monk, yet at his death is ſuſpected of hereſy *. 
Since the ral rights of Alexander, rang op 
been ſo ſupeth as the obſequies of Charles the V. in 
he manner in which they were conducted in the prin- 
pal towns of his dominions. At Bruſſels they coft 
70, oc ducats. Expences noble as theſe, contribute to 
illufirare the memory of a great man, while they em- 
ploy and encourage arts : Yet more durable monuments 
n ought to have been raiſed than a ſhow, tranſitory like 
| this, which is certainly far from being ſufficient. Some- 
e thing ought to be erected to immortality. 
i Ferdinand holds a diet at Augſburg, in which the 
q ambaſſadors of Henry II. king of France are 
a inttoduced. France had juſt made peace at 1559. 
Cateau-Cambreſis with Philip II. king of 
Spain. The French by this peace preſerved in Laly 
. only Turin, and fome other tqwns which they after- 
: wards gave up; but they kept Mentz; Toul, and Ver- 
dun, which -the emperor might have demanded, yet 
: they are hardly ſpoken of in the diet. It is barel 
hinted to the ambaſſadors, that while France keeps — 
ſeſſion of theſe three towns, it will be extremely hard 
- a good underſtanding to ſubſiſt between France and 
ermany. ; 
The Cy Pope Pius IV. is not fo inflexible as Paul 
IV. but ſoon acknowledges Ferdinand for emperor. 
On the 29th of November the council of Trent, af- 
ter having been .ſo long ſuſpended, is at 
length re-eſtabliſhed by a bull of Pius IV. 1560, 
be gives notice of the aſſembling this coun- 
eil to all ſovereigns ; he even ſignifies it to the Prote- 
tant princes of Germany. But as the addreſs of his 
letters 


© In his laft —k received the euchariſt in both ſpecies ; 
1 Urcurnſtance which induced many people ts believe he {avoured 
the Proteſtant religion. 
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letters was To our moſt dear Son,” thoſe who did 
not Chooſe to acknowledge themſelves children of tl; 
ous. ſend back his letter un-opened. 
Livonia, which had hitherto belonged to the empire, 
is divided from it and given up to Poland. 
1561. The knights of Livonia, who were a branch 
| of the knights of the Teutonic order, had 
been a long time maſters of this province under the im- 
jal protection. But theſe knights, unable to reſi 
the Muſcovites, and receiving no ſuccours from Ger. 
many, give up this province to Poland. Sigiſmund 
king of Poland, confers the duchy of Poland and tl: 
dignity of viceroy of Livonia on Godar Ketler. 
The meetings of the councit of Trent begin. 
'The — of Bavaria contends with that cf 
Venice for precedence. Phe Venetians are 
1562. maiptained in poſſeſſion of their rank. The 
communion by bread and wine is one of the 
firſt things diſcuffed in this council. The council nei- 
ther allows nor forbids it to the ſeculars. The decree 
barely imports, that the church has very juſt reaſon: 
for prohibiting it, and hat rhe fathers conduct 


themſelves in this affair, entirely by the judgment of the 0 
pope, which ſhall be to them deciſive: he | 

On the 24th of November, the electors at Frark- he 
fort unanimouſly declare Maximilian fon of Ferdinand, Nu 
king of the Romans. | ſeec 

All the electors aſſiſt perſonally in their ſeveral func- es 
tions at this ceremony, according to the tenure of the 
golden bull. This folemnity was rendered the more Wi th 


glorious by the prefence of an ambaſſador from Soly- C 
man, who figns a peace between the two emperors, his 
whereby the limits of the Auſtrian and Ottoman Hun- lh 
gary are-regulated. Solyman begins to grow old, and hl Be 
is not ſo terrible as he has been. Nevertheleſs, ibis Wl ®* 
peace was of no long duration; but it was made at 2 “* 
time when the body of the empire was eaſy and happ!. Wh © 
This year is memorable for the diſſolution of tbe Will bt 
council of Trent, This long council, which 

1563. was the laſt general one, neither ſerved to 

K ſoſten nor ſubdue the enemies of the 2 

| urch. 
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urch. They publiſhed ſome edits concerning diſci- 
line, which were ſcarcely admitted in any catholic 
ountry, and were not productive of any one great 


vent. 


The council of Baſil had rent the church and ſet up 


in anti- pope. That of Conſtance kindled the fires of 


erſecution, and was the cauſe of thirty years war. 
hat of Lyons depoſed an emperor, and drew upon 
t his vengeance. That of Lateran ſtripped count Ray- 


mond of his dominion of Toulouſe, and Gregory VII. 
by the excommunication of Henry IV. in the eighth 


ouncil of Rome, ſet all things in a flame. The 4th 
ouncil of Conftantinople, which was held agaiuft 
Photius in the time of Charles the Bald, was a ſcene of 
many diſputes. The ſecond of Nicea, under Ireneus, 
was ſtill more tumultuous and more diſturbed by the 
dputes about images. The diſputes of the Monothe- 
hes were very near making the third council of Con- 
ſtantinople a very bloody one. It is well known, that 
great diviſions aCtuated the councils held on account of 
Arius. The council of Trent was the only one which 
had been conducted with moderation. | | 

On the 25th of July, Ferdinand dies. A will that 
he had made twenty years before, that is in 
the year 1543, and which he did not con- 1564. 
ttadict in his laſt moments, ſcattered afar the 
ſeecs of that war, which diſturbed Europe almoſt 200 
years after. 

This famous teſtament of 1543, appoints, in caſe of 
the failure of the male ifſue of either Ferdinand or 
Charles V. that the Auftrian territories ſhall revert to 
bis daughter Anne and her iſſue. She was the ſecond 
daughter to Ferdinand, and wife to Albert II. duke of 
Bavaria. This foreſeen event happened in our days, 
and embroiled all Europe. Many unhappy occurrences 
would have been prevented, if the will of Ferdinand, 
as well as the marriage - contract of his daughter, had 
been more ctearly expreſſed. 

It may be remarked, that this Anne ducheſs of Bava- 
"a aſſumed the title of queen of Hungary in her mar- 
nage- contract, as well as the reſt of her filters. 14 

En; might 
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might indeed have called her Queen without her bein 
one, as ſhe was called archducheſs without poſſcſſig 
= archduchy. However, this cuſtom was not fol. 
owed. 

Ferdinand, beſides, by his laſt will, left Hungary, 
Bohemia, and the Upper and Lower Auſtria, to his 
fon Maximilian king of the Romans. 

To his ſecond fon Ferdinand, he bequeathed Ti: 
and-the anterior Auſtria. 

To Charles, Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, and all bis 
poſſeſſions in Iſtria. 

The Auſtrian dominions were at that time all divid- 
ed ; but the empire, which ſtill. remaingd in that houſe, 
was the ſtandard to which all the princes of that huuſz 
re-united. 5 

Ferdinand was neither crowned in Lombardy not 
Rome. The inutility of theſe ceremonies began to be 
perceived, and it was much more eſſential for the two 
principal branches of the imperial houſe, Spain aud 
Auſtria, to hold a good intelligence with each other. 
It is that which renders Italy ſubmiſſive, and brings the 


holy ſee to a dependence upon that houfe. 


- 
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I 

T HE empire, as - already ſeen, without 
| ceaſing to be elective, becomes hereditary. i nt 
emperors ſince the time of Charles V. deſiſt from cro/- 
fing the Alps, to ſeek either an iron crown, or one of 
gold. The power of moſt weight in Italy, was that of 
hilip II. who, though at the fame time a vaſſal 10 
the empire and to the holy ſee, governed not only in 
Italy but in Rome by his politics, and by the riches of 
the new world; the firſt gleanings of which, and 10 
more, his father had poſſeſſed, but he enjoyed its real 
ſweets. * * 
c 
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The empite under Maximilian II. as under Ferdi- 


By and I. was certainly Germany, paramount of Lombar- 
„ ; but this Lombardy being in the hands of Philip IL. 


zelonged rather to an ally than a vaſſal. Hungary be- 
ame a dominion of the houſe of Auſtria, a dominion 
that incefſantly oppoſed the Turks, and was as it were 
the bulwark of Germany. 

Maximilian, in the firſt year of his reign, is obliged, 
zs his father and grandfather had been before, to carry 
on a war againſt Solyman. 

This Sultan, who had defeated the generals of 
Charles V. and of Ferdinand, makes war in the latter 
part of his life by his lieutenants. Tranſilvania furniſh- 
ed him with a pretext, where he wanted always to 
rame a tributary vaivode, and John Sigiſmund, fon to 
that queen of Hungary, who had ceded her rights for 
ſome villages in Sileſia, had put his hereditary domini- 
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nor 


* ons under the Sultan's protection, 2 rather to be 
a borereign and tributary to the Turks, than a ſimple 
ber | The war is carried on in Hungary; and, in the 


the ronth of January, Maximilian's generals rake Tokai. 
Auguſtus, eleQor of Saxony, is the only prince who aſ- 
fit: the emperor in this war. The thoughts of all the 
princes, both Catholic and Proteſtant, were bent upon 
ſtrengthening themſelves. © Religion at that time en- 
groſſed the attention of the people more than it had 
ever divided them. The greateft part of the Catholics 
in Bavaria, Auſtria, Hungary, and Bohemia, in ac- 
knowledging the council of Trent, ſtipulate barely, 
that they ſhall be admitted to communion with bread 
n aud wine; and the prieſts, who, before the breaking up 
of the council of Trent, had been permitted to marry, 
of {Whcffire that they may keep their wives. Maximilian II. 
of oefers theſe two requeſts to the pope. Pope Pius IV. 
o whom the council had left the deciſion of the fa- 
in Naament, allows the German laity to communicate as 
of bey pleaſe, but refuſes leave to the priefts to marry ; 
ro beſdes, the laity were afterward: deprived of wine in 
eal eir communion. x 


A treaty 
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A treaty is made with the Turks, who till ten; Th 
156 maſters of Buda, and the prince of Trash 
3- vania continues under their protection. 

Solyman ſends Bacha Muſtapha to beſiege Zige 
Nothing is better known than this ſiege, in which 11, 
fortune of Solyman expired “. 

Notwithſtanding the weakneſs of the imperial pow 


ever ſince the treaty of Paſſau, the legi(l::if Ab 
1566. authority was ſtil! veſted in the emperor ; au dies, 
was pretty effectual when the princes, wl ut! 
whom it had to deal, were not too powerful, pf Fi 
Maximilian II. employs this authority againſt Joa 
Albert duke of Mecklenburg, and Ulric his brother Wiſcrvic 
each of whom pretends to equal rights upon the tou N ho 
of Roſtock, from which the inhabitants of the tom 7! 
prove themſelves to be exempt, whom the two brother" th 
make war upon, and unite in plundering, pf 85 
The emperor has the credit of terminating this di f th 
ference by an imperial conuniſſion. n 
Solyman's fleet takes the town of Chio from the Ve. enn 
netians. Maximilian thence takes occafion to demand elde. 
in the diet of Augſburg more powerful ſuccours tha b 
had been granted to Charles V. in the time that Scher 
man was before Vienna. The diet orders ſoldiers to be Fed 
raifed for him, and grant him the Roman Months fo "© 
three years; a thing that they had never done before. berg 
Count Serini, who commanded in Zigeth, is killel. G 
in defending it, after having with his own hand ſet the bimt 
town on fire. The grand viſier ſends his head to Mar- be. 
milian with this meſſage: That he ought to have ha- te 
zarded his own head in coming to the defence of tht ſelf 
town, ſince he had under his command 1 20,000 men. — 
8 _ E 
The One 
* Solyman himſelf expired two days before the town was take": Wh ſeſſe 
he had inveſted the place with an army of two hundred th ufa troo 
men, and Maximilian advanced at the head of one hundred tb Wi bac! 
ſand men to its relief, but had not courage enough to give the ce. in t 
my battle. Count Zerine, governor of the town, made a go” q 
ous deſence, until all the fortifications were ruined; then made + ete 
deſperate fally with three hundred men, all of whom were cut 1 The 
pieces; ſo that the town ſurrendered of coucſe. thei 


» 
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The army of Maximilian, the death of Solyman, 
nd the oach of winter, all contributed to ſtop the 
rogreſs of the Turks. 

The ill ſucceſs of the imperial campaign was laid 
old of by the ſtates of Auitria and Bohemia to ſup- 
ort their demand of the free exerciſe of their religion, 
ccording to the confeſſion of Augſbur 
About this time begin the troubles of the Low Coun- 
ies, and Calviniſm had already ſet France in a flame; 
wut Maximilian, more happy than Philip II. or the king 
f France, abſolutely refuſed his ſubjects liberty of 
onſcience, and his army, which had done him but little 
rvice againft the Turks, maintains him in tranquillity 
t home. 

This was pregnant with misfortunes heaped u 
pn the — branch of the electoral houſe 1 
f Saxony, which Charles V. had deprived 1567. 

f the electorate. 

This electorate, given, as we have ſeen, to the 
younger branch, ought to have been an object of the 
det s regret. A gentleman, named Groumbach, 
ho was proſcribed with many of his accomplices for 
livers crimes, retired to Gotha, the reſidence of John 
Frederic, ſon to him from whom the duchy and electo- 
ne of Saxony had been taken after the battle of Mul- 


3 bad principally in view the avenging 
himſelf upon Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, to whom 
laii· ¶ the care of carrying the proſecution againft Groumbach 
ha- into execution was committed. He had aſſociated him- 
that elf with ſeveral villains, together with whom he ſub- 
n. iied upon robbery and pillage, and in concert with 
theſe he ſets on foot a defign of aſſaſſinating the elector. 
One of the conſpirators being taken at Dreſden, con- 
ſeſſes the plot. The elector Auguſtus marches his 
troops under an imperial commitſion to Gotha. Groum- 
bach, whom the duke of Gotha protected, was then 
in the town, together with ſeveral ſoldiers reſolutely 
determined to ſhare his fortune, be it what it might. 
lhe duke of Gotha's troops and the citizens defend 
their town, but are at length forced to ſurrender. The 

/ ; duke 
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duke John Frederic, as unfortunate as his father, i; ,, 
reſted, carried to Vienna, and thence transferred to N. 
ples, while his dominions are given to his brother V 
liam. Groumbach and his accomplices are inſtay;! 
executed. . 

The troubles of the Low Countries increaſe. Wilj;. 

liam the Silent, prince of Orange, now hea 

1568. of a party who founded the republic of th, 

United Provinces, applies himſelf to the en. 
peror as the principal chief of the Low Countrig, 
which were always looked upon as. belonging to thy 
empire; and in effect the emperor ſends his brother 
Charles of Auſtria, archduke of Gratz, into Spain 1 
ſoften Philip II. but he can neither prevail upon the 
king of Spain, nor hinder moſt of the Proteſtant prince 
of Germany from aſſiſting the prince of Orange. 

The duke of Alba, that bloody governor of the Loy 
Countries, preſſes the emperor to deliver up to him the 
prince of Orange, who was at that time levying troops 
in Germany. he reply of Maximilian was, that the 
ſupreme juriſdiction of the Low Countries being veſted 
in the empire, he ought for this purpoſe to addreſ 
himſelf to the imperial diet. Such an anſwer ſhewed 
very ſufficiently, that the prince of Orange was a ma 
whom they dared not arreft. 

The emperor, without intermeddling at all in the 
quarrel, leaves the prince of Orange at the head of one 
party of German troops to make war upon another par- 
ty of German troops. It was however natural for hin 
to aſſiſt his couſin Philip in this affair; the more ſo, 1 
he had made peace that very ſame year with Selim II. 
ſucceſſor to the great Solyman. But apparently ater 
this peace he was allowed no more Roman Months. 

Yet fo far was he from —_— his couſin the king 
of Spain in the reduction of his ſubjects in the Lov 
Countries, who demand liberty of conſcience, that he 
appears to diſapprove the conduct of Philip in ſoon 2. WF 
ter permitting the Auſtrians to adopt the confeſſion i e 
Augſburg. He afterwards promiſes the pope to revok? lor 
that permiſſion. Alk theſe things manifeſt his author) e 


to be weak, confined, and unſtable. It had been a * 
t 
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at Maximilian feared the enemies of his communion 
u too powerful a party; and indeed the houſe of Bran- 
genburg was entirely Proteſtant. A ſon of the elector 
ohn George, choſen archbiſhop of Magdebur n pub- 
icly prof the Proteſtant religion. A bitko of 
ſerdun does the fame. The duke of Brunſwick Julius 
alſo embraced that religion, his ſubjects already profeſ- 
ing it. The elector Palatine and moſt of his country 
xrofeſs Proteſtantiſm. The Catholic religion hard 
ubſiſted any longer in Germany, but with the ecc 
aſtical electors, the epiſcopal territories, and in the ab- 
beys, as well as ſome commanderies of the Teutonic 
order, in the hereditary dominions of the houſes of Au- 
firia and Bavaria; and even there were many Prote- 


nce;{Mſttants as well as in Bohemia ; all theſe things authoriſ- 
ed the liberty Maximilian gave to the Proteſtant religi- 

ow on in Auſtria : but there is another ſtronger reaſon ad- 

the ded; that is, the ſtates of Auſtria had on this account 

2001 promiſed him conſiderable ſubſidies. 

the In the midft of theſe wars of religion and politics, 


behold a difpute founded on vanity. Coſmo | 
Il. duke of Florence, and Alphonſo duke of 1569. 
errara, contend for precedency. Rank had 
been ſettled in Germany by the diets; but there bei 
no diets in Iialy, the diſputes about rank remained ſtil 
ndetermined. Theſe two dukes were both related to 
the emperor. Francis, the hereditary prince of Flo—-— 
rence, and the duke of Ferrara, had each of them mar- 
him ied ſiſters of Maximilian. The two dukes leave their 
difference to his arbitration ; but pope Pius V. who 
looked upon the duke of Ferrara as his feudatory, and 
the duke of Florence as his ally, haſtens to give a new 
tle to Coſmo, conferring upon him with much cere- 
mony the dignity of Grand Duke, as if the bare word 
Grand made ſome vaſt addition to power. Maximilian 
$ extremely irritated at the pope's arrogating to himſelf 
b right of giving titles to the feudatories of the em- 
ire, and of anticipating his judgment. The duke of 
lorence pretends that he is no ſeudatory. The pope 
maintains, that he has not only the power of making 
and dukes but kings. The diſpute grows more in- 
Vol. IX. 1 fla med: 
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[Aamed: but at length the grand duke, who was ve 
rich, was acknowledged by t 7 
This year was held the diet of Spire, in which ma 
of the dominions of the unhappy duke d 
1570. Gotha, who remains confined in Naples, 25 
| reſtored to his children. A peace is alj 
there concluded between the emperor and John Sigi 
mund prince of Tranſilvania, who is acknowledged (6 
vereign of that province, renouncing his title of king d 
Hungary; a title vain above all ! fince one pan 
.of the 2 


reſt belonged to the | 
- The great differences, which had fo long troubl:4 
.the peace of the North on account of Livonia, wer 
there — Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and 
Muſcovy, all di about this province; and yet i 
Germany it was — upon as a province of the en- 
Sigiſamnd king of Sweden cedes all his poſſeſfom 
in Livonia to Maximilian ; the reſt is put under the pro- 
tection of the king of Denmark: they unite to prevent 
it from falling into the hands of the Muſcovites. The 
— of Lubec is comprehended in this treaty as a piin- 
cipal party. All its commercial privileges with Sweden 
and Denmark are confirmed. This town became {til 
more powerful. 
The Venetians, whom the Turks were every di 
7 of ſome my or _ had mew a league 
with t pe and the ki Spain. The empera 
refuſes to _— into . r; to bring the Otroman 
forces into Hungary, and Philip II. accedes merci 
through form. 

The governor of the Milaneſe raiſes troops to enable 
him to ſeize upon the marquiſate of Final, belonging i 
the houſe of Caretro. "lhe Genoeſe had alſo an «5: 
upon this ſpot of ground, and were troubleſome to tht 

' proprietor of it. France might bave aflifled them 
mat quis of Caretto was at Vienna, where, in qui 
lity of vaſſal of the empire, he demanded juſtice ; a 
in the mean time Philip II. ſeizes upon his dominiom, 
finding eaſily means of prevailing in the imperial coun 
cil. | 
Aitel 


ele 
tiſb 
of 
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v After the death of Sigiſmund II. king of Poland, the 
Laſt of the race of Jagellon, Maximilian un- 
derband makes intereft for the throne, which 1572. 
he flatters himſelf the republic of Poland 
will offer him by ambaſſy. a 
The ſecret intrigues of Maximilian prove fruitleſs ; 
ſot the republic, looking upon their throne to be worth 
the trouble of aſking for, ſend no embaſly. | 
The duke of Anjou, one of the competitors, is elect - 
ed on the firſt of May, to the great diſcon- 
tent of the Proteſtant princes of Germany, 1573. 
who cannot, without horror, behold ſo near : 
bl: them a man ſtained with blood in the maſſacre of St. 
were Bartholomew. | | 
an The prince of Orange, who ſupported himſelf in the 
v8 Low Countries by his valour and reputation | 
againſt all the power of Philip II. holds an 157 
alſembly of the lords and deputies from the . 
principal towns of his party at Dordrecht, whither the 
emperor ſends an imperial commiſſary, apparently to 
ſupport the majeſty of the empire, and manage an ac- 
commodation between Philip and the confederates. 
Maximilian cauſes his eldeſt fon Rodolphus to be 
elected king of the Romans in the diet of Ra- 
tiibon, Through long cuſtom, apprehenfion 1575. 
dor the Turks, and the convenience of having 
age chief able to ſupport the imperial dignity by his own 
penn „the Netfon of the imperial throne 
men neceffarily lodged in the houſe of Auſtria. 
erelf The princes of the empire were not leſs maſters of 
their own rights. The elector Palatine furniſhed troops 
to the Calviniſts of France, while thoſe of the Low 
Countries were aſſiſted by other princes. | 
The crown of France devolving to the duke of Anjou 
king of Poland by the death of Charles IX. be quits 
Poland as if he fled from a priſon ; and that throne be- 
mg conſequently declared vacant, Maximilian at length 
has the credit to get himſelt elected king of Poland on 
the 15th of December. 
But an oppoſing faction put a moſt atrocious affront 
upon Maximilian, proclaiming king, Stephen Battori 
H 2 g Vaivod 
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Vaivod of Tranfilvania, the fulfan's 'vaſſal; a n; 


looked upon in the court of Vienna as a rebel and 
uſurper. 


Maximilian, hoping to regain Livonia. The 
court of Muſcovy, as it was in thoſe day; 
had nevertheleſs the fame views it bas fo gloriouſſy nz 
nifeſted in theſe. a 


The Ottoman court threatens to fide with Stephe; 
Battori againſt the emperor. Thus politics appear 1, 


Have been then the ſame that they are now. 

Maximilian endeavours to engage the emperor in hi 

Ivarre}; bot the Proteftants inſtead of aſſiſting him 10 

become more ful, content themfelves with (oli- 

eiting in the diet free liberty for the Proteſtant noblctk 

of the eceleſiaſtical countries publicly to profeſs the 
os 

fan, uncertain of being able ro ſupport hi 

election to the crown of Poland, depart 

2576. this Hfe ov the 12th of Auguſt, aged 49. 


RODOLPHUS HW. 


FoxrY-YourTHh Emyeron. 


te 1577. 

ODOLPHUS, who "hed been crowned king d 

the Romans in the life of his father, holds the 

reins of the empire with a feeble hand. There were 
no other articles than thoſe of Charles V. In the dien 
all things were conducted as uſual. There were tht 
fame manners, the fame intereſt, and the fame form 0 
"government ſtill prevailed. Rodolphus barely promiſe: 
in the firſt diet held at Frankfort, to conform bimſe! 
lations of the preceding diets. It is remaik- 


to the regu 
able, that in this diet the German princes propoſed the 


appeaſing the diſturbances in the Low Countries "7 
curtailing the authority, as well as the ſeverity of Ry 
1 


The Polanders marry him to the ſiſter of 9. 
Auguſtus, the laſt of the blood of the Jagel 
22 ‚ 


John Czar of Muſcovy offers to take the part d 


* 
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;p U. ſhewing thereby that the intereſts of the princes 
du und lords of Flanders were very dear to them, aud that 
hey would endeayour, as much as poſſible, to prevent 


the eldeſt branch of Auſtria from oppreſſing its vaſlals, 
whereby it ſet an example to the younger to tyrannize 
over theirs. 
Such was the ſpirit of the Germanic body ; and it was 
W:1ident that the emperor Rodolphus was not more abſo- 
ne ute than Maximilian, ſince he could not prevent his bro- 
ther, the archduke Matthias, from accepting the govern- 
her ment of the Low Countries, on account of the. coufe- 
re (cerates, who are armed againſt Philip II. fo that on the 
one hand is ſeen don John of Auſtria, natural fon te 
ba Charles V. governing Flanders in the name of Philip IL 
n 10M and the rebels headed on the other by his nephew Mat- 
(oli WF thias. The emperor remains neuter, while Germany 
1:16 ſurniſhes each fide with mercenaries. 
the Rodolphus is not more diſturbed by the irruptions 
which the Muſcovites made at that time in Livonia. 
- bi The Low Countries become a theatre of war, con- 
dan fuſion, and politics. Philip II. in having ie, 
| neglected to endeavour the reſtoration of or- 13578. 
der in proper time, as Charles V. would have 
done, commits a fault never to be repaired. The arch- 
duke Matthias, contributing ſcarcely more than his name 
to the cauſe of the contederates, had leſs you than 
the prince of Orange, while the prince of Orange had 
not ſufficient to ſend him aſſiſtance. The prince Pala- 
tine Caſunir, tutor to the young eleQor Frederic IV. 
who had marched into France with a little army, to the 
the BY alliance of the Proteftants, comes with the remainder 
vere of this army, and ſome new troops, to aſſiſt theirs and 
nien the cauſe of the revoiters in the Low Countries. The 
the brother of Henry III. king of France, who bore the 
n of i title of duke of Anjou, although a Catholic, was called 
ſes, in to the aſſiſtance of the confederates. Thus there 
(cit were four powers endeavouring each to profit by theſe 
k- Gilturbances ; the archduke; prince Caſimir, the duke 
he of Anjou, and the prince of Orange, the whole four diſ- 
bv i unired ; and don John of Auftria, famous for the battle 
Pl Lepanto, fingly oppoſed them all. It is advanced, 
up It 3 that 
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that this ſame don John aſpired to the ſovereignty. 8 
many troubles ſprung from Philip's having abuſed hit 
power, and his not having ſupported that abuſe by hi, 


e. h 
Without any proof whatſoever, and purely from + 
defire of rendering him odious, Philip IL is accuſed «f 
having haſtened the death of his brother, don John f 
Auſtria, who departed this life on the firſt of October. 
During the defolation of the Low Countries, and 
while that great commander, Alexander Far. 
1579. neſe prince of Parma, ſucceſſor of don John, 
ſupports the cauſe of Philip II. and of the 
Catholic religion, by arms, Rodolphus, like his father, 
takes up the office of mediator. The crown of France, 
and Elizabeth queen of England, furniſh the confederatcs 
with men and money, aud the emperor aſſiſis Philip only 
by good offices, which are ineffectual. Rodolphus us 
not ſufficieatly efficacious for his character, nor was be 
ſufficiently powerful from the form, which the empire 
had taken. His mediation is eluded by both partirs. 
The inflexible Philip II. abſolutely refuſes liberty of con- 
ſcience ; and the prince of Orange chooſes not to gc- 
cept of a peace, which would reduce him to the chatac- 
ter of a private man. | 
The prince of Orange had found the ſecret of refil- 
ing Farneſe, and to rid himſelf of the arch- 
1580. duke Matthias. This archduke lays down 
his equivocal government, and demands 1 
penſion from the ſtates, which they aſſign him upon the 
epiſcopa] revenues of Utrecht. 
Matthias withdraws from the Low Countries, havirg 
done nothing but ſtipulated for his penſion, 
1581. one half of which they retrench. The flares 
„by a public edi, dated July 26, in 
a legal manner throw off the government of the king af 
__ but do not deny their belonging to the empire 
heir fituation, in reſpect of Germany, remains unce- 
termined ; and the duke of Anjou. who had been elected 
duke of Brabant, endeavouring to enſlave the nation 
that he came to defend, is diſconcerted and obliged to te- 


tue 


berg, and at Bonn was privately married to 
anshield, a nun of the monaſtery of Guerichen. It 
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in the year 1583, leaving the prince of Orange more 
owerful than ever. 


Pope Gregory XIII having fignalized his pontificate = 


y reforming the calendar, the Proteſtant 
rinces, not only of Germany, but of all 1582. 
orope, oppoſe the 1 of this neceſ- 
iry reformation. They no other reaſon for it, but 
hat of irs bei 

feared nes that court appear too reſpectable, 


zuld they receive inſtructions from it; and that, 


| the people receive aſtronomical laws from it, 


perhaps would not refuſe irs religious ones. The 


mperor” is objiged, in the diet of Au „to ap- 


int the imperial chamber to obſerve the Julian ſtile, 


le in the time cf Cæſar, which, though it bad been 
hen good, was now bad. 


A very extraordinary event diſturbs the empire this 


ear. bhard de Iruchſes, archbiſhop of 


who was no prieft, had embraced the — 


de 


was no extraordinary thing for a biſhop to marry ; but 
this biſhop was an elector: he wanted to eſpouſe his 
wife publicly, and to keep his eleQorate. An eleQorate 


is certainly a ſecular dignity. It might have hap 


very eaſily, that the electorate of Cologne had been di- 


viced from the archbiſhopric ; that the prelate had been 


at the ſame time a Lutheran biſhop and an elector At 
that time the only Catholic electors were, the king ef 
Bohemia, the archbiſhops of Mentz and of Triers. The 


empire ſeems well nigh falling into the hands of the Pro- 
teſtants. and that alone might have given a new face to 
the affairs of Europe. 

Gebhard de Truchſes endeavours, without ſucceſs, to 
ntroduce Lutheraniſm in Cologne. The chapter and 


ſenate were much more attached to the Catholic religion, 


ring, in a great meaſure, the ſovereignty with the 
elector, which they were afraid to Joſe. In effect. the 
elector, though a ſovereign, was far from being abſolvte. 


Cologne is an imperial wa governed by its magiſtrates. - 
4 


Soldiers 


Rome that adminiftered this ſet vice. 


ologne 
ſſion of Augſ- . 


'Þ 
j 
! 
= 
* 
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Soldiers are raiſed on every fide, and the archbiſlo 
fights for his miſtreſs with ſucceſs. . 
The Proteſtant prinees take part with the eleQor 9 
Cologne. The eleQtor Palatine, ard tl; 
1583. eleQtors of Saxony and Brandenburg, write in 
his favour to the emperor, to the chapter ang 
ſenate of Cologne ; but proceeded no farther : and a; 
had no perſonal intereſt that ſhould induce them t9 
war on account of this marriage, at leaſt at pre. 
ſent, they do not. 

Truchſes is only aſſiſted by ſome petty princes. The 
archbiihop of Bremen, who had married as well as he, 
brings ſome cavalry to his aſſiſtance. The count de 
Solmes, and ſome Lutheran lemen of Weſtphalia, 
ſend him troops in the heat of ts d:!pute. The prince 
of Parma, on the other band, ſends in his favour to the 
chapter. A canon of the ancient houſe of Saxony, 
which is the ſame as that of Brunſwick, commands the 
* the chapter, and pretends it is an holy war. 

elector of Cologne, having now nothing to care 
for, celebrates his marriage publicly at Roſendale, during 
this petty war. The emperor Rodolphus concerned 
himſelf uo farther in this affair, than in exhorting tlie 
archbiſhop to quit his church and- his electotate; but 
he determines to preſerve both his nun and his te- 


Pope Gregory XIII. excommunicates him as a rotten 
member, and orders the election of a new archbiſhop. 
This bull of the pope cauſes the Proteſtant princes to 
Tebel ; but they only make ſome motions. Erneſt of 
Bavaria, biſhop of Liege, of Friſinguen, and Hildeſheim, 
is choſen elector of Cologne, and maintains his election 
by force of arms. 

The prince Palatine, Caſimir, is the only perſon who 
at that time aſſiſts the dethroned elector, and even that 
was for a very ſhort time. The town of Born was very 5 
ſoon the only one which Truchſes could call his ow. N 
The troops, which had been ſent by the duke of Parma, ps 
join his rival, and lay fiege to „which is ſoon F 
abliged to ſurrender. 


The 
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The old elector ſtill wreſtles with his ill fortune: he 
has ſome few troops left: theſe are defeat- 
ed ; and at length, being neither ſufficiently 1584. 
able nor happy to arm any conſiderable 
tentates in his fayour, he has no other reſource but that 
of retiring to the Hague, where, under the protection of 
the prince of Orange, he leads a life even beneath indif- 
ferent. The interior parts of the empire are at peace. 
The Catholics in general acknowledge the new calendar. 
'The treaty with the Turks is prolonged, but, in truth, 
at the expence of a tribute ; and Rodolphus imagines 
himſelf happy enough in being able to purchaſe peace 
from Amurath III. 

Led by the example of Gebhard de Truchſes, two 
other biſhops renounce their biſhoprics ; the _ 
one is a fon of William duke of Cleves, who 1585. 
quits the dioceſe of Munſter that he may be 
able to marry ; the other is the biſhop of Minden, of 
the houſe of Brunſwick. | 

Fanaticiſm does that for Philip II. which he had 
vainly endeavoured for through a ten years 1886. 
— that is, delivers him from the prince of 5 


This illuſtrious founder of the liberty of the United 
Provinces is aſſaſſinated by Balthazar Gerrard, à native 
of Franche-comte. An attempt of this nature had been 
before eſſayed by a Biſcayan named Jaurigni ; but he 
was cured of the wound. Salcedo had conſpired againſt 
his life 3 and it is obſervable, that Jaurigni and Ger- 
— had received the ſacrament as preparatives to this 


ion. 

Maurice II's fon ſucceeds him at the age of eighteen. 
It was he who afterwards became the greateſt general in 
Euro The Proteſtant princes of Germapy give him 
10 aſſiſtance, t it was for the intereſt of their re- 
Won; but they rroops into France to the king of 

varre, aſterwards Henry IV. becauſe the Calviaiſt 
party in France were able to pay their ſoldiers, and 
Maurice was not. | 


H 5 Prince 
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Prince Maurice ftill continues the war in the Low 

Countries againſt Alexander Farneſe. Hs 

1587. levies ſome troops among the Proteſtants 9 

Germany, at the expence of the ſtates «f 

Holland. This was all the ſuccour that he could poſ- 
ſibly procure. 

A new throne offers itſelf to the houſe of Auſtria, 
which honour contributes to ſhew till more how ven 
low was the credit of Rodolphus. | 

Stephen Batori, vaivode of Tranſilvania and king of 
Poland, dying on the 13th of December 1586, Feder 
czar of Muſcovy enters the lifts to ſucceed him; but iz 
unanimouſly rejected. One faction declares for Sigi. 
mund king of Sweden, ſon to John III. by a princeſs df 
the blood of the Jagellons ; another faction proclaims 
the emperor's brother Maximilian. They both. march 
into Poland at the head of their troops. Maximilian, 
being defeated, retires to Sileſia, while his competita 
js crowned. 

Maximilian is a fecond time defeated by Zamoſki the 

Polith general: he is ſhut up in a caſtle nen 
1588. Lublin, and his brother Rodolphus can do n6 
more for him, than intreat Philip II. to engage 

Sixtus V. to write in favour of the priſoner. 
1 is at laſt ſet at liberty, having renounce 
all title to the kingdom of Poland: he bes 

1589. an interview with Sigiſmund before his ce- 

parture. It is remarkable, that the title d 
majeſty was not given him, becauſe in Germany it wa 
taken by none but the emperor. 

The only event which now regards the empire is the 

| war in the Low Countries, which lays wall 

1590. the frontiers on the banks of the Rhine and 

* the neighbourhood of Weſtphalia, The 
circles of theſe provinces content themſelves with 


complaining of each party. The languid ſpirit of the 
heed had by this time infeted the members of tht 
empue. | bs 


Hent) 
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IV. who had his kingdom of France to con- 
quer, ſends viſcount Turenne into Germany, 
to bargain for troops with ſome of the Pro- 1591. 
eftant princes. The emperor vainly oppoſes 
him. Chriſtiern electot of Saxony, influenced by viſcount 
Turenne, ſupplies him both with men and money ; but 
he died while this army was on the foad to France, 
whereby only an inconſidet able part of it reached that 
kingdom. Nothing material beſides happened at this 
time in Germany. | 

A civil war is occaſioned by a nomination to the 
biſhopric of Straſburg, as had very lately 
happened at Cologne upon a very different 1592. 
account. The people of Straſburg were Pro- 
teſtants : their biſhop, who reſided at Saverne, and was 
a Catholic, dies. The Proteſtants eleQ John George of 
Brandenburg, a Lutheran; the Catholics chooſe the 
cardinal —— The emperor Rodolphus appoints, 
by commiſſion one of his brothers, the a:chduke Ferdi- 
nand, to appeaſe the difference, and conduct the admi- 
iſtration. He is acknowledged neither by Catholics 
nor Proteſtants. The cardinal of Lorraine ſupports. 
his right at the head of 10,600 men. The cantons of 
Berne, Zurich, and of Baſil, furniſh troops to the Pro- 
teſtant biſhop. They are joined by a prince of Anhalt, 
who returned from France, where he had ſerved unſuc- 
ceſsfully Henry IV. This prince of Anhalt defeats the 
cardinal cf Lorraine. This affair is put into arbitration 
the following year ; and in the year 1603 it was at laſt 
agreed, that the cardinal of Lorraine remain 


biſhop of Straſburg, paying 1 30,000 golden crowns to 


John George of Brandenburg. It was hardly poſſible to 
purchaſe a biſhopric at a much dearer rate. 

A much more confiderable affair rouzes the indif- 
ference of Rodolphus. Amutath III. breaks 
the league, and the Turks alr lay waſte 1593. 
Upper Hungary. The duke of Bavaria and 


the archbiſhop of Sal:zburg are the only perſons who az 


yet furniſh the emperor with troops, joining theirs to 


thoſe that are ſupplied by the emperor's hereditary do- 


minions, 


Ferdinand, 


% 
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Ferdinand, brother of Rodolphus; had by bis f:3 
wife, who was daughter to a ſenator of Augſburg, a fon, 
named Charles of Auſtria. This ſon was never acknoy. 
ledged to be a prince; but no man better deſerved to be 
one. A conſiderable body of troops were under hi 
command. A count, Montecuculi, led another party, 
This was a name, the owners of which ſeemed to be 
ordained to fight ſucceſsfully for the houſe of Auſtria. 
The Serini, the Nadaſtis, and the Palſis, headed the 
Hungarian militia. The Turks were worſted in ſever:| 
engagements, and the Upper Hungary at length ſecured, 
Buda excepted, which ſtill remained in the hands of the 
Otromans. 

The Turks had taken the field about the month of 

June, and Rodolphus held a diet at Aug 

1594. burg, to confult upon meaſures of oppoſition. 

Is it credible that a box was put up in all the 
churches of Germany for charitable contributions 
This is the firſt inſtance of a war being ſupported 
alms. However, the Imperial and Hungarian troops, 
but indifferently paid, ſtill fight with great cou- 
rage. The command of this army is conferred on the 
archduke Matthias, by his own deſire. He is joined by 
the archduke Maximilian, who, in the name of the em- 
=o his brother, governs Carinthia and Croatia. 
J cannot hinder the Turks from taking the town of 
varin. 
Ha for the Imperialiſts Sigi ſmund Batori, vaivode 
rh ne Tranfilyania, ſhakes off the Turkiſh for 
1595. the Imperial yoke. We often fee princes 
change ſides, oblige! by the neceſſity of their 
affairs to attach themſelves to the more powerful of two 
protectors. Batori ſwears fidelity, and does homage to 
the emperor for Tranſilvania and ſſeiſions in Hun- 
gary. He agrees, that in caſe he ſhall die without male 
iſſue, his dominions ſhall devolve to the emperor as 
king of Hungary; end in return, he is promiſed in 
marriage to Chriſtina, daughter to the archduke Charles, 
together with the title of Moſt Illuſtrious, and the order 
of the Golden Fleece. 
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The campaign was very happy; but the church- 
boxes ſet up for the payment of the army not being fill- 
ed, the Imperial troops riſe and pillage part of that 
country which they had been Ceſtined to defend. | 
The archduke Maximilian commands this year againſt 
the Turks. The new fultan, Mabomet III. 
enters Hungary in perſon, and lays fiege to 1596. 
Agria, which ſurrenders upon conditions; 
but the garriſon is maſſacred going out of the town ; and 
Mahomet, enraged againſt the aga of the janizaries, for 
having countenanced the perfidy, orders his head to be 
ſtruck off. 

Mahomet defeats Maximilian in battle on the 26th of 
October. 

While the emperor Rodolphus remains at Vienna, 
employed in diſtillation, chemiſtry, and ſearching after 
the philoſopher's ſtone, while his brother Maximilian is 
beaten by the Turks, while Matthias meditates the 
founding his own greatneſs upon the fluggiſhneſs of Ro- 
dolphus, one of his brothers, called Aibert, who had 
obtained a cardinal's cap, and of whom betore this time 
we have ſcarce heard any mention, is made governor of 
ſuch part of the Low Countries as remains in the hands 
of Philip II. He had in this government ſucceeded the 


archduke Erneſt, another of his brothers, who died 


after having poſſeſſed it upwards of two years, with- 
out having done any one thing remarkable. Very diffe- 
rent was the conduct of cardinal Albert of Auſtria, who 
made war upon Henry IV. with whom Philip II. had 
been at perpetual variance ever fince the death of Henry 
III. He takes Calais and Ardres. 

Henry IV. after much difficulty conqueror of the 
league, ſeeks the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtant princes, 
which not obtaining, he is forced to defend himfelf. 

The Turks are Rl in Hungary. There is a rifing 
of the peaſants of Auſtria, hartaſſed by the 
Imperial troops, and thereby they give a 1597. 
helping hand to the deſolation of the coun- 
try. There is a neceſſiy for ſending ſome diſciplined 
iroops againſt them. This was à favourable opportu- 
nity for the Turks; but by fome ſtrange __ the 
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Upper Hungary was always the boundary of their pro- 
— * The Imperial army this year owes its 8 to 
a tevolt of the janizaries. 

The county of Simeren, by the death «f 
= = laſt incumbent, falls to the eleQor Palatine 
Phili ing of Spain, dies, aged 72, after a rei 
P's gy diſturbed 12 
not had his uncle Ferdinand, his couſin imilian, nor 
his nephew us, ever forwarded his defigrs, 
nei her bad he in the leaſt contributed to their grandeur. 
Some time before his death, he had given the Low 
Countries to the Infanta Iſabella, his daughter, as a 
purtion in marrying the cardinal archduke Albert. T his 
was depriving his fon Philip III. and the crown of 
Spain of a moſt beautiſul province. But the troubles, 
which had waſted it for ſome time, had rendered it a 
burdenſome poſſeſſion: however, it was ſtipulated, that 
it ſhould revert to the Spaniſh crown in of the fai- 
lure of male iſſue in the arch-duke Albert, which hap- 

pened to be the caſe. | 

The driving the Turks out of U Hungary, be- 
gins to be matter of deliberation. I he diet grants to- 
wards the ſupport of this war 20 Roman months. 

The ſame Sigiſmund Batori, who had renounced the 
Turkiſh protection, and done homage to the emperor 
for Tranfilvania, repents of his proceedings. The ſame 
territories which had belonged to the queen, mother of 
Srephen Jobn Sigiſmund ; that is to 27 » Oppelen, and 
Ratibor in Sileſia, were given him in exchange for his 
ſovereignty and for Walachia. He was as little ſatisfied 
with his bargain, as that queen had been. He abandons 
Sileſia, and re enters his former dominions; but always 
| inconfiant and weak, he cedes them to a cardinal who 
was his couſin. This cardinal, by name Andrew Batori, 
immediately puts himſelf under the protection of the 
Turks, and receives a veſt from the Sultan, as a mark 
of that favour he ſolicited. Martinuſius like, be puts 
himſelf at the head of an army, but is killed in an en- 


gagement agaiaſt the Imperialiſts. * 
;? y | 
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giſmund, Tranfilvania is left in the hands 
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By the death of cardinal Batori, and the flight of Si- 


of the emperor, while Hu continues 1599. 
to be waſted by the Turks. Thoſe who 

are aſtoniſhed to ſee at this day, fuch a fertile country 
ſo thinly peopled, will find it eaſily accounted for, when 
they conſider the numbers of inhabitants of both ſexes 
which the Turks carried into flavery. 

This year, the emperor reſolves at laft to affranchiſe 
Wirtemberg, from the infeofment of Auſtria. Wirtem- 
berg is held” only of the empire, but in caſe the heirs 
ſhould fail, it was always to return to the bouſe of 
Auſtria. | | 

The Turks advance as far as Canifa upon the Drave, 
on the fide of Stiria, The duke de Mercaur, 

a famous prince of the houſe of Lorrain, could 1600. 
not prevent this —_ palace from being 

taken. The people of Tranſilvania and Valachia reſuſe 
toacknowledge the emperor. 

The fortune of Sigiſmund Batori is as inconſtant as 
himſelf. He once more enters Tranſilva nia, 
but is defeated by the imperial party. Theſe 1601. 
provinces are the feats of continual revolu- 
tions. Happily the very ſame duke de Merceur, who 
could neither preſerve nor recover Caniſa from the Turks, 
takes Alba Regalis. - a 

At length the archduke Matthias, more active than 
his brother, and aſſiſted by the duke de Mer- 
cœur, makes an incurſion as far as Buda, 1602. 
which he beſieges to no purpoſe ; all which 
. a ruinous war at the charge of the emperor and 

Sigiſmund Batori is ſtill more unfortunate. Spurned by 
the Turks, who refuſe him afliftance, be furrenders at 
diſcretion to the imperial troops; and this p:ince, who 
was to have married an archducheſs, is at length even 
= happy in being a baron in Bohemia, with but an in- 

ferent . 


Some unaccountable fatality always puts a flop to 
the Turkiſh conqueſts. Mahomet III. who 
threatened to command a formidable army 1603. 


againſt Hungary in perſon, dies in the flower 


of 
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of his age. Achmet his fon, a youth only 13 years ole 
is raiſed to the Ottoman throne. Factions diſturb the 
Seraglio, and the war in Hungary dies away. 

e diet of Ratiſbon promiſes this time 80 Roman 
months. The empire had never before granted ſo 1 
powerful a ſuccour ; but, alas ! it was furniſhed in fcarce that 
any thing but words. 0 

This year Lubec, Dantzic, 2 Hamburg, and 
Bremen, the old Hans towns rmany, obtain in 
France thoſe liberties they pretend to have been formerly 
theirs, but which time had taken from them. The 
merchants of theſe towns are exempted from all right of 
Eicheatage, and ſtill enjoy the immunity. Events of 
this nature are not the moſt remarkable, but they con- 
tribute to the public good. 

The emperor is near loſing that part of Upper Hun- 

ry which remains to him. This was occa- 160 

by the exactions of a governor of Ca- 4 
ſobia, who having extorted money from an Hungarian 
lord named Borſkat, the latter revolted, and his example 
influences part of the army. He declares himſelf lord 
of Upper Hungary, without daring to take the title of 


king. 

The Turks __— rebel Botſkai __ taken all Hun- 
ry the emperor, Preſburg only ex- 

1605. * ted. The grand viſier was 5; the town 

- Peſt. Botſkai cauſes himſelf to be pro- 
claimed prince of Tranſilvania, and receives the crown 
of Hungary, from the hands of the grand viſier, 
with great ſolemnity, at Peſt. The archduke Mat- 
thias is obliged to make an accommodation with the 
Hungarian lords, in order, if poſſible, to preſerve the 
remainder of that country. It was ſtipulated, that for 
the future the ſtates 1 who had always 
elected their king, ſhould themſelves elect their go- 
vernor in the name of their king. The nomination to 
biſhoprics was a right inveſted in the crown ; but the 
ſtates now article, that none but Hungarians ſhall be 
made biſhops ; and that ſuch biſhops as are named by 
the emperor, ſhall have no ſhare in the government ” 
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he kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe and ſome other 
conceſſions, the archduke Matthias cbtains the cc ſſion of 
Tranſilvania from Botſkai, who alſo keeps no more of 
Hungary than the crown of gold which be had received 
from the grand viſier. Ihe Flun arians expreſsly article, 
that Lutheraniſm and Calviaiſm ſhall be ircely tolerated 
a\nongtt them. 

Under the weak government of Rodolphus, Ger- 
many was nevertheleſs pretry quiet. The inteſtine wars, 
that happened in it during that reign, were very trivial ; 
fuch as the duke of Brunſwick endeavouring to ſubdue 
the town of Brunſwick, and the duke of Bavaiia ftriving 
to reduce Donawert. The duke of Bavaria being rich 
and powerful, obtains his end at Donawert ; but the 
duke of Brunſwick could not prevail againft Brunſwick, 
which remained a long time a free and imperial town, 
being ſupported by the Tentoaic hanſe. The great tra- 
ding towns could at that time eafily defend themſelves 
againſt the princes. It is well known that they levied 
troops only in caſe of war. I heſe occaſional militias of 
princes and towns were equally bad. But things have 
worn a very different face, ſince princes have found the 
way of keeping regular troops always on foot. 

Germany was in other teſpects peaceable, in ſpite of 
the three contending religions, in ſpite of the troubles in 
Hungary and Tranſilvania, and the wars in the Low 
Countries, which inceſſantly harraſſed the frontiers. 
The weakneſs of Rodolphus in Germany, was of a very 
different nature, from that of Henry III. in France. All 
the lords under Henry III. would, if poſſible, have been 
independent and powerful; they were troubleſome in 
all things; but the German lords were that in reality, at 
which the French lords aſpired. 

The archduke Matthias treats ineffeQually with the 
Turks. So many treaties with the Turks, 
Hungarians, and Tranfilvanians, were only 1605. 
the ſeeds of new troubles. The Tranfilva- 
bians after the death of Botſkai, notwithſtanding their 
treaties with the emperor, chuſe Sigiſmund Ragatſki as 


Vaivode, and the emperor permits it. 
Rodolphus, 
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Rodolphus, who had purchaſed peace fo dearly x 

home, — to reſtore it to the Loy 

1607, Countries by treaty, which could be only 

1608. done, as formerly had been in Huogary, at 

the expence of the Spaniſh hranch of Auſtria, 

The famous union of Utrecht, dated 1579, was tog 
powerful to be infiinged. The States General of the 
feven united provinces were to he acknowledged free ard 
independent. The ſeven united provinces require this 
authentic acknowledgment chiefly from. Spain. Rod]. 
phus writes to them thus: * You are ſtates holding of 
the empire; your conſiitution cannot alter, without 
the conſent of the emperor, who is your head.” The 
States General ſent no manner of reply to this letter, 
They continue to treat with pain, who at length ac- 
knowledges their independence in the year 1609. 

In the mean time the peaceful and philoſophical in- 
diference of Rodolphus, which would have fat much 
better on a private man than an emperor, encouraged 
the ambition of the achduke Matthias his brother, who 
deviſed making himſelf ſovereign of Hungary, Auſtria, 
and Bohemia, the government of which was neg!eQcd 
by Rodolphus, to whom he intended leaving barely he 
title of emperor. Hungary was almoſt intirely over- 
run by the Turks, and torn in pieces by faQtions, Au- 
firia expoſed, and Bohemia diſcontented. The incon- 
ſtant Batori, was, by a new turn of fortune, re-eſtabliſhed 
in Tranſilvania, reſtored by the votes of the people, 
and the protection of the Sultan. Matthias treats with 
Batori, with the Turks, and with the malecontents of 
Hungary. The ſtates of Auſtria had furnithed him with 
2 goon deal of money. He was at the head of an army 
of which he took all imaginable. care; the fruits ot 
which he intended to reap. 

The emperor” learns the defigns of his brother at 
Prague, whither he had retired ; bas ſome fears con- 
cerning his own fafety, and raiſes a few troops in haſte. 
Matthias his brother throws off the maſk, and marches 


£ <a Y rs, 


towards Prague. The Proteſtants of Bohemia lay hold te 
of this critical time to infiſt, upon new privileges fron! P 
Rodolpbus,- whom they otherwiſe threaten to quit. t 
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obtain that the Catholic clergy ſhall have no con- 


cen with civil affairs, nor any acquifition of land; 
without the conſent of the ſtates ; that all places of 


miſt hall be diſpoſed of in favour of Proteſtants, 
This condeſcenſion of the emperor irritates the Catholics,” 
od he finds himſelf obliged to receive laws from his 
brother. | 

On the 11th of May be cedes Hungary, Auſtria, and 
Moravia, to Matthias, referving to bimfelf, in this me- 
lanc bargain, ba the profits without the pro- 
— Bobe mia, 4 fvereigney of Sileſia. Thus 
does he ſtrip himſelf of all that he had fo weakly go- 
verned, and which he could no longer keep. His bro- 
ther only acquires in the end new embarraſſments. He 
was fain to agree with the Proteſtants of Auſtria, who, 
ſword in hand, demanded from their new maſter, a free 
exerciſe of their religion, to which he was obliged to 
conſent, ar leaſt out of the towns. © He was alſo com- 
pelled to make it up with the Hungarians, who inſiſted, 
that no Germans ſhould bear a public truſt among them. 
Matthias was obliged to deprive the Germans in Hun- 
gary of their employme nis. Thus did be ſtrive to con- 
tirm his own power, that he might in time be able to 
_ that of the = 3 

more the Proteſtant religion gained ground in 

Auſtria, the more powerful it — 2 es 
many. The ſucceſſion of Cleves and Juliers 1609. 
rouſed to arms the two parties, who had, 

25 it were, flumbered fince the peace of Paſſau. From 
hence a Proteſtant league more dangerous than 
that cald, which gave riſe to a Catholic one. 
Theſe two parties were ready to ruin the empire. 

The houſes of Brandenburg, of Neuburg, of Deux- 
ponts, of Saxony, and at laſt Charles of Auſtria, mar- 
quis of Burgau, diſpute bout the inheritance of John 
William the laſt duke of Cleves, Berg, and Juliers, 
who died without children | 

The emperor thought ro reconcile the different pr 
tenders, by ſequeſtering the lands about which they diſ- 
puted. He ſends the archduke Leopold his coufin, to 
tke poſſetſion of the duchy of Cleves, but at length 

two 
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two of the competitors, John Sigiſmund elector of Bran- 
denburg, and the duke of Neuburg unite to oppote hin, 
The ir at length produces a quarrel between the 
Proteſtant princes and the houſe of Auſtria. The prince 
of Brandenburg and of Neuburg ate alzeady in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and united by the danger that might enſue, 
from the diviſion of their intereſt, being backed by Fre. 
deric IV. eleCtor Palatine, ſolicit the aid of Henry IV. 
of France. 

At this time was formed the two oppoſing leagnes; 
the Proteſtants ſupporting the houſes of Brandenburg 
and Neuburg, the Catholics that of Auſtiia. Frederic 
IV. electot 3 although a Calviniſt, headed the 
confederates of the Augfburg confeſſion, which conſiſted 
of the duke of Wirtemberg, the landgrave of Hetle- 
Caſſel, the margrave of Anſpach, the margrave of 
Baden-dourlach, the prince of Anhalt, and ſeveral im- 

rial towns. This party aſſumed the name of I be 

Lvangelic Union. : 

The chiefs of the Catholic 'league which oppoſed 
this, were Maximilian duke of Bavaria, the Catholic 
eletors, and all the princes of that communion. he 
elector of Saxoay allo joined this party, although te 
was a Lutheran, in Hopes of obtaining the inveſtiture of 
the duchies of Cleves and Juliers. The landgrave of 
Heſſe-Darmſtadt. although a Proteſtant joined the Ca- 
tholic league. He bad no manner of reaſon to make 
this quarrel a quatrel of religion ;; but religion was 2 
name that each party made uſe of to animate the peo- 
= The Catholic league makes pope Paul V. and 

bilip III. king of Spain join it, and Henry IV. at- 
taches himſelf to the Evangelic Union; with this dit- | 
ference, that the pope and king of Spain lend only their M 
names, while Henry IV. marches into Germany at the . 
head of a vitorious well-diſciplined army, which had de- Wh © 
firoyed one Catholic league already. 

heſe words of raillery, Catholic, Evangelical, and WW '' 
the name of Pope. uſed in a profane quarre!, Wl 

1610. were the true and only cauſe of the affaſſina- w 

tion of Henry IV. who it is well known fell he 
ca the 14th of May in the middle of Paris, the iu th 
0 
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f @ weak, furious fanatic. It appears undoubtedly, 


tom the examination of Ravaillac, who had been be- 


fore @ friar, that he aſſaſſinated Henry IV. becauſe it 


yas every where ſaid. That he was going to make 


war againſt the Pope.” 


All Henry IV's great deſigns periſhed with him. How- 
rer, there ſtill remained fome maſter- ſprings of that 
great machine which he had ſet in motion. The Pro- 


teſtant league was not deſtroyed. Some French troops 
under the command of marſhal de la Chatte, ſupport 


the parties of Brandenburg and Neuburg. In vain does 
the emperor adjudge Cleves and Juliets by proviſion to 
the elector of Saxony in caſe he proves his right. The 
marſhal de la Chatre neverthelefs takes Jubers, and drives 
out the forces of the archduke Leopold. Juliers re- 
mains for ſome time in common to Brandenburg and 
Neuburg. | 

The extreme confuſion which at this time reigned ia 

Germany, plainly ſhews what Henry IV. 
might have done, had he ſurvived. Rodol- 1611. 
phus the philoſopher remains till at Prague. 
The archduke Leopold, with his ill-paid army, driven 
out of Juliers, retires into Bohemia, where he ſubſiſis 
it upon plunder. He there uſurps all the authority of 
the emperor, who ſees himſelf plundered on every fide 
by the princes of his own family. Matthias, who had 
already forced his brother to part with ſo many domi- 
nions, won't however let zny one elſe plunder the chief 
of his famiily. He comes to Prague with his troops, 
and forces his brother to intreat the ſtates to crown him, 
thro' exceſs of fraterna/ affetion, 

Matthias is crowned king of Bohemia, on the 21ſt of 
May, of which place there remains to Rodolphus only 
the title of king, as unprofitable for him as that of 
emperor. 

yas dies on the zoth of January, according to 
the Gregorian Calendar. He had never been 
mclined to marry. His houſe, the power of 1612. 
which had been fo vaſtly feared, was ſcarcely 
held in any eſtimation in Europe, from the beginning of 
the 17th centuty, and this was occaſioned by rd 
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leſſneſs and the weakneſs of Philip III. in Spain. Bo 
dolphus had loſt his poſſeſſions, but he bad faved hi 
It is faid there were 14,000,000 of crow; 
found in his exchequer. This diſcovered a meanne(; 0 
ſoul. With theſe 14 millions and courage, he mig 
have retaken Buda from the Turks, and made the em. 
— teſpectable. But his character adapted him to the 
wing like a private man upon a throne, and he vn 
happier than thoſe who plundered and deſpiſed him *, 
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i 1612. x 
ATTHIAS the brother of Rodolphus i 
unanimouſly elected, and this unanimity aſto- 
niſhes Europe, but he had been enriched by the tres. 
ſures of his brother, and the near neighbourhood of the 
Turks made it neceſſary to elect a prince of the houſe ot 
Auſtria, king of Hungary. | 
Even to that time, the capitulation of Charles V. had 
never been augmented. therein there were ſome article: 
in favour of Matthias, whoſe ambition was ſufficient! 
manifeſt. > 
Hungary and Tranfilvania continued till in the fame 
caadition. The emperor had ſome ſmall poſſeſſions i 
the neighbourhood of Preſburg, and Gabriel Batori, 
the new p:ince of Trauſi vania, was the ſultan's vaſſal. 
The two great leagues catholic and evangelica, 
which had once threatened the empire with 
1613. a civil war, appear to be diſſolved with the 
death of Hemy IV. The Proteſtants bare! 
content themſelves with refuſing money in the diets to 
the emperor. The quarrel p. foo the ſucceſſion 0 
Juliers, which it was once thought would have influ 
a 


2 He is ſaid to have become melancholy and diftruſtful, in cor 
ſequence of ſome idle progn« tics of judicial aſtrology, broaches 
by che celebrated Tycho Brake, 
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1} Europe, finks into one of thoſe particular trivial 
wars, which have always, at one time or other, per- 
plexed certain cantons of the empire, without diſorder- 
ing the Germanic body. 
ig The duke of Neuburg, and the elector of Branden- 
burg. being put in poſſeſſion of Cle ves and Juliers, were 
neceſſarily embroiled about the div iſion of them; nor 
did a box on the ear given by the elector of Branden- 
burg to the duke of Neuburg pacify the difference. 
Theſe two princes go to war. The duke of Neuburg 
becomes a Catholic, in hopes of thereby obtaining the 
proteQtion of the emperor and the king of Spain. The 
tlectot of Brandenburg introduces Calviniſm into his ter- 
ritories, hoping thereby to rouſe the Proteſtant league to 
bis aſſiſta uce. 
| Mean-while, the other princes remain inactive; nor 
i ces the elector of Saxony himſelf ftir, although there 
(to- ¶ bad been an imperial decree in his favour. The Spaniſh 
re: ¶ and Dutch Low Countries take part in the quarrel. Two 
the great generals, the marquis de Spinola aſſiſts Neuburg on 
the part of Spain, count Maurice arms for Brandenburg 
on the part of the, S-ates General. It is one of the con- 
ſequences of the German conſtitution, that foreign 
powers are rather intereſted in their inteſtine quarrels, 
than Germany itfſelf. The Germanic body was never 
thaken. Its interior peace had been often difturbed by 
diſputes between town and town, princes and towns, 
towns and princes ; but the Germanic body ſubſiſted by 
theſe diviſions, which in ſome meaſure founded an al- 
moſt equal balance between its members. 
The caſe was very different in Hungary and Tranſil- 
vania, The emperor Matthias prepares to 
againſt the Turks. Gabriel Battori, Vaivode 1614. 
of Tranſilvania, endeavours io keep fair as 
well with the Turkiſh as Chriſtian emperor. "The Turks 
fall upon Battori. He is abandoned by his ſubjects, nor 
can tae emperar afliit him. Battori cauſes himſelf to be 
Killed by one of his own ſoldiers. The only inflance we 
deve of ſuch a nature among modern princes Beth- 
cem gabor is inyeked by a Pacha. This province 
| ſeemed 
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ſeemed for ever loſt to the houſe of Auſtria, The ny 
Sultan Achwet, maſter of ſo great a part of Hungry 
and at the fame time young and ambitious, begin t» 
make it feared, that neither Preſburg nor Vienna would 
Hit the two empires. "Theſe alarms had been frequer: 
in the latter end of the reign of Rodolphus ; but tha 
prodigious extenſion of the Ottoman empire, which had 
fo long given the Chriſtians uneaſineſs, was the canſe 
of rheir ſafety. The Turks were often at war with the 
Perfians. Their frontiers upon the Black Sea fſuffere 
much from the revolting of the Georgians and Mingte- 
lians. The Arabs were with difficulty kept within 
bounds, and it often happened, that the Turks, at the 
very fame time that it was feared they would over-:un 
Hungary and Italy, were obliged to patch up a diſad- reign 
vantageous peace for the defence of their own doni- Wl that 


nons. de G 
The emperor Matthias bas the happineſs of conclud- I but! 
ing a treaty with Sultan Achmet, much more F. 

1615. favourable than a war could poſſibly have of B 
been to him. He ſtipulates, without drawing Wl cord 

the ſword, for the reſtirution of Agria, Canifa, Alba- Wl on 1 


_— Peſt, and even Buda. Thus is he in poſſeſſion 
almoſt all Hungary, leaving Tranfilvania and Beth- 
leem-gabor under To urkiſh protection. This treaty 
increaſes Matthias's power. The affair of the ſuccetſion 
of Juliers is almoſt the only thing that diſturbs the in- 
terior part of the empire; but Matthias keeps fair with 
the Proteſtant princes, by leaving this country ſtill di- 
vided between the Palatines of Neuburg and of Bran- 
denburg. Prudence of this fort was extremely neceſla;y 
to continue the empire in the houſe of Auſtria. 
Negotiations and intrigues ingroſs this and the follow. 
ing years. Matthias was childleſs, and had 
1616. allo loſt his health and bis activity. In order 
to preſerve the empire in his family, it wa 
neceſſary to ſecure Bohemia and Hungary. Theſe con- 
junctures were delicate; the ſtates of theſe two king. 
doms were jealous of the rights of election: the ſpirit of 
party was predominant among them, but much more the 
ſpirit of independence: the difference of religions Ly 
I 
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naed diſcord, but the Proteſtants and Catholics were 
7, equally fond of their privileges. The princes of Ger- | 
0 many were little diſpoſed to chooſe an Auſtrian em- : 
peror ; and the Evangelical union, which fli!l ſubſiſted, ii 
left this houſe but ſmall hopes. | 5 nn 
The firſt ſtep to be taken, was to ſecure the ſucceſſion by 
of Bohemia and Hungary. Matthias had forced theſe 18. 
two kingdoms from his brother, and was not at all in- 1 
clined that his inheritance ſhould paſs to his remainin = 


ad brothers Maximilian and Albert. is not the | l 
. oleam of their both having cordially renounced their . 
a rights. Albert, to whom the king of Spain had left the 
e Low Countries, would have certainly been more able 
un than another to ſupport the imperial dignity, had he 
- BY reigned over Hungary and Bohemia. Matthias intended 
i- that theſe crowns ſhould deſcend to his couſin Ferdinand 
de Gratz duke of Stiria. Right of conſanguinity was 
d- but little conſulted. | | 
re Ferdinand is acknowledged and elected by the ſtates 
v2 of Bohemia, as ſuccefſor to Matthias; ac- 
ing cording to which rank he is crowned king, 1617. 
ba- 


on the 29th of June. The Evangelical league 

begins to be frightened at ſeeing this firſt approach of 
th- Wi Ferdinand de Gratz, towards the empire. Matthias and 
at! Ferdinand make the eleQor of Saxony, who does not 


101 belong to the Evangelical league, more uſeful than 


in- ever. He hoping to have Cleves, and Juliers, 
in des in every thing with the houſe of Auftria ; the 
d- Palatine, havin different intereſts, continues till 


u the head of the Proteſtants. This is the origin of 

ar} Wi that unhappy war between Ferdinand and the Palatine 
which enſued. This was that war of thirty years con- 

*. iauance which defolated ſo many provinces, brought 
the Swedes into Germany, and at length produced the 

cer Bi treaty of Weſtphalia, whereby the empire aſſumed a 

was new face. 

on- Matthias engages the Spaniſh branch of Auſtria, to 

ing. renounce all the preienfions which it could 

tel poſſibly have upon Hungary and Bohemia. 1618. 

Philip III. king of Spain, gives up his rights 

io theſe kingdoms in tavour of Ferdinand, conditionally, 

Vor. I that 
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that in caſe of Ferdinand's dying without male iſſue. 
Hungary and Bohemia ſhall deſcend to his ſons or 
daughters, or to the children of his daughters, in the 
order of birthright. By this bargain theſe dominion 
might eaſily have fallen to France; for had a daughter 
of Philip III. inherited theſe kingdoms, and married 1 
king of France, the eldeſt fon of this king, would 
have been intitled to Hungary and Bohemia. 

This family contract was evidently contrary to the 
will of the emperor Ferdinand J. The diſpoſitions that 
men make for eſtabliſhing the peace of futurity, are too 
often preparatives of diſcord. In fine, this new treaty 
cauſes the revolt of the Hungarians and Bohemians, 
who ſee themſelves diſpoſed of without being conſulted. 
The Proteſtants of Bohemia begin to aſſociate after the 
example of the Evangelical union. The Catholics were 
ſoon induced to join this party, ſince their civil right; 
had been infringed, independent of religion. Sileſia, 
that great fief of Bohemia, joins it. civil war is 
kindled. The confederates are headed by count de 
Turm, otherwiſe de la Tour, a man of genius, who 
makes war regularly and advantageouſly; and they 
make progreſs even to the gates of Vienna. 

Jn the midft of this revolution, about the month of 

March, the emperor Matthias dies, without 

1619. — at all able to foreſee the deſtiny of his 

houſe. 

His couſin, Ferdinand de Gratz, was at length bap- 
py enough not to find any great oppoſition in Hungary, 
whence he had driven out the Turks by a treaty that 
made him very 2 to that kingdom; but he be- 
holds Bohemia, Sileſia, Moravia, and Luſatia league 

inſt him, the Proteſtants of Auſtria ready to revolt, 
and thoſe of Germany not at all, diſpoſed to raiſe hin 
to the empire. The houſe of Auſtria bad never ſeen 2 
moment more critical. Four electors, on the one hand, 
offer the imperial crown to Maximilian duke of Bavi- 
ria; the ſovereignty of Bohemia, on the other, is of- 
fered to the duke of Savoy, who being at too great 3 
diſtance to obtain it, it is unfortunately accepted by 
the eleQtor Palatine, Frederic V. .In the mean _ 
there 
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here is a meeting at Francfort for the election of a 
ing of the Romans, a king of Germany, and an em- 
ror. Almoſt all the courts of Europe are attentive 
o this material point; the ſtates of Bohemia order 
heir deputies at Francfort to exclude Ferdinand from 
he right of voting, They refuſe to acknowledge him 
r king, and conſequently intend to deprive him of 
is vote, He was not only threatened to be excluded 
om the imperial but even from the eleQoral dignity. 
e obtained both the one and the other. He not only 
ve his vote for the empire, but both Proteftants and 
atholics joined to give him theirs. Each elector was 
fluenced in ſuch a manner, that he imagined the ele- 
ation of Ferdinand de Gratz his particular intereſt ; 
yen the eleQor Palatine to whom the ſtates of Bohe- 
ia had given their crown, was obliged to vote for 
im; which had he refuſed, it would have been to no 
urpoſe. This election was made on the 19th of Au- 
uſt 1619. He is crowned at Aix-la-chapelle on the 
gth of September ; before which he ſigns a more ex- 
ve capitulation * than any of his predeceſſors had 


ey one 


Among the articles were two additional clauſes, importing, 
at he would never diſturb the vicars of the empire in the exer - 
le of their juriſdiction, or permit any perſon oever to dif- 
ne the rights that depend upon their vicariate; and that he 
bald never admit into the aulic council any other than pri 

unts, and barons, born and bred in Germany, and well verſed 
the conſtitutions of the empire. This article was intended to 
medy an abuſe cornmitted by the preceding emperors, ho uſed 
ill the aulic council with their creatures, in order to make 


ir own party preponderate. 
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T the fame time that Ferdinand II. is veſted ui 
the imperial dignity, the ſtates of Bohemia name 
elector Palatine for king. This honour was noy 
much more dangerous, than it had formerly been, or 
account of .Ferdinand's being choſen emperor. Thi: 
was a very critical time for the Proteſtants. Had Pte. 
deric been aſſiſted by his father-in-law, James I. king 
of England, he had been ſure of ſucceſs. James] 
hel him only with advice, and this advice was t9 
refuſe the crown. He pays no reſpect to it, but gives 
1 to his fortune. 

rederic is folemnly crowned at Prague on the 4th ei 
November, with the princeſs of England his wife ; bu: 
the ceremony is. performed by the miniſter of the Hu 

fites, and not by the archbiſhop of Prague. 

This gives rife to a war as well religious as politic 
Ail the Proteſtant princes, the elector of Saxony er 
cepted, declare for Frederic. He had a few Engl: 
troops in his army, ſent him by ſome of the Engl 
nobility, either through perſonal friendſhip + for him, 
and hatred of the Catholic religion, or from the gon 
of doing more than his father - in aw the king. He u. 
ſeconded by the Vaivode of Tranſilvania, Bethleen 
Gabor, -who attacked the fame enemy in Hungary 
Gabor trates even to the gates of Vienna, at 
thence goes back the ſame road to take 3 Sile- 
ſha revolts againſt the emperor. The elector Palatine: 
party in Bohemia are ſupported by the count of Mart 
felt; even the Proteſtants of Auſtria are troubleſome 0 
the emperor. If the houſe of Bavaria, like that d 
Auſtria, had been always united, the new king of he- 
hemia would have had much the ſtronger party ; but, 

thoug! 


+ A few volunteers went over by the king's permiſſon. 
_they might have opportunities of fig 
learning the art of war. 


nalizing their courage, ** 
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kough the duke of Bavaria was both rich and 
ll, he was far from contriSfting to the of 
the elder branch of his houſe. Jealouſy, ambition, 
and religion attached him to the emperor; ſo that 
what had been the fate of the houſe of Saxony under 
Charles V. was the ſame of that of Bavaria under Fer- 
it: Mcinand de Gratz. 
ame The Proteſtant and Catholic leagues were a little 
ter, almoſt equally powerful in Germany; but Spain 
and Italy favour Ferdinand; furniſhing him with troops, 
"bir Was well as with money levied upon the clergy. France 
te-. bad forgot her old intereſts, and was not yet governed 
ing WW by a cardinal Richlieu. The court of Lewis XIII. 
$ | Weak and confuſed, ſeemed to have views (if we would 
ſuppoſe it to have had any) very different from the de- 
igns of — the grea”. | 
Lewis XIII. inſtead of marching with an army, ſends 
the duke d' Angouleme, at the head of a fo- 
lemn embaſſy to offer his mediation. The 1620. 
princes aſſembled at Ulm liſten to him, but 
conclude upon nothing. The war in Bohemia conti- 
ning, Bethleem Gabor cauſes himſelf. to be acknow- 
ledged king in Hungary, as Frederic V. had been in Bo- 
hemia. This revolution of the ſtates of Hungary was 
countenanced by a Turkiſh and a Venetian ambatiador 
in the town of Neuhauſel. It is unuſual to fee the 
Turks and Venetians thus united; but Venice was fo 
intirely at variance with the Spaniſh branch of Auſtria, 
that ſhe openly declared herſelf againſt all of that houſe. 
All Europe took part in this quarrel ; but much ra- 
ther by words than by actions. The emperor is much 
better ſeconded in Germany than the elector Palatine. 
On the one hand, the eleQor of Saxony, who had 
declared for the emperor, enters Luſatia; on the other, 
the duke of Bavaria marches into Bohemia, with a 
powerful army, whilſt the emperor's forces make a 
mift to hold out in Hungary againſt Bethleem Gabor. 
The Palatine is at one and the ſame time attacked 
both in his new kin of Bohemia and in his electo- 
tate, where Henry Frederic of Naſſau, the brother of, 
and afterwards ſucceſſor to, Maurice, the ſtadtholder " 
I 3 | t 
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the United Provinces, fights for him, where he has a6 
ſome Engliſh ; but againſt him are the choiceſt troops «f 
the Spamih Low-countries, under the command of the 
famous Spinola. The Palatinate is ravaged. A battle 
in Bohemia decides the fate of Auſtria and the eleQr 
Palatine. On the 19th of November, Frederic is ia. 
* $.-oagm near Prague, by his relation Maximilian 
of Bavaria. He at length takes refuge in Sileſia with 


of E 


dy of 
4 0 
unde 
A 
tain 
the | 
bath 
his wife and two of his children, and loſes, in one day, to t 
all his dominions both hereditary and acquired. only 
James king of England mediates in favour of his un- ba. 
TE fortunate kinſman, with as little ſucceſs as he dort 
bad ated with conduct . nate 

By a decree of the aulic council, dated January the fav: 
20th, the emperor puts the elector Palatine under tbe WI of 
ban of the empire. He baniſhes the duke de Jagen- Wh Ma 
dorf into Sileſia, the prince of Anhalt, the counts de Wh he 
Hoenlo, de Mansfeld, de la Tour, and all thoſe wio WI wh 
| had taken arms in favour of Frederic. pli 
This vanquiſhed prince finds ſome intercefſors, but the 
not one avenger. The king of Denmfrk endeavours to tin 
the emperor to clemency; notwithſtanding li 

which Ferdinand cauſes many of the Bohemian gent!) wi 
ta fall by the hands of the common executioner. of 
Count de Buquoy, one of his generals, complete: th 
the reduction of the rebels that remain in Bohemia, at- 
ter which he haſtens to ſecure Upper Hungary agaialt er 
Bethleem Gabor. Buquoy is killed in this campaign, hi 
and Ferdinand ſoon enters into an accommodation with in 
the Tranfilvanian, to whom he yields up a large territo- th 
Ty, that he may be able the better to ſecure the rel. * 
In the mean time the eleQtor Palatine flies from Sileſia to d 
Denmark, and from Denmark to Holland. * l 
| N 

t 

\ 

a 

| 

| 


- refuſed ſuccours to his ſon-in-law, from an un- 
willi to involve England in German quarrels, he Would 
have acted right: but he was amuſed by Gondemar the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, who aſſured him that ſuch an interpoſition would rw! 
the propoſed match between his ſon and the Infanta; and beſides, 
he was ſo bigotted to the doctrine of the divine right of king*, 
that he did not approve of the Palatine's cevolting agaiaſt the cm- 
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of Bavaria ſeizes upon the Upper Palatinate, and a bo- 
dy of Spaniſh troops, furniſhed by the archduke govern- 
or of the Low-countries, pours into the Palatinate 
under the command of the marquis de Spinola. 

All the aſſiſtance which the elector Palatine could ob- 
tain from either his father-in-law king James, or from 
the king of Denmark, was good offices and uſeleſs em- 
baſſies to Vienna. From France, whoſe intereſt it was 
to take his part, he had no aſſiſtance. At length his 
only reſource lay in two men, who ought naturally to 
have abandoned him. Theſe were the duke de Jagen- 
dorf in Silefia, and the count de Mansfelt in the Palati- 
nate; both of them baniſhed by the emperor, whoſe 
tavour they might have obtained by quitting the party 
of Frederic. Incredible are their efforts in his behalf. 
Mansfelt, particularly, till headed a little army, which 
he kept together in ſpite of the Auſtrian power, and 
which had no other pay than the art of Mansfelt ſup- 
plied them with, who made war like a very partizan ; 
the art of doing which was pretty well known in thoſe 
times, wherein it was rare to ſee very large armies ſub- 
lifting for a long time, and wherein a teſolute leader 
wight maintain himſelf for ſome time under the favour 
of inteſtine troubles. Mansfelt rouſes and encourages 
the neighbouring Proteſtant princes. 

Particularly a prince of — named Chriſti- 
ern, the adminiſtrator, but in truth the uſurper of the 
houſe of Halberſtadt, joins Mansfelt. This Chriſtiern 
intitled himſelf the Friend of God, and the enemy of 
the Prieſts; nor was he leſs an enemy to the people, 
whoſe eſtates he ravaged. Mansfelt and he did a great 
deal of miſchief to the country, without being of the 
leaſt ſervice to the Palatine. 

The prince of Orange and the United Provinces, 
who were at war with the Spaniards in the Low-coun- 
tries, being obliged to turn all their force againſt them, 
were not able to afford the Palatine any effectual afſift- 
ance. His party was cruthed ; notwithſtanding which, 
it was from time to time able to make ſome conſidera- 
ble oppoſitian, and upon the lighteſt occaſion, ſome 
Proteſtant prince was — ready to arm in its * 

| +4 
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The of Heſſe-Caſſel had a diſpute abou: 
ſome land with the landgrave of Darmſtadt, and being 
piqued againſt the emperor, who favoured his compe- 
titor, he ſupported as much as poſſible the elector Fa. 


latine. The ve of Baden-Dourlach joined Mans. 
felt, and all the Proteſtant princes in general, fearin; 
that they ſhould ſoon be forced to make reftitution of 


the eccleſiaſtical poſſeiſions, appear diſpoſed to take 
arms: whence he has hopes of being ſeconded by ſoime 


It is the duke of Bavaria's lot again to contribute t9 
the happineſs of Ferdinand. His generals 

1622. and his troops complete the ruin of the Palz- 

| tine his couſin's party. Tilly the Bavarian 
general, afterwards one of the emperor's beſt genetals, 
totally defeats, near Aſchaftenburg, the prince of Brun!- 
wick, ſurnamed, very properly, The enemy of the 
Priefts, who was returning from plundering the abbey 
of Fulda, and all the eccleſiaſtical ſtates of that part cf 


Mansfelt was the only perſon left who could defend 
the Palatinate, and he was capadle of doing it, 52177 
at the head of a ſmall army which, joined with the re- 
mainder of Brunfwick's torces, amounted to about 
10,000 men. Mansfelt was a very extraordinary man; 
he was baſtard to a count of that name ; he had no for- 
tune but his courage and abilities, but was privately 
aſſiſted by the prince of Orange and the Proteſtants, and 
_ himſelf general of an army, which was entirely 


own. 

The unhappy Palatine was weak enough, being very 
ill adviſed, to renounce his ſuccour, in hopes that he 
igkt obtain from the emperor favourable conditions, 
which it was impoſſible to do without force. He him- 
ſelf obliged Mansfelt and Brunſwick to abandon him. 
Theſe two wandering chiefs paſs into Lorrain and Alſace, 
and ſearch out new countries to ravage. All the ac- 
commodation that Ferdinand II. now makes with the 
eleQor palatine, is to ſend the victorious Tilly to take 
Heidelburg, Manheim, and the reft of the country; 
in ſhort, all that belongs to the elector is looked upon 
as 


- 
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ned bet ne 
ins Mus and c ibrary in ; j 
. nanuſcripts; theſe were ſent to the R of Bavaria, 
a. {Who tranſported them by water to Rome; but moſt of 
n- Noe cargo was loft by ſhipwreck, and the remainder is 
ins Nin preferved in the Vatican. Religion, and the love 
o liberty, always occaſion ſome troubles in Bobemia ; 
ut they are ſuch ſeditions as may be ended by puniſh- 
ent. emperor baniſhes the Lutheran mipifters 
om Prague, and ſhuts up their churches. He gives 
he adminiſtration of the univerſity of Prague to the Je- 
vits. There is nothing that could now interrupt the 
perity of the emperor but Hungary. He fully rms 
he peace with Bethleem Gabor, acknowledging him 
ſovereign of Tranſilvania, and ceding to him ſeven 
ountries, containing 50 leagues, borderi the 
frontiers of his territories. The reſt 
which had long been an uninterrupted ſcene of —— 
tive war, was, at preſent, of not the leaſt ſetvice to the 
houſe of Auſtria, except that it ſtill continued to be the 
bulwark of the Auſtrian ftates. 

Germany, afſem- 


bles a diet at Ratiſbon, in which he declares, 

„that the elector Palatine being guilty of 1623. 
high treaſon, had forfeited his eftates, digni- 5 
-es, and ns to the imperial crown: but that 
ost inclining to lefſen the number of electors, he wills, 
id commands, and appoints, that Maximilian duke of Ba- 
una, be in this diet inveſted with the Palatinate.” 
This was ſpeaking like a maſter. The Catholic princes 
in every thing give way to the emperor's will. The 
Proteſtants ſome public remonſtrances. The 
eleftor of Brandenburg, the dukes of Brunſwick, Hol- 
ſtein and Mecklenburg, together with the towns of 
Bremen, Hamburg, Lubec and others, renew the 


Evangelical league. They are joined the king of 
Denmark ; but this league — 2 llt the 
em at full liberty to act as ſed. 

ry, Ferdinand his 


the 25th Februa | 
throne, veil the duke of Bavaria with the Palatinate. 
The vice-ehancellor foyiog in theſe words exprevily, 
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** that the emperor out of the fulneſs of his 
confers on him this 9 
The territories of the elector Palatine were not by 
this inveſticure given to the duke of Bavaria. This wy 
_— article, which gave riſe to many great dif, 
ties 
John George de Hohenzollern, the eldeſt of tl, 
houſe of Brandenburg, is in this diet made a prince d 
the empire. Brunſwick, the enemy of the Prieſts, an 
the famous general Mansfelr, ſecretly ſupported by the 
Proteſtant princes, make their appearance again in Ger- 
many. Brunſwick eſtabliſhes himſelf ia Lower Saxony, 
and afterwards in W ia. The count de Tilly vas 
quiſhes and — — — Mansfelt ſtill remain 
— . is was the only ſuppon 
— now remained to the Palatine; a ſupport tha 
bowls not reſtore him to his dominions. 
| The — — v— a flame, which 
was ready to break out againſt the empera, 
1624 James I. king of England, not being able w 
obtain any thing by negotiation in favour d 
his ſon-in-law, joins the in Lower Saxony, <> 
which Chriiern IV. king of Denmark was declated 
chief ; but this was not the chief who was yet to make 
head againſt the fortune of Ferdinand II. 
The king of England furniſhes money, Chriſtiern I 
of — finds mags The famous Man:el 
increaſes his little army, and they prepare for war. 
At length the 1 2 of England having reſolved effic- 
cioufly co ſupport his — and to de 
1626 _ inſt the houſe of Auſtria, deprive 
es of the powerful aſſiſtance be 
might —— given them, by dying in the month d 
_ but of the ngelical hat had 
It was the eva union that 
raiſed the — — Lower Saxony was the feat of wil 
The emperor's voi eat generals, Tilly and Wal: 
ſtein, ſtop progreſs of the king of Der 
1626. mark and his confederates. Tilly defeats 
the king of Denmark in a pitched battle neu 
W is he Brunſwick territories. This you 
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ſeems to deprive the Palatine of every reſource. Mans- 
felt, who never loſt his courage, tranſplants the war, 
and goes by Brandenburg, Sileſia, and Moravia, to at- 
tack the emperor in Hungary. Bethleem Gabor, with 
whom the emperor had not kept all his engagements, 
takes up arms, and joins Mansfelt with 10,000 men. 
He armed the Turks, who were ſtill maſters of Buda; 
but this great and bold project is diſſipated, without 
coſting Ferdinand much trouble. Mansfelt's army is 
deſtroyed by diſtempers : he dies himſelf of the conta- 
gion in the flower of his age, exhorting the remainder 
of his ſoldiers, even in the hour of death, to ſacrifice 
their lives for the Germanic liberty. 

A prince of Brunſwick, the other ſup of the 
elector Palatine, died ſome ſhort time before. That 
fortune which deprived the Palatine of every hope, be- 
friended Ferdinand in all things. He procures his ſon, 
Ferdinand Erneſt, to be elected king of Hungary. In 
vain would Bethleem Gabor maintain his rights to that 
kingdom ; the Turks could give him no nce, as it 
was under the minority of Amurath IV. In truth he 
ravaged Styria; but Walſtein repulſed him as he had 
repulſed the Danes. At length the emperor, as happy 
in his miniſters as in his rals, controuls Bethleem 
Gabor by a treaty, in which Tranſilvania and the ſeven 
adjacent counties remain to him during life, after which 
the whole was to fall to the houſe of Auſtria. : 

Every thing ſucceeds with Ferdinand, without his 


taking any other ſteps than wiſhing or com- 
manding, Count Titty purſues the king of 1627. 
Denmark and his confederates. That king 


retires to his own dominions. The dukes of Holſtein 
and of Brunſwick are diſarmed almoſt as ſoon as armed. 
The elector of Brandenburg, who was the only perſon 
that allowed his ſubjects to enliſt in the ſervice 2 
mark, recals them, and breaks the treaty. The count 
de Tilly, and Walſtein now become duke of Friedland, 
permit their victorious troops to live every where at 


etion. 
Ferdinand, 
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Ferdinand, uniting the intereſts of religion and pol. 
tics, intends taking the biſhopric of from 
the houſe of Brunſwick, and the archbiſhoprics gf 
rg and Bremen ont of the hands of Saxony, in 
order to confer them, together with ſeveral abbies, on 
one of his ſoas. He had cauſed his fon Ferdinand Er. 
neſt to be elected king of Hungary, and had him 
crowned king of Bohemia without any election; for 
the Hungarians, neighbours of the Turks and of Beth- 
leem Gabor, were to be ſoothed ; but Bohemia wat 
looked upon as conquered. 
Ferdinand at length enjoys abſolute authority. The 
Proteſtant princes and Chriſtiern IV. king of 
1628. Denmark, addreſs themſelves ſecretly to the 
French miniſtry, becauſe cardinal de Rich- 
leu began to be extremely reſpeQable all over Europe. 
They with reaſon flatter themſelves that the cardinal, 
who wanted to cruſh the Proteſtants in France, would 
fupport them in Germany. Cardinal Richlieu cauſe: 
money to be ſent to the king of Denmark, and encou- 
rages the Proteſtant princes. The Danes march to- 
wards the Elbe; but the Proteſtant league, affrighted, 
dares not openly declare itſelf againft the emperor ; nor 
is his happineſs as yet interrupted. He proſeribes the 
duke of Mecklenburg, whom the Danes had obliged to 
declare for them, whoſe duchy he gives to Wa'fſtein 
The king of Denmark, always unfortunate, is obli- 
ped to make peace in the month of June. 
1629. Never had Ferdinand more power, nor did 
de make a better uſe of it. | 
Chriftiern IV. who had a diſpute with the duke cf 
Holſtein, ravages the duchy of Sleſwick with his troops, 
which no longer ſerve againſt Ferdinand. The court di 
Vienna ſends him monitorial letrers, as to a member of 
the empire, requiring him to evacuate Slefwick. The 
king of Denmar . that this duc hy never was 
an imperial fi-f like that of Holſtein. e court of 
Vienna replies, that the kingdom of Denmark itic!! 
was a fief of the empire. The king is at length ob- 
liged to conform to the emperor's will. It was ſcarc-!) 
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for the pretenſfions of the empire upon the 
— be fupporved with more dignity. 
The empire, ever fince the time of Charles V. bad 


till now a entirely detached from Italy. The 
death of the duke of Mantua, marquis of Montferrar, 
revived the rights which they had formerly exerted. 
This duke of Mantua, called Vincent II. died without 
iſſue. His kinſman, Charles de Gonzaga duke de Ne- 
vers, Claims the ſucceſſion in virtue of ſome matrimoni- 
al contracts. His relation Czfar Gonzaga, duke de 
Guaſtalla, had received the eventual inveſtiture of it 
from the emperor. 

The duke of Savoy, a third pretender, would have 
excluded the two others, and the king of Spain would 
have excluded all three. The duke de Nevers was al- 
ready in poſſeſſion, and had cauſed himſelf to be ac- 
knowledged duke of Mantua ; but the king of Spain 
and the duke of Savoy unite to — they could 
conveniently in Montferrat. 

The emperor, for the firſt time, exerts his authority 
in Italy: he ſends count Naſſau, in quality of Imperial 
commiſſary, to put in ſequeſtration Mantua and Mont- 
ferrat, whilſt the proceſs is adjudged at Vienna. 

Proceedings of this fort had not been heard of in Ita- 
ly theſe ſity years. It was very viſible, that the empe- 
ror intended at one and the fame time to ſupport the an- 
cient rights of the empire, and to enri the — 
branch of Auſtria with theſe ſpoils. The mini 
France, who watched every upportumty of — 
the Auſtrian power, aſſiſts the duke of Mantua. 1 
had already intermeddled with the affairs of the Valte- 
line, and hindered the Spaniſh branch of Auftria from 
ſeizing upon that country, — a communication 
might have been opened between Tiro! and the Mila- 

neſe, and the two branches of Auſtria rejoined by the 
Alps, as they were already on the Rhine by the Low 
Countries. With theſe views cardinal de Richlieu fided 
with the duke of Mantua. 

2 Venetians, who were a people the neareſt and 

molt expoſed, ſend into the Mantuan an aricy of 
15,000 men. The emperor declares all ſuch vaſſais of 


the 
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the empire in Italy as take part with the duke, to be 
rebels. Pope Urban VIII. is obliged to fayour theſe de- 
crees. The popedom was at that time ndent on 
the houſe of Auſtria; and Ferdinand, who faw himſelf 
by the imperial dignity at the head of that houſe, 
— looked upon to be the moſt powerſul prince in 


The German troops, aſſiſted by ſome Spanith regj. 
ments, take Mantua by aſſault, the town is delivered 
up to be pillaged. 

Ferdinand, every-where ſucceſsful, imagines at length 
the time was come to make the Imperial dignity deſpo- 
tic, and the Catholic religion univerſal. He orders, by 
edict of his council, that the Proteſtants ſhould reſtore 
all the eccleſiaſtical benefices of which they had ſtood 
poſſeſſed ſince the time of the treaty of Paſſau, ſigned 
by Charles V. This was giving the greateſt blow to the 
Proteſtant party; for the archbiſhoprics of Magdeburg 
and Bremen, the biſhoprics of Braudenburg, Lebus, Ca- 
min, Havelberg, Lubeck, Miſnia, Naumburg, Merſe- 
burg, Schwerin, Minden, Verden, Halberſtadt, and a 
crowd of benefices, muſt have been given up. There 
was not one prince, either Lutheran or Calviniſt, who 
did not ftand poſſeſſed of ſome eccleſiaſtical ſubſtance. 
The Proteſtants have now no longer any meaſures to 

The elector of Saxony, whom the hopes of one 
day poſſeſſing Cleves and Juliers had fo long reſtrained, 
at length breaks out. Theſe hopes had been weakened, 
inaſmuch as the elector of Brandenburg and the duke of 
Neuburg were agreed —_— themſelves ; Cleves being 
peaceably enjoyed by the firit, and Juliers by the ſecond, 
without any diſturbance from the emperor. Thus the 
duke of Saxony fees theſe provinces loſt to him; and 
Magdeburg, with the revenue of ſeveral biſhoprics, 
about to be taken from him. 

The emperor had at this time near 150,000 men in 
arms ; the Catholic league had about 30,000. The two 
houſes of Auſtria were cloſely united. The pope and 
all the Catholic ſtates encourage the emperor in his pro- 
jet. France dared not as yet openly croſs him; nor 
was there any power in Europe that ſeemed in a condi- 
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tion to oppoſe him. The duke of Walſtein, at the head 


of a powerful army, began to put in execution the em- 
or's edit in Suabia and the duchy of Wirtemberg ; 
ut the Catholic churches gained very little by theſe re- 
ſtitutions. Much was taken from the Proteſtants ; 
the officers of Walſtein were enriched, and the troops 
lived at the expence of both parties, who equally 
complained. 

Ferdinand ſees himſelf exactly in the fame circum- 
ſtances that Charles V. had been at the league 
of Smalcald. All the princes of the empire 1630. 
were either to ſubmit, or he was to be over- 
come. The elector of Saxony now repents that he had 
aſſiſted in oppreſſing the Palatine ; and it was he who, 
conj unctly with other Proteſtant princes, ſecretly en- 
gaged Guſtavus Adolphus king of Sweden to come into 
Germany, in lieu of the king of Denmark, whoſe af- 
ſiſtance had been ſo very uſeleſs. 

The elector of Bavaria was never more attached to 
the emperor than now. He had always a mind to com- 
mand the impetial armies, thereby to keep the emperor 
as it were dependent upon him. In fine, he aſpires at 
being choſen king of the Romans, and treats ſecretly 
— while the Proteſtants call in the king of 

weden. 

Ferdinand aſſembles a diet at Ratiſhon. His defign 
was to have his ſon Ferdinand Erneſt eleQed king of 
the Romans: he alſo deſigned to engage the empire to 
ſecond him againſt Guſtavus Adolphus, in caſe that king 
ſhould enter Germany; and againſt France, ſhould it 
continue to protect the duke of Mantua in oppoſition to 
him ; but, in ſpite of all his power, he finds the electors 
ſo little inclined to ſerve him, that he dares not even 
propoſe the election of his ſon. 

he electors of Saxony and of Brandenburg were not 
perſonally preſent at this afſembly ; but their grievances 
were made known by their deputies. The eleQor of 
Bavaria was the firſt to ſay, That it was impoſſible to 
deliberate freely in a diet, ſo long as the emperor has an 
army of 150,200 men on foot.” The eccleſiaſtical 
electors and biſhops who were preſent, preſſed the refti- 
tuuon 
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tution of the eccleſiaſtical effects. This project could 
not be put in execution without the ſupport of an army, 
and the army could not be ſupported but at the expence 
of the empire, which grumbled at it. The elector of 
Bavaria, who wanted to command it, inſiſts upon Fer- 
dinand's diſmiſſing the duke Walſtein. Ferdinand might 
have aſſumed the command himſelf, and by fo doing de- 
prived the elector of Bavaria of all pretext. But he does 
not take ſo glorious a ſtep: he deprives Walſtein of the 
command, and gives it to Tilly ; by theſe means intirely 
— Bavarian : in ſhort, he has ſoldiers, but no 
2M 


The power of Ferdinand, which made the ftates of 
Germany fear their approaching loſs, gives uneaſineſs to 
France, Venice, and even to the pope. Cardinal Rich- 
lieu now treats with the emperor about Mantua ; but he 
breaks the treaty, when informed that Guſtavus Adol- 
phus prepares to enter Germany. He then negociates 
with that monarch ; England and the United Provinces 
do the fame. The elector Palatine, who a little before 
had been forſaken by all the world, finds himſelf ſud- 
denly on the point of being aſſiſted by all theſe powers. 
The king Denmark, weakened by his preceding 
loſſes, and jealous of the king of Sweden, remains 
inactive. 

Guſtavus at length quits Sweden on the 1 3th of June, 
embarking with 30,000 men : he lands in Pomerania : 
he already claims this province, either in the whole or 
in part, to reward his expedition. The duke of Pome- 
rania, who now reigned, had no children : his domi- 
nions, by the law of conſanguinity, ſhould have de- 
volved to the elector of Brandenburg. Guſtavus ſtipu- 
lates, that on the death of this duke, he is to hold the 
province in ſequeſtration, until he ſhall be reimburſed 
the expences of the war. 

Cardinal Richlieu does not conclude the alliance be- 

tween France and Guftavus until that king's 

1631. arrival in Pomerania, which only coſts France 

300,000 livres, paid down, and 1,200,000 
livres a year. This was one of the moſt ingenious trea- 
ties which had been ever made. 2 
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ector of Ba varia, who might have been the greateſt 
vpport of the emperor, was therein ſtipulated, as alſo 
hat of the princes of the Catholic league, who were 
ot to aſſiſt the emperor againſt the Swedes ; and care 
vas taken at the ſame time to make Guſtavus promiſe 
o preſerve all the rights of the Roman church in every 
lace where he ſhould find that religion ſubſiſting. By 
heſe means, the making this a war of religion was 
voided, and the Catholics of Germany themſelves were 
urniſhed with a ſpecious xt for not aſſiſting the em- 
ror. This league 23 at Brandenburg on the 


23d of January. 


The Preteſtant ſtates gained new courage. They aſ- 


ſemble at Leipfick, where they reſolve to preſent their 


moſt humble remonſtrances to Ferdinand, and to ſup- 
port their petition with 40,000 men for the eſtabliſhment 
of peace in the empire. Guſtavus ſtill augments his 
army as he advances: he comes to Frankfort upon the 
Oder, yet cannot prevent general Tilly from taking 
Magdeburg by aſfault on the zoth of May. The town 
is reduced to aſhes: the inhabitants are deſtroyed by fire 
aud ſword ; an horrible event! but now almoſt ſwal- 
lowed up in the crowd of Caiaiiiiics walcg por piered 
theſe times. Tilly, being maiter of the Elbe, imagines he 
ſhall be able to prevent the king of Sweden from ad- 
vancing any farther. _ 

The emperor at length having accommodated all dif- 
ferences with France on account of the duke of Man- 
tua, recals his troops from Italy: the ſuperiority was 
ſtill intirely on his fide. The elector of Saxony, who 
had been the firſt to call in Guſtavus Adolphus, is at this 
time extremely embarraſſed ; and the elector of Bran- 
denburg, finding himſelf equally in the power of the Im- 
perial and Swedith armies, continues very. irreſolute. 

Guſtavus obliges the elector of Brandenburg to join 
him {word in hand: the eleQor George William delivers 
to him the fortreſs of Spandau, during the whole time of 
the war ; ſecures all the paſſes for him, and allows him 
to recruit in Brandenburg, pleading to the emperor, with 
whom he keeps fair, conſtraint, as an excuſe for his 
conduct. | | (1 268th 

The 
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The eleQtor of Saxony gives the command of his oy 
to Guſtavus. The king of Sweden advances 9 
wards Leiplick. Tilly arrives before him, and the elec. 
tor of Saxony within a league of the town. Each 0 
their armies conſiſted of about 30,000 fighting men 
The Saxon troops, having been newly levied, make n; 
manner of reſiſtance, and the elector of Saxony is force 
to ſhare their flight. This misfortune is repaired by the 
Swediſh diſcipline. Guſtavus begins to make war in; 
new manner. He had accuſtomed his army to orde, 
and to a ſort of exerciſe that never had been known he. 
fore; in conſequence of which Tilly, though looked 
upon to be one of the beſt generals in Europe, was com- 
pletely overthrown in a pitched battle fought on the 170 
of September. 

'The conqueror the Imperialifts into Franco. 
nia : all places ſubmit to him from the Elbe to the 
Rhine, while the elector of Saxony retires into Bohemia 
and Sileſia, Guſtavus ſuddenly re-eſtabliſhes the duke 
of Mecklenburg in his dominions, to the ſurprie ai 
Germany, and, after taking Mentz, haſtens into the 
Palatinate, 

The depoſed elector Palatine ſearches out his proteQor, 
in order to . in his army. The Swedes penetrate as far 
as Alſace. The eleQor of Saxony, on his fide, make: 
himſelf maſter of the capital of Bohemia, and conquers Lu- 
fatia. All the Proteſtant party is in arms in Germany, and 
reaps the advantages of Guſtavus's victories. Tilly, with 
the remains of his army, continues in Weſtphalia, where 
he is reinforced by ſome troops from the duke of Lor rain; 
but he takes no ſiep towards oppoling ſuch a rapid progre!s 

The emperor, fallen in leſs than a year from that 
height of grandeur in which be had appeared ſo furmi- 
dable, is obliged at laſt to reftore the command of {us 
troops to that duke de Walſtein whom be had deprive! 
of it, with a more abfolute power than ever had been 
given to any general. Walſtein accepts the charge; aud 
there are only a few troops left to Tilly, to enable bim 
at leaſt to act on the defenfive. The protection which 
the king of Sweden gave to the eleQtor Palatine, in truth 
made the eleQor of Bavaria join the emperor, and he du 
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like a _ with whom he would chooſe to keep fair, 
than a friend whom he came to aſſiſt. 
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pproaches Ferdinand, in theſe critical times, rather 


The emperor had no longer whtrewith to maintain 


thoſe numerous armies that had rendered him ſo farmi- 
dable ; they had, before the battle of Leipfick, ſubſiſted 
at the expence of the Catholic and Proteſtant ſtates ; 
fince which time they were deprived of theſe reſources. 
To form, to recruit, and to keep the army on foot as 
well as poſſible, all lay upon Walſtein. 


Ferdinand is at this time reduced to aſk both men and 
money from pope Urban VIIL and they are both refuſed 
him. He endeayoured to engage the court of Rome to 
publiſh a cruſade againſt Guſtavus ; and his holineſs pro- 
miſes a jubilee inſtead of a cruſade. 

Mean-while the king of Sweden repaſſes the Rhine 
towards Franconia. 1 opens her 
gates to him. He marches to Donawert 1632. 
upon the Danube, reſtores that ancient rown 
io its liberty, and withdraws it from the Bavarian yoke. 
All the® lands in Suabia, belonging to the houſes of Au- 
Aria and Bavaria, re lays vader contribution. He forces 
the paſſage of the Leck, in ſpire of Tilly, who is mor- 
tally wounded in the retreat. He enters Augſburg as a 
conqueror, and reſtores the Proteſtant religion. It is 
ſcarcely poſſible to puſh the rights of victory to a greater 
length. The magiſtrates of Augſburg take an oath of 
hdelity to him. Ihe duke of Bavaria, who now remained 
neuter, and not in arms either for the emperor or him- 
ſelf, is obliged to quit Munich, which ſurrenders to the 
conqueror on the 7th of May, paying to him ooo 
rixdollars, to fave it from being plundered. The Pala- 
tine has at leaſt the comfort to enter with Guſtavus the 
palace of him who had diſpoſſeſſed him. 

The affairs of the emperor and of Germany feem 
deſperate. Tilly, an excellent general, who had never 

n unfortunate but againſt Guſtavus, was dead; the 
cuke of Bavaria, diſcontented with the emperor, was 
his victim, and faw himſelf driven out of his capital; 
Walſtein duke of Friedland, ſtill more diſguſted with the 
duke of Bayaria, his declared enemy, had refuſed » 

marc 
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march to his aſſiſtance ; and the emperor Ferdinand 
whoſe inclinations never led him to the field, waited hi; 
fate from that Walſtein whom he did not love, and 
whom he had held at defiance. Walſtein now employ; 
himſelf in retaking Bohemia from the elector of Saxony, 
and has as much advantage over the Saxons, as Guſtayy, but tk 
had ever the Imperialiſts. king. 
With great difficulty Maximilian elector of Bavaria u balls 
length obtains being joined by Walſtein. The BavariumSaxe- 
army, partly levied at the emperor's expence, and partly been 
at the expence of the Catholic league, conſiſts of about ¶ ptinc. 
25,000 men; that of Walſtein amounted to 30,000 old cuſed 
foldiers. The king of Sweden had not now above putec 
20,000, but reinforcements were coming in to him o life. 
| _ ide. He is joined by the ve of Heſſ:- WI {elf ! 
Caſſel, William and Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, and the Tl 
prince Palatine of Birkenfield. His Banier - to be 
ways brings him new troops. He marches to the neigl- ck 
bourhood of Nuremberg with above 50,000 men, ap- ened 
proathing the dukes of — and Walſtein in their in- WW 19th 
trenched camp. They give him battle, but it is not at V 
IL decide . Guſtavus carries the war into Beve:'s: Lut: 
Wal ſtein carries it into Saxony ; provinces, the deſtruc · ¶ quit 
tion of which is completed by | different move * 
ments. | em 


Guſtavus, leaving 12,000 men in Bavaria, haſtens to hely 
Saxony. He ſoon arrives, by forced marches, at Leip- * 
IDS . yea 
| ® Guſtavus attacked the Imperialifts in their intrenchments, 2d. 
was ſo ſeverely handled, that he bad like to have loſt his wege dea 
army, This would have been the caſe, had not the retreat b<c: ſup 
conducted | 54. old Scottiſh colonel, called Hepburn, who 44 0 
quitted the diſh ſervice in diſguſt. He was ſtanding by te 
king, when that monarch declared, he had not one officer un ry 
whom he could depend for this ſervice.” Hepburn immediate!) the 
unſheathing his ſword, * This {ſaid he) is the only occaſion in ha 
which I will ever draw a ſword in your ſervice,” 80 ſaying, be ler 


ruſhed into the hotteſt part of the battle, delivered the king's or- 
ders, and conducted the retreat with ſuch ability and deliber ati00, 
that the Imperialiſts durſt not give them the leaft difturbance- 
Guſtavus thanked Hepburn for what be had done; but he newt 
once invited him to remain in his ſervice, and the old veteran te- 
tired to France, Where, it iz ſaid, he loſt his life in 2 duel. 
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Gck, at a time when Walſtein did not in the leaſt 
him, and immediately prepares to give battle. 

They fight in the great plain of Lutzen on the th 
of November. The victory is a long time doubtful ; 
but the Swedes at length obtain it with the loſs of their 
king, who is found among the dead, pierced by two 
halls and two ſtrokes of a ſword. Duke Bernard de 
Saxe-Weimar completes the victory. What has not 
been invented about the death of this great man? A 
prince of the empire, who ſerved in his army 7, is ac- 
cuſed of having aſſaſſinated him; nay, his death is im- 
puted to cardinal de Richlieu, who had bufineſs for his 
life. Is it not natural then for a king who expoſed him- 
ſelf like a ſoldier, to die like one? a | 

This loſs was fatal to the eleQtor Palatine, who hoped 
to have heen re-eſtabliſhed by Guſtavus. He was then 
lick at Mentz, and the news of Guſtavus's death height- 
ened his diſorder in ſuch a manner, that he died on the 
19th of November. 

Walſtein retires into Bohemia after the battle of 
Lutzen. All Europe expected that the Swedes would 
quit Germany now that Guſtavus was no longer at their 
bead; but general Banter marches with them into Bo- 
bemia. He cauſes the body of the king to be pub- 
licly ſhewn in the army, in order to excite the ſpirit of 
revenge. 

Guſtavus left the throne of Sweden to a daughter fix 
years old, and conſequently a government 
divided, as was the Proteſtant league by the 16 0 
death of him who had been its chief and * 
ſupport. The fruits of ſo many victories were now 
rear being loſt ; yet nevertheleſs they were not. The 
true reaſon, perhaps, of ſo extraordinary an event is, that 
the emperor acted only in his cloſet, when he ought to 
have exerted himſelf at the head of his army. The 
lenate of Sweden appoint their chancellor Peng ro 

low 


Þ Francis Albert duke of Saze-Lauemburg. What confirms 
is ſuſpicion, was his abandoning the Swedes immediately after 
the battle, and returning to the emperor's army, which he is ſaid 
iv have quitted for this vile purpoſe. | 
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follow exactly the deſigns of Guſtavus the great in Ger. 
many. They alſo gave him abſolute power. Ox. 
ſtiern at this time certainly enjoyed a more elevated 
rank, than ever ſubje& in Europe before. He wa; 
at the head of all the Proteſtant princes of Germany. 

Theſe princes meet at Heilbron, and among them 
are the embaſſadors of France and England, and the 
ſtates general. Oxenſtiern opens the conference in hi 
own houſe, and immediately ſignalizes himſelf by reſtor- 
ing the Upper and Lower Palatinate to Charles Lewis, 
ſon of the diſpoſſeſſed elector. This prince Charles 
Lewis had appeared in one of thoſe aſſemblies as an 
elector; but this ceremony had not reſtored him his do- 
minions. 

Oxenſliern renews with cardinal Richlieu the treaty, 
that had been made with Guſtavus Adolphus. He i: 
only allowed a million a year ſubſidy, inſtead of 
1,200,000 livres which had been allowed his maſter. 

Ferdinand negotiates .with each of the Proteſtant 
princes, having a view of dividing them ; but he does 
not ſucceed. The war is ſtill continued in plundering 
Germany with undecifive ſucceſs. Auſtria is the only 
part which was free from it, as well before as after the 
time of Guſtavus. The Spaniſh branch of Auſtria, had 
hitherto but feebly ſupported the imperial branch ; 
however, it at laſt makes an effort, ſending the duke of 
Feria from Italy into Germany with about 20,000 men, 
the greateſt part of which army he loſt in his marches 
and qperations. The elector of Triers, biſhop of Spire, 
had built and fortified Philipſburg, on which the im- 

tal troops had ſeized in ſpite of him. Oxenſtiern, 

y the force of the Swediſh arms, obliges them to reſtore 
it to the elector, notwithſtanding the duke of Feria 
vainly ſtrove to force him to raiſe the fiege. This wile 
politician ſeemed inclined to convince Europe by bis 
conduct, that he did not want to ſubdue the Catholic 
religion; but that Sweden, as victorious after as before 
the death of her king, was equally inclined to protect 
the Proteſtants and Catholics. A conduct that en- 
1 the pope to refuſe the men, money, and a cru- 

e, which the ewperor had demanded. 


France 
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2283 taken part privately in this 
hitherto coſt her but a very 
fling fublidy to re the throve of 1634 
erdinand to be ken by the Swediſh 
ms; but cardinal Richlieu began now to delibe- 
te upon making ſome uſe of their ſucceſs. He 
inly endeavoured the ſequeſtration of Philipſburg ; for 
rance had taken every fair opportunity of making her- 
if miſtreſs of ſome towns in Alſace, as Haguenau and 
werne, which ſhe had obliged the count de Solmes, 
evernor of Straſburg, to part with by treaty Lewis 
III. who bad not declared war agiinft Auſtria, yet 
eclares it againſt Charles duke of Lorrain, becauſe he 
as 2 partizan of that houſe. The miniſtry of France 
ared not as yet openly to attack the emperor or Spain, 
auſe they were able to defend themſelves, but turned 
ir arms upon the feeble Lorrain. Charles II. the de- 
led duke, is commonly called Charles IV. a prince 
ell known for his extravagancies, his marriages, and 
s misfortunes. 
The French have an army in Lorrain, and troops in 


France as 
ſpute. It 


| 

ly ace ready to act openly - ary the emperor, the brit 
he opportunity that may afford the leaft juſlification for 
* ch a proceeding. The duke de Feria, purſued by the 
b; eedes into Bavaria, dies there after the almoſt inte 
of Wh'iperfion of his army. 

* In the midſt of theſe troubles and misfortunes, duke 
_ alſtein is ingrofſed with a defign of making the army, 


wich he commanded in Bohemia, contribute to his own 
ndeur, and thereby render himſelf independent of an 
wperor who ſeemed dilatory in aſſiſting even himſeif, 
nd was always diſtruſtful of his generals. It is pre- 
nded that Walſtein treated with the Proteſtant princes, 

nd even with Sweden and France. But thoſe intri 
which he is accuſed were never clearly proved. The 
onſpiracy of Walſtein is received as an hiftorical fact, 
yet we are abſolutely ignorant of what kind it was. 
eſſed at his projects. His real crime was that 
making the army his own, and endeavouring to be- 
ne abſolute maſter of it. Time and opportunity had 
| done 
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done the reſt. He had adminiſtered an oath to ſuch , 
the principal officers of this army as were moſt in j; 
Intereſt ; the purport of which was, their binding the; 
ſelves to defend bis perſon and ſhare his fortune. 
though he might juſtify himſelf in this ſtep, by the »; 
ample power which the emperor bad lodged in his hand, 
yet the council of Vienna are alarmed. The Span 
and Bavarian parties at that court were Walſtein's pr 
feſſed eng oe” Kew — 2 to a reſolution « 
taking in and his principal friends by afſaſlin; 
tion. One Butler, an 76-86 whom LAs had 
given a command of dragoons, and two Scotchmer 
named Lefly and Gordon, the former one of the ca; 
tains of his guard, are charged with this affaflinatic; 
"Theſe three ſtrangers having received their commillia 
in » where Walſtein at that time reſided, cauſe 
four officers, who were the principal friends of the duke, 
to be forthwith at ſupper ; after which the 
aſſaſſinate himſelf in the caſtle on the 15th of Februar, 
If Ferdinand was obliged to come to an extremity 
very odious, it ought to be reckoned amongſt his mis 
fortunes ®. 

All the effects of this aſſaſſination were to exaſperate 
the inhabitants of Bohemia and Sileſia. If the Bobe- 
mians ſtirred not upon this occaſion, it was becauſ 
they were awed by an army; but the Sileſians open 
revolt, and join the Swedes. The Swediſh arms ii 
keep all Germany in awe, even as when their king vn 
alive. General Banier commands the whole courſe d. 
the Oder; marſhal Horn governs u the Rhine; 
Bernard duke of Weimar upon the and the 
elector of Saxony in Bohemia and Luſatia. The en 
peror ftill continues at Vienna. It was happy for hin, 
that the Turks did not attack him at this melancho! 
junQure. Bethleem Gabor. was dead, and Amnurath [\. 


employed againſt the Perſians. 
| Ferdinand 


tt ought to be reckoned amongſt his cimes ; for no kite 
neceſſity can juſtify a monarch in patronizing aſſaſſination. Wi. 
flein was put to the ban of the empire before he fell by theic © 
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Ferdinand, ſecure on that fide, drew ſome aſſiſtance 
from Auſtria, Carinthia, Carniola, and Tirol. The 
king of Spain ſupplied him with ſome money, the Ca- 
tholic league with troops, and the elector of Bavaria, 
whom the Swedes had deprived of the Palatinate, found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of taking part with the em- 
peror. The Auſtrians and Bavarians united, ſupport 
the fortune of Germany upon the Danube. Ferdinand 
Erneſt king of Hungary, fon to the emperor, encourages 
the Auſtrians by putting himſelf at their head. He 
mkes Ratiſbon in fight of the duke of Saxe-weimar. 
This prince and marthal Horn who were joined, make 
a ſtand upon the borders of Suabia, and on the 5th of 
September they give the imperialiſts battle. This was 
the memorable batile of Norlinguen. The king of 
Hungary commanded the army: the elector of Bavaria 
headed his own troops ; the cardinal-infant, governor of 
the Low Countries, led ſome Spaniſh regiments. Charles 
IV, duke of Lorrain, who had been ſtripped of his do- 
miuions by France, there commanded his little army of 
ten or twelve thouſand men, which he had ſometimes 
led to the ſervice of the emperor, ſometimes to that of 
the Spaniards, and ſubſiſted at the coſt of friends and 
enemies. There were in this combined army, ſeveral 
great generals, ſuch as Picolomini, and John de Vert. 
It was one of the moſt bloody battles that ever was 
fought, laſting above a day and a half; the army of 
Weimar was almoſt totally deftroyed, and Suabia, and 
Franconia ſubmitted to the imperialiſts, where they 
quartered at diſcretion. 

This misfortune, which was ſhared by the Swedes, 
by France, and the Proteſtants of Germany, contributed 
to the moſt chriſtian king's ſuperiority, and at length 
ſecured him the poſſeſſion of Alface. It was not the 
chancellor Oxenftiern's intention before this event, that 
France ſhould have much power in that country ; but 
that the Swedes, who had all the labour of the war, 
ſhould reap the advantage of it. Beſides, Lewis XIII. 
bad never openly declared againſt the emperor. But 
after the bake of Norlinguen the Swedes were obliged 
to intreat the miniſtry of 1 France to take poſſeſſion of 

Vol. IX. K Alſace, 
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Alface, under the name of protector, upon condition, cout 
that neither the Proteftant princes nor ſtates ſhould ne but 

ce or treat with the emperor without the conſent 9 
| oat: and Sweden. This treaty is figned at Paris No. 
vember the firſt. 

In conſequence of this, the king of France ſends 1 

into Alſace, and puts garriſons into 20 

1635. the towns, Straſburg excepted, which appear, 

as a conſiderable ally. The eleQor « 

Tiiers, being under the protection of France, is arreſted 

by the emperor. This elector is confined at Brufle!, 

under the care of the cardinal infant, and furniſhes a6 

a reaſon for going to war with the Spaniſh branch ci 
Auſtria. 

France had not joined her arms to thoſe of Sweden, 
until the latter became unfortunate, and the battle cf 
Norlinguen had recovered the ſpirits of the imperialiſt, 
Cardinal Richlieu already ſhared in imagination, the 
conqueſt of the Spaniſh Low Countries with the Dutch. 
He reckoned he ſhould ſoon have the chief command 
himſelf, and Frederic Henry, a prince of Orange, be 
ſubſervient to his orders. In Germany he had in hi; 

y Bernard de Weimar upon the Rhine. The army of 
— which was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Weimarian troops, was now become like that & 
Charles IV. of Lorrain or of Mansfeld, an independen 
detached army, belonging only ro its leader. Ile 
called this the army of the circles of Suabia and Fra: 
conia, and the Higher and Lower Rhine, although it 
was paid by France, and not in the leaſt ſubſiſted by thicle 
circles. 

This was the height of the thirty years war, in which, 
on the one fide we fee the houſes of Auſtria, Bayaris, 
and the Catholic league engaged, and on the other, 
France, Sweden, Holland, and the Proteftant league. 

The 1 could not poſſibly negle& dividing the 
Proteſtant league after the victory of Norlinguen. L be: 


is great likelihood that France had been too late in bet 
declaration of war, which had ſhe made in the line 
that Guſtavus himſelf was in Germany, the French 
troops had entered without reſiſlance a difconten'e 

| count'!: 
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on, country, harrafſed by the government of Ferdinand ; 
abe bot they came at a time when Germany was wearied 
me Swediſh devaſtations, after the death of Guſtavus, 
No. and the battle of Norlinguen, when the ſuperiority again 
appeared in favpur of the imperialiſts. 
an At the ſame time that — — — the 
emperor did not neglect to make a very nec agree- 
eam ment with — Proteſtant princes. 'The — 
of elector of Saxony, who had been the firſt that called in 
ted the Swedes, was the firſt to abandon them by the treaty, 
Tels which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Prague. Few 
an WM treaties more plainly ſhew how religion ſerves as a pre- 
_ co: i text for politics, bow it is laughed at, nay facrificed to 
neceſſity. 
den, ;  -» "HO had ſet all Germany in a flame by the 
> of WM reſtitution” of benefices; in the treaty of Prague he 
its, i firſt gave up the archbiſhopric of deburg and all 
the WI ecc ical poſſeſſion to the elector of Saxony, who 
ch. vas a Lutheran, excepting a penſion, which was to be 
and paid to the elector of Brandenburg a Calviniſt. The 
de intereft of the houſe of the electot Palatine, which had 
given firſt riſe to this long war, ſeemed to be the thing 
y of WW leaſt regarded in this treaty. The eleftor of Bavaria 
the vas only obliged to ſubſiſt the widow of him who had 
: of WWF been king of Bohemia, and the Palatine his fon, when 
cen WF be ſhould ſubmit to the imperial authority. 
"hey The emperor beſides this, to reſtore to ſuch 
ten- of the confederates of the Proteſtant league as acceded 
rh it to this treaty, all that he had taken from them ; and 
ci: it was likewiſe ſtipulated, that they ſhould reftore all 
they had taken from the houſe of Auſtria ; the latter in- 
nich, deed was very trifling, fince the emperor's dominions, 
Aria, Upper Auſtria excepted, had not been in the leaſt ex- 
poſed in this war. 
One branch of the houſe of Brunſwic, the duke of 
Mecklenburg, the bouſe of Anhalt, that branch of 
Saxony which is eſtabliſhed at Gotha, duke Bernard, 
de Saxe Weimar's brother, beſides ſeveral imperial 
towns, ſigned this treaty. The others continue to ne- 
gotitate, expecting great advantages. * 
- 


K 
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The whole weight of the war, which had reſted is. 
tirely upon Guſtavus Adolphus, began in 1635 to {al 
upon the'French ; and this war, which had been waped 
from the borders of the Baltic ſea to the bottom df 
Suabia, was new brought into Alſace, Lorrain, Francke 
Comte, and the borders of France. Lewis XIII. who 
had only paid 1,200,000 franks by way of ſubſidy 90 
Guſtavus Adolphus, allowed 4,000,000 to Bernard de 
Weimar for the uſe of his troops; befides which the 
French miniſtry gave up to this duke all their pretenſion 
upon Alſace, of which province they promiſed to de- 
clare him landgrave upon a peace. 

It muſt be owned, that had not cardinal Richlieu been 
the man who made this treaty, it would appear ver 
Ho could they give a young German prince 
who might have children, a province of fuch vai 
advantage to France, wherein ſhe already poſſeſſed ſe- 
veral towns? It is very probable, that cardinal Rich- 
lieu had no notion of keeping Alface ; nor had be any 
hope of annexing Lorrain a Hr over which ſhe had 
no manner of right, and which muſt have been tur- 
rendered upon a peace. The conqueſt of Franche 
Comte appeared much more natural, and yet on that lice 
they make but very feeble efforts. The hope of divid- 
ing the Low Countries with the Dutch, was the caidi- 
nal's principal object: and he bad this ſo much at heart, 
that bad his health and affairs permitted ir, he was re 
ſolved to have commanded there in perſon; yet in this 
project he was principally diſappointed, and Allace, 
which be had fo freely beſtowed u Bernard de 
Weimar, was after the cardinal's death allotted to France 
Thus do-even's often deceive the fore ſight of the ablcit 
poli: icians, unleſs they had ſaid it was the intention ef 
the French miniſtry to keep Alface under the name ef 
the duke of Weimar,” as it had already an army unce! 
the command of this great captain. 

Italy at length takes part in this great quarrel ; but 

not as the imperial houſes of Saxony and 

1636. Suabia had done, 10 defend its liberty againſt 

the German arms. It was intended to it- 
pute the ſupcriority of the Spaniſh branch of Auſtiia 
governing 
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in Italy, on the other fide of the Alps, as it 
dad been formerly oppoſed on the banks of the Rhine. 
The miniſtry of France, had Savoy at that time for it- 
ſelf, and had juſt driven the Spaniards out of the Val- 
tcline. Theſe two great Auſtrian bodies were thus at- 
racked on all ſides. : 

France alone ſends five armies at once into the field, 
it attacks or defends itſelf on the fide of Piedmont, the 
Rhine, and the frontiers of Flanders ; thoſe of Franche 
Comte, as well as thoſe of Spain. Francis I. had for- 
merly made the like efforts; and France had never ma- 
nifeſted before ſo many reſources. 
een In the midſt of ſo many ſtorms, ſuch confuſion of 
en Wl powers which preſſed it on every fide, while the electot 
nce of Saxony, after having brought the Swedes into Ger- 
vai WT any, heads the imperial troops, and is defeated by 
e. general Banier in Weſtphalia, who ravages Heſſe, Sax- 
ch. oa and Weſtphalia. Ferdinand, ſtill intirely ingroſſed 
aby politics, at laſt cauſes his fon Ferdinand Erneſt, to be 
bad declared king of the Romans, in the diet of Ratiſbon on 
ir. he 1 2th of December; this prince is crowned on the 
che 0th. All the enemies of Auſtria exclaim againſt this 
e election as null and void. The eleQtor of Triers, fay 
ig. they who advance this, was a priſoner ; Charles Lewis 
A. bon to Frederic the Palatine, king of Bohemia, is not 
it, WW reſtored as yet to the rights of his Palatinate : the 
te- eiectors of Mentz and Cologne are the emperors 
his foners, all which, fay they, is againſt the golden bull. 
ce, is very certain that none of theſe clauſes were in- 
ie ſerted in the golden bull; and that the election of Fer- 
e dinand II. by a majority of voices, was as lawful as 
ty other election of a king of the Romans made during 
Ahe life of the emperor ; the manner of which is not 
of you in the golden bull. wr 
* erdinand II. dies on the 15th ebruary, 

after a reign of 18 years, which had been — "$90! 59s 
ut WY Dered with foreign and inteſtine wars, againſt 1637. 
ns WH which he never tought but in his cabinet. He 
at as unfortunate, becauſe in his ſucceſſes he had ima- 
jit- gined it neceſſary to be bloody; and he had afterwards 
ia lelt great changes of fortune. Germany was ſtill more 
| K 3 unfortu- 
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unfortunate than her maſter ; ravaged by her natives, 
by the Swedes, and by the French, pining under pover'y 
and famine, and plunged in barbarity, the certain cu. 
ſequences of a war fo long and fo unbappy. 


FERDINAND II. 
FoxTyY-SEveEnTH EMPEROR. 


ERDINANDII. mounted the throne of Ger. 
many at a time when the hartaſſed people began to 
hope for ſome repoſe ; but they flattered themſelve; 
in yain. A congre is had been appointed at Cologne and 
alſo at Hamburg, to give at lealt to the public the ap- 
pearances of approaching accommodation. But 
peace was not the object of either cardinal Richlieu or 
the Auſtrian counciFs intention; each party ftill hoped 
” advantages which might enable them to preſcribe 
ws. 

This long and dreadſul war, founded upon ſo many 
different intereſts, is then prottacted becauſe it was al- 
ready begun. Saxony was waſted by the Swediſh ge- 
neral Banier, and the country about the Rhine by duke 
Bernard de Weimar: the Spaniards having taken the 
iſland of St. Margaret had entered Languedoc, and in 
the Low Countries penetrated even into the Pontoiſe. 
Viſcount Turenne had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the Low Countries againſt the cardinal infant. The 
object of ſo many devaſtations was no longer the ſame? 
as when theſe troubles n. They had been kindled 
by the Proteſtant and Catholic league, and on the eleCicr 
Palatine's account; but their purpoſe now was the ſu- 

jority of which France endeavoured to deprive the 
| — * and the defigh of 2 was 3 
preſerve part of their conqueſts in many. Wit 
theſe different views they weed, and were +, 

Duke Bernard de Weimar began to be as dangerous 

an enemy to Ferdinand III. as Guſtavus 

1638. Adolphus had been to his father. He gave 

him battle twice in 15 days near Rhensfield, 
one of the four foreſt towns of which he made _ 
* malrer, 


ſome 
eſtal 
pla 


But 


vey, 
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maſter, and at the ſecond battle, he entirely deſtroyed 

the army of John de Werth, a celebrated imperial ge- 

neral, whom he took priſoner with many of his general 

officers. ru de Werth is ſent to Paris. Weimar be- 

ſeges Brifac ; he gains a third battle, aſſiſted by marſhal 

ge Guebriant and viſcount 'Turenne, again —_ 
Gœuts. He gains a fourth againſt Charles IV. duke of 
Loriain, who like Weimar had no eſtate but his army. 
After haviag won four victories in leſs than four months, 
he takes the fort of Brifac on the 18th of December, 
which had hitherto been looked upon as the key of 
Alſace. | 

Charles Lewis, count Palatine, who had re- aſſembled 
ſome troops, and who burned with impatience to re- 
eſtabliſh.himſelf by his ſword, is not fo happy in Weſt- 
phalia, where the imperialiſts deftroy his feeble army. 
But the Swedes under Banier make new con- 
queſts in Pomerania. firſt year of this reign is 
hardly remarkable for any thing but misfortunes. 

The good fortune of the houſe of Auſtria delivers it 
from Bernard de Weimar, as it had already 
cone from Guſtavus Adolphus. He is cut 1639. 
off by ſickneſs in the flower of his age, being 
only 35 years old, on the 18th of July. 

The inheritance he left behind him was bis army and 
his Tonqueſts. This army, in truth, was ſecretly paid 
by France; but it belonged to Weimar. It had ſworn 
fidelity to no other. There was a neceſſity to negotiate 
with it, to preſerve it in the French ſervice, and keep it 
from the Swediſh. 

Marſhal Guebriant purchaſes the fidelity of theſe 
troops, and Lewis XIII. is thus maſter of Weimar's 
army, of Alface, Briigaw, and the neighbouring 
country. | 

Money and negotiations do every thing for him. He 
diſpoſes intirely of Heffe, a province that furniſhes good 
ſoldiers : the celebrated Amelia, dowager of the land- 
grave of Hanau, the heroine of her time, keeps on 
foot, with the help of ſome French ſubſidies, an army of 
10,000 men in that ruinated countrywhichſhehad reſtored; 
enjoying at the ſame time that reputation which all the 

I K 4 virtues 
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virtues of the ſex beſtow, together with the glory of 
being chief of a very powerful party. 

olland indeed, in this quarrel of the emperor, kad 
remained neuter ; but then the cauſed a conſiderable di- 
verſion by employing Spain and the Low Countries. 

Banter was in all his battles ſucceſsful. Atter making 
—4 of Pomerania, he bad ſecured Thuringia and 

y. | 

But the principal object of ' ſo many troubles, which 
had been the — of the houſe of the Pala - 
tine, ſeemed to be moſt negleQted, and by a fingular 
fatality this + Ley * into priſon by the French 
— who 2 ed willing to place 
him in the eleQoral . 1885 2 

The count Palatine, at the death of the duke de 
Weimar, had conceived a noble, and indeed a very rea- 
ſonable deſign, that of re- entering upon his eſtates with 
Weimar's army, which he would have purchaſed with 
the money of England : he goes in reality to London, 
where he gets money, and returns by France ; but the 
cardinal Richlieu, who was very willing to protect him, 
yet did not care to fee him independent, cauſes him to 
be arreſted ; nor is he ſet at liberty, until Briſac and 
Weimar's troops are ſecured ro France, which then 
gives him a maintenance the prince is forced to accept. 

The progreſs of the French and Swedes continte. 

he duke de Longueville and marſhal Gue- 

1640. briant join general Banier. This army is till 
increaſed by the troops of Heſſe and Lunenburg. 

They march towards Vienna without general Pico- 
lomini ; but in a wary, ſkilful, and celiberate manner. 
It had been otherwiſe very difficult for ſo numerous an 
army to advance in fight of the enemy in a country that 
had been ſo long ruinated, and where the ſoldiers, 3s 
well as the people, were in want of every thing. 

The end of the year 1640 is yet very -fatal to the 
houſe of Auſtria. Catalonia revolts, and gives itſelf up 


to France. Portugal, which ever fince the time of 


Philip II. had been a province of impoveriſhed Spain, 
ſhakes off the Auſtrian yoke, and ſoon erects herſelf into 


a ſeparate and flouriſhing kingdom. | 
12 * | Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand then begins ſeriouſly to treat of ; 
at the fame time demands of the diet of Rati an 
my of 90,000 men to — the war. 

While the emperor is at the diet of Ratiſbon, general 
Lanier is very near ſeizing upon him and all 

is deputies. He marches his army over the 1641. 
Danube, which was frozen; and had he not 
1 a thaw, he had taken Ferdinand in 


lt 

The ſame fortune which had taken off Guſtavus and 
eimar in the midſt of their conqueſts, at length de- 
wers the Imperialiſts from the famous nĩer. 
He fickens, and dies, on the 2oth of May, at Halber- 
ſadt, being 40 years old, and at that time more for- 
midable than ever. None of the Swediſh generals had 


of 


ad 
di- 


Qs 
nd 


1— any long Career. ; 8 
h They negotiate ſtill. Cardinal Richlieu could bave 
n {MWmade peace, but he did not chooſe it: he knew very well 


what advantages France was to reap ; and it was his 
intention to make himſelf neceſſary, during the life, and 
after the death of Lewis XIII. whoſe end he forefaw 
o , pproaching ; but his forecaſt could not teach him that 
d be was to die firſt. He concluded a new treaty of an 
1 offenſive alliance with Chriſtina queen of Sweden, for 
preliminaries of that * with which they ſoothed an 
. opprefſed people. augments the Swedith ſubſdy 
: with an addition of 200,000 livres. 
| Count de Torſtenſon ſucceeds general Banier in the 
dwediſn army, which was in reality an army of Ger- 
mans. Almoſt all the Swedes who had fought under 
Guſtavus and Banier were dead; and under the name 
of Swedes, the Germans fight againſt their country. 
| Torſtenſon, bred under Guſtavus, ſhews himſelf wor- 
| thy of fo a maſter. Marſhal Guebriant and he 
3gain defeat the Imperialiſts near Wolfenbuttle. 

Auſtria, notwithſtanding fo many victories, is not yet 
ſubdued. The emperor ftill holds out. Germany, from 
the Maine, even to the Baltic ſea, is laid waſte. The 
war is not carried into Auſtria. They had not ſufficient 
forces. Theſe victories, ſo much boaſted of, were not 
entitely deciſive : they could not at once go through ſo 

K 5 many 
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many different enter prizes, and powerfully attack oy 


fide without weakening another. | * 
Frederic William, the new eleQor of Brandenbuti des“ 
treats with France and Sweden, in hope er. 

1642. it is ſaid, of obtaining the duchy of be ® 

. rndorff in Sileſia; a duchy former "<< 
2 by Ferdinand I. to a prince of the houſe off durit 
randenburg, who had been his governor, ſince cot — 

's 


hicated by Ferdinand II. after the victory of Pragus 


and the misfortunes of the Palatine. The eclector T 
Brandenburg hopes to re-enter that territory of which bi duk 
great uncle had been deprived. Len 
The duke of Lorrain alſo implores the aſſiſtance 9 1 
France to reſtore him to his dominions, which ſhe oe, beg. 
— only ſome fortified towns. This is another ſup- An 
t taken from the emperor. the 


Ferdinand III. ſtill holds out, notwithſtanding all the * 
loſſes ; nor is he abandoned by either Saxony or Bayari ſho 
The hereditary provinces furniſh him with ſoldien Du 
Torſtenſon again defeats the Imperial troops in Sileſa, 
commanded by the archduke Leopold, by the duke offi * | 
Save Lawemburg, and Picolomini: but this victory ii 8 
attended with no conſequences. He re- paſſes the Elbe, 
enters Saxony, and lays ſiege to Leipſick: he gain 
another fignal victory in that country, where the Swede: 
had always conquered. Leopold is beaten on the plain 
of Breitenfelt the ad of November. Torſtenſon enten 
Leipfick on the 15th of December. All this indeed is 
melancholy for Saxony and the provinces of Germany; 
but they had never penetrated to its centre, nor to tht 
_ who ſupports himſelf after more than twen! 
de feats 


Cardinal Richlieu dies on the 4th of December; 
death that gives ſome hopes to the houſe of Auſtria. 
The Swedes, in the courſe of this war, had oft! 
entered Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia, us 
1643. quitted them to throw themſelyes into be 
eaſtern provinces. Torſtenſon would babe 
entered Bohemia; but, notwithſtanding bis victor's 
could never gain his point. 


Cou wo ann Ea ST 
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| 0 They continued to negotiate ſtill lowly at Hamburg, 

"Wl while the war was purſued very briſkly. Lewis XIII. 
abu dies on the 14th of May. The emperor is farther than 
ever from a general peace : he flattered himſelf he ſhould 
f be able to withdraw the Swedes from the French alli- 
me ance, during the troubles of a minority ; but it happens 
ſe ouring the minority of Lewis XIV. though very per- 
WH plexed, as it had under that of Chriſtina, that the war 
i continued at the expence of SES canal T 

The emperor's party is at length by t 
duke of Lorrain, — Joins km after the death of 
Lewis XIII. 

The death of marſhal Guebriant, who is killed at the 
ſege of Rothuel, is yet another advantage for Ferdi- 
nand. This is the fourth great general who periſhed in 
the progreſs of his viQtories againſt the Imperialiſts. It 
was the emperor's good fortune alſo that general Mercy 
ſhould defeat marſhal Rantzau, Guebriant's ſucceſſor, at 
Dutlingen in Suabia. 

Theſe viciſſitudes of war retard the conferences about 
a peace, at Munſter and at Oſnabrug, where the con- 

eſs at laſt is ſettled. A war between Denmark and 

weden, on account of ſome Daniſh ſhips taken by the 
latter, gives Ferdinand III. time to breathe. This ac- 
cident might have given the ſuperiority to the emperor, 
who ſhews what were his reſources, by marching a ſmall 
part of his army, with Galas at its head, to the aſſiſtance 
of Denmark. But this diverſion ſerves only to ruin Hol- 
ſtein, the ſtage of this tranſitory war, and one of the 
moſt deſolate provinces of Germany. Europe was the 
more ſurpriſed at hoſtilities between Sweden and Den- 
mark, becauſe Denmark had oftered itſelf as mediator 
of the general peace; but was now excluded; and Rome 
and Venice have at length the ſole mediation of this 

fren peace, which is yet very diſtant. 
aud The firſt ſtep taken by count d Avaux, one of the 
e plenipotentiaries of this peace at Munſler, threw the 
gie greateſt obſtacle in the way of it. He writes to the 
ies princes and ſtates of the empire aſſembled at Ratiſbon, to 
engage t hem to ſupport their prerogatives, and to ſhare 
er BY With the emperor and the electors the right of yu 
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and war ; a right that had been always conteſted he. 
tween the electors and other imperial ſtates. At the 
diet, theſe ſtates inſiſted upon their right of being ad. 
mitted to the conferences as contracting parties. In 
this they had got the ſtart of the French Miniſters, 
who in their letters nſed ſome diſreſpectful terms to- 
wards Ferdinand. This occaſions the emperor and the 
electors at once to fall off, and gives them room to com- 
plaia, and to throw the reproach of continuing the 
troubles of Europe upon France. 

Happily for the plenipotentiaries of France, they re- 
ceive news about that time of a moſt memorable victo. 
ry gained over the Spaniſh-Auſtrian army, at Rocrdj, 
by the duke d'Enguien, afterwards the =_ Conde, 
who in this battle deſtroys the celebrated Caſtilian, and 
Walloon infantry, whoſe reputation had been fo very 
great. Plenipotentiaries, backed by ſuch victories, 
might write in any terms. 

The emperor might ſtill flatter himſelf that Denmark 

| would declare in his favour ; but of this re- 
1644. ſource he is deprived. Cardinal Mazarine, 
| Richlieu's ſucceſſor, is aſſiduous in reconcil- 
ing Denmark to Sweden: nor is this all; Denmark alſo 

ges iiſelf not to aſſiſt any of the enemies of France. 
"Both the negotiations and the war are equally unhap- 

for the Auſtrians. The duke dJ'Enguien, who had 
— the Spaniards the — year, gives battle 
three times in four days, between the 5th and gth of 
Auguſt, in the neighbourhood of Friburg, to general 
Mercy, and beats him each time, whereby he makes 
himſelf maſter of the whole couniry from Mentz to 
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a new enemy to Ferdinand in the perſon of Ragotſky, 
who had been ſovereign of Tranſilvania ever ſince 1626 
They precvre for him the protection of the pope. Ra- 

tſky wants neither pretexts nor reaſons for his con- 
5 The Proteſtants of Hungary perſecuted, the pri- 
vileges of the people deſpiſed, and the violation of an- 


cient 
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cient treaties, form Ragotſky's maniſeſto, while the 
money of France ſupplies him with arms. 

In the mean time the Imperialiſts are puſbed hard by 
Torſtenſon in Franconia, General Galas flies every 
where before him, and before count Konigſmark, who 
uod already in the ſteps of the greateſt Swediſh captains. 

Ferdinand and the archcuke Leopold, his relation, 
were at Prague when the victorious Torſten- 
ſon enters Bohemia, and obliges them to fly 1645. 
to Vienna. 

Torſtenſon comes up with the Imperial army at Ta- 
bor, which was conmanded by general Gœuts and 
John de Werth, who was redeemed out of priſon. 
Guts was killed, and John de Werth flies. In ſhort, 
the rout is complete. 

The conquęror marches to, and befieges Brinn ; nay, 
even threatens Vienna. | 

In this long train of diſaſters, ſomething always fell 
out to preſerve the emperor. The fiege of Brinn had 
been protracted, and inſtead of the French marching 
towards the Danube to join the Swedes, as they were 
to have done in caſe they had conquered, viſcount Tu- 
renne is beaten, on the beginning of his journey, by 
general Mercy, at Mariendal, and retires to Heſſe. 

The great Conde marches againſt Mercy, and has 
the glory of repairing Turenne's defeat, by à moſt fig- 

nal victory on the very fame plains of Norlinguen, 
where the Swedes had been before beaten after the 
death of Guſtavus. Turenne contributes even more 
than Conce to the ſucceſs of this bloody battle, which 
is the leſs decifive the more it is deſtructive. The em- 
peror ſuddenly withdraws his troops from Hungary, 
and treats with Ragotſky, to prevent the French from 
marching through Bavaria to Vienna, while the Swedes 
threaten to approach it through Moravia. 

In all probability, while the French and Swediſh arms 
are attended with ſuch mighty proſperity, ſome rooted 
vice ſtill prevented their reaping the advantage of ſuch 
ſucceſs. The mutual fear which each of theſe allies 
had of the other's obtaining the ſuperiority, ah. 
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of money, and the want of recruits, all fet. bounds to 
their progreſs. 

After the famous battle of Norli „it was ſcarce- 
F4 to be expected that the Auſtrians and Bavarians ſhould 

ly recover the territories loſt by that battle, and 
that they ſhould purſue even the victorious army of 
Conde to the Neckar, where he himſelf was not, but 
where Turenne remained, Such viciſſitudes are fre- 
quent in this war. 

In the mean time, the emperor, tired with ſuch con- 
tinuab ſhocks, began to think ſeriouſly of peace. He 
at _ gives the elector of Triers his liberty, whoſe 
impriſonment had given France a pretext for declarin 
war: But the French arms re-eſtabliſh this elector in 
his capital. Turenne drives out the Imperial garriſon, 
and the eleQor of Tiers allies himſelf to France as his 
benefactor. The elector Palatine might have had the 


fame obligations; but France as done notbi 
deciſive 87 him. * 5 


That which principally contributed to the emperor's 


ſafety was, that Saxony and Bavaria had almoſt always 


borne the burden of the war; but the elector of Saxo- 
ny, being-at length much weakened, enters into treaty 
with the Swedes. Ferdinand had not done more for 
him than for Bavaria. The Turks threaten Hungary. 
All had thereby been loſt. The fear of the Ottoman 
arms makes him impatient to ſatisfy Ragotſky. He ac- 
knowl that prince ſovereign of Tranſilvania, 2 

ince of the empire, and reſtores to him all that he 
— to his eſſor Bethleem- Gabor. Thus 


ory treaty is the emperor a loſer; and he haſten: 

the concluſion of the treaty of Weſtphalia, whereby he 
is to loſe ſtill more. | 

Pope Innocent X. was the firſt mediator of this peace, 

whereby the Catholics were to be conſiderable 

1646. loſers; the republic of Venice was the ſe- 


cond. Cardinal Chigi, afterwards pope by 
the name of Alexander VII. was the pope's miniſter 


at Munſter, and Contarini acted there for Venice. 

Each intereſted power made propoſitions according to 

its hopes or feats; but victories form treaties, * 
ing 
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theſe firſt negotiations, marſhal Turenne, by 
an unexpected and bold march, joins the Swedith army 
upon the Neckar in fight of the archduke 
He advances as far as Munich, and increaſes the fears 
of Auſtria, Another Swediſh body marches to ravage 
Silefia ; but all theſe expeditions are no more than in- 
curſions. If the war had been carried on ſtep by ſtep, 
under the conduct of one fingle leader, who had always 
obſtinately perſiſted in the ſame plan, the emperor had 
not been in a condition at this time to accompliſh the 
crowning his eldeft fon Ferdinand, in the month of Au- 
guſt at Prague, and afterwards at Preſhurg, though this 
young king did not live to enjoy his dignity ; beſides, 
the thrones, which his father at that time beſtowed, 
were very unſteady. 

The emperor, in endeavouring to ſecure theſe king- 
doms to his ſon, is nearer lofing them than | 
ever. The eleQor of Saxony is obliged, by 1647. 
the misfortunes of the war, to abandon him, 
as is the eleftor Maximilian his brother-in-law, 
whoſe example the elector of Cologne follows. They 
ſign a treaty of neutrality with France. Marſhal Tu- 
renne obliges the elector of Mentz to adopt the ſame 
conduct; and fear has the ſame influence on the land - 
grave of Heſſe Darmſtadt. The emperor remains 
alone, without any one prince daring to take part in 
his quarrel ; nor have we, till this time, a ſingle in- 
ſtance of ſuch a nature in the wars of the empire. 

About this period, Wrangel, a new Swediſh general 
who ſucceeded Torſtenſon, takes Egra; and Bohemia 
is once again piilaged. The danger appears fo very 
great, that the elector of Bavaria, notwithſtanding his 
great age, and the peril thereby threatening his domini- 
ons, cannot fee the head of the empire left without 
fuccour, but breaks through the treaty with France. 
War is made at the fame time in different places, ac- 
cording as the armies can ſubſiſt. When the 
has the leaſt advantage, his minifters at the congreſs 
demand favourable conditions; but on the leaſt check, 
we obliged to ſubmit to ſevere terms. Feud 
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The duke of Bavaria's revolt to the houſe of Auſtria 

| is not proſperous, Turenne and Wrange| 

1648. beat his troops and the Auſtrians at Sum- 

marhauſen and Lawingen, near the Danube, 

in ſpite of the brave reſiſtance of a prince of Wirtem- 

berg and that of Montecuculi, who began already to 

prove himſelf worthy to oppoſe a Turenne. The con- 

queror poſſ: ſſes himſelf of Bavaria, and the eleRor takes 
refuge at Saliſburg. 

In the mean time, count Koningſmark, at the head 
of the Swedes, ſurpriſes Prague in Bohemia. This was 
a decifive blow. It was time at length to make peace. 
Conditions were to be received, or the empire hazarded. 
The French and Swedes had no r any enemy in 
Germany but the emperor ; all the reft were either al- 
lied or ſubdued, and waited only that the empire 
ſhould receive laws from the congreſs at Munſter and 


Ofnabrug. 
The PAC of WESTPHALIA. 


. peace of Weſtphalia, at laſt ſigned on the 
14th of October 1648, at Munſter and Oſna- 


brug, was made, | and received, as a fundamen- 
tal and perpetual ; ſuch are the exact words of the 
| treaty. It was to ſerve as the baſis of Imperial capitu- 
lations. It is even at this day a law as facred, and as 
fully received, as the Golden Bull; nay, very much 
fuperior to this bull, by the detail of the many intereſts 
—— in the treaty of all the rights which it 
confirms, and the changes made, as well in religion as 
Civi. affairs. 
This work had been laboured at inceſſantly, for 
more than fix years, at Munſter and Oſnabrug: there 
had been, however, much time loſt in diſputing about 
ceremonials ; the emperor refuſing to give the title of 
Majeſty to the kings who had trium over him. 
His miniſter Lut in the firſt act of 1641, wherein 
the paſſports and conferences were ſettled, ſpoke of 
preliminaries between his Moſt Sacred Ceſarean * 
he 
king 


and the Moſt Serene and Moſt Cbriſtian King. 
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ing of France, for his part, refuſes to acknowledge 
erdinand as emperor. It was not without difficulty 
he court of France had given the title of Majeſty to 
he great Guſtayus, who believed all kings to be equal, 
id admitred no ſuperiority but that of victory. The 
&wediſh minifters, at the congreſs of Weſtphalia, af- 
ſected to be put upon a footing with thoſe of France. 
[he plenipotentiaries of Spain in vain inſiſted upon 
heir king being named immec.iately aſter the emperor. 
The new ftates of the United Provinces demanded in 
this treaty an equal rank with kings. The term Excel- 
lency began now firit to be uſed. The minitters af- 
ſumed it to themſelves, and there were tedious debates 
to know to whom it belonged. 

In the famous treaty of Munſter were named his Sa- 
cred Imperial Majeſty, his Sacred Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, and the Sacred Royal Majeſty of Sweden. 

None of the electors plenipotentiarics had the title of 
Excell-ncy given bim in theſe conferences; nor do the 
ambaſſadors of France give place even to the electors 
themſelves among the princes, and the count d' Avaux 
wrote thus to the elector of Brandenburg : * Sir, I 
bave done all I could to ferve you.” When the king 
of France addrefled them, the ſlates-general of the 
Unitcd Provinces were to be called tne Lords of the 
States z purſuant to which, when count d'Avaux went 
from Munfter to Holland, in 1644, he never addreſſed 
them by any title but that of Mefheurs ; nor could they 
procure for their plenipotentiaries the diſtinction of Ex- 
cellency. The count d'Avaux alſo refuſed it to an am- 
baſſador from Venice, and on'y gave it to Contarini be- 
cauſe he was a mediator. Affaits were very much re- 
tarded by theſe pretenſions and refuſfals which the Ro- 
mans call gloriole, and which all the world condemns * 
when they are without character, but inſiſt on when 
they have eſtabliſhed one. Theſe cuſtoms, titles, cere- 
monies, ſuperſcriptions, and ſubſcriptions of letters, 
with their different forms, have varied from time to 
time. Often the negligence of a ſecretary was ſuffici- 
ent to found a title. The languages in which they 
wrote, eſtabliſhed forms, which, —— into 
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other languages, appeared odd. The emperors beſog 
Rodolphus I. ſent n their mandates in Latin, eu 
every prince, as the grammar of that language admit, 
Ibis thouing of the counts of the empire was continues 
in the German language, which difallows ſuch exprc/. 
ons, We find every where fuch examples, but they 
have not even to this day ſettled a particular precede, 

The mediating miniſters were rather witneſſes hen 
arbitrators ; above all, the nuncio Chigi, who was ory 
there to ſee the church ſacrificed. He ſees the dicce! 
of Bremen and Verden given up ro the Swede, why 


marqu 
was a Lutheran; thoſe of Magdeburg, Alberſtaq, 


ptinci 


Minden, and Camin, to the elector of Brandenburg. Th 
The biſhoprics of Ratſburg and Schwerin were organs 
fiefs of Mecklenburg. ; millio 
The biſhoprics of Oſnabrug and of Lubec were rat den, 


indeed intirely ſecularized, but alternately appointed 19 
a Lutheran and a Catholic biſhop. This was a delicate 
regulation, which could never have taken place during 
the firſt troubles of religion; but which is not contts- 
dicted by a nation naturally quiet, in which the fury at 


and 6 


fanaticiſm was extinct. have 
Liberty of conſcience was eſtabliſhed all over Ger- T 
many. The emperor's Lutheran ſubjeQs in Sileſia bed regu 
a right to build new churches, and the emperor was lf care 
obliged to admit Proteſtants into the Aulic council. ry tt 
he commanderies of Malta, the abbeys and benefices, Wl :igh 

in Proteſtant countries, were given to the princes ard that 
fovereigns who were at the expence of the war. tier 
How very different were theſe conceſſions from the I 


edi& of Ferdinand II. who in the time of his proſp2r't7 Wh thre 
had ordered the reſtitution of all eccleſiaſtical pciſcti- WF bur 
ons. Neceſſity, and the r-poſe of the empire, orda- Wh the 
ed this law. The nuncio proteſted and anathematited 
That a mediator ſhould condemn the treaty over Wen il 
he preſided, was before this unknown; but he knev Wh fac 
not what other ſtep to take. The pope by his bu! BY pe 
« deprives him of his full power, annulling all the ar. Wh cet 
cles of the peace of Weſtphalia, as far as they related Wl ve 
to religion.” But had he been in the place of Ferd- 4 
nagd, he had ratified the treaty. This pacific revo! ut!” 


n 
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n in religious, cauſes another in civil affairs. Sweden 
becomes a member of the empire, — in poſſeſſion 
f the Hither Pomerania, the moſt beautiful and profit - 


ble part of the other, the principality of Rugen, the 
own of Wiſmar, many neighbouring villages, and the 
achies of Bremen and Verden. duke of Hol- 


tein alſo hereby gained ſome territories. 


The eleQor of Brandenburg indeed loſes great part 
f the Hither Pomeran'a, but gains the fertile count 


of 1 which was infinitely better than his 
marquifate. He 
principality of Minden. 


had alſo Camin, Halberftadt, and the 


The duke of Mecklenburg loſes Wiſmar, but he 
mins the territory of Ratſburg and of Schwerin. Five 
millions of German crowns are at length paid to Swe- 
den, which the ſeven circles were to have diſcharged ; 
and 600,000 crowns were paid to the princeſs land- 
crave of Heſſe, to be raiſed upon the archbiſhoprics of 
Mentz, of Cologne, of Paderborn, of Munſter, and 
the abbey of Fulda. Germany, as impoveriſhed by 
this peace as it had been by the war, could ſcarcely 
have paid its protectots deater. 

Theſe zfflitions were however healed by the uſeful 
regulations made both in commerce and juſtice, by the 
care which was taken to regulate the complaints of eve- 
ry town, as well as of every gentleman, who laid their 
nights before the congreſs, as before a ſupreme court 
that was to determine the fate of the world. The par- 
ticulars were prodigious. 

France confirmed to itfelf for ever the poſſeſſion of 
tiree biſhoprics, and the acquiſition of Alſace, Straf- 
burz excepted ; but inſtead af being paid, like Sweden, 
the is obliged to pay. FI 

The archdukes of the branch of Tirol had three 
millions of livres for parting with their rights upon Al- 
ſice and Sundgaw. France paid both for war and 
peace; but ſhe did not purchaſe ſo fine a province 
dearly. Briſac and its dependencies were alſo hers, as 
well as the right to garriſon Philipſburg. Theſe -o 
advantages ſhe has ſince loft ; but kept e, which is 

9 a at 
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at length incorporated with that kingdom by Stta ſb 
having given berſelf up. * * 1 

There are few Civilians who do not condemn the 
wording of the ceſſion of Alſace in this famous treay 
of Munſter. In it are found many equivocal terms. [z 
effect, to give up all forts of juriſdiction and ſove- 
reignty,” and to give up © the preſecture of ten free 
imperial towns,” are two very different things. It i; 
very probable, that the plenipotentiaries ſaw this dif. 
culty, but did not c to fathom it ; well knowing, 
that there are many things, the veil of which time wil 
remove, and power overthrow. 

The houſe of the Palatine was reſtored to all it; 
rights, except the Higher Palatinate, which was left tg 
the Bavarian branch. An eighth eleQuorate was ereQe{ 
in favour of the Palatme. Such was their attention ty 
all rights and every complaint, that they went fo far a 
to ſtipulate the payment of 20 000 crowns, which the 
emperor was to give to the mother of the count Pala- 
tine, Charles Lewis, and 10,000 to each of his fillers, 
Even he was well received who only came to demand 
the reſtitution of a few acres of land. All things were 
diſcuſſed and regulated. There were 140,000 reſtituti- 
ons appointed. The reſtitution of Lorrain, and the 
affair of JuFers, ſubmitted to an arbitration. Germa- 

has at laſt peace, after # war of thirty years ; but 
'rance has not. 

The troubles of Paris, in 1647, emboldens Spain to 
me ke her own advantage of it, who declines engaging 
in the general negotiation. The ſtates-general; who 
were to have treated at Munſter as well as Spain, make 
a ſeparate peace with Spain, in ſpite of all the obligati- 
ons they had to France, the treaties which tied them 
down, and the intereſts which ſeemed to bind them 0 
their ancient 2 The Spaniſh miniſter made 


uſe of a very ſingular ar tifice to engage the ſtates to this 
breach of faith: he perſuaded them, tiat he was ready " 
to give the Infanta in marriage to Lewis IV. with the me 


Low Countries by way of a dower. This ſoon fright- b 
ened the ſtates into his meaſures. . th; 
1 5 a a ye; 
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Ur; of; ye; and indeed, properly ſpeaking, what difference 

is there between the art of politics and the art of lying? 
hel ia this important treaty of Weſtphalia the Roman 
©) Wempice had hardly any ſhare. Sweden had no bufineſs 
to quarrel with the ſoyereign of Italy, but with the king 
of Germany. France had ſome points to regulate 
which Ferdinand could not agree to but as emperor : 
theſe concerned Pignerol, the ſucceſſion of Maniua and 
of Montferrat. which were fiefs of the empire. It was 
ſettlec that the king of France ſhould pay about 
600,000 livres to Monficur the duke of Mantua, 
„pon the receipt of Monfieur the duke of Savoyy” 
„ BY provided that he ſhould keep Pignerol and Caſal in full 
' 10 BY ind independent ſovereignty of the empire. France has 
fnce loſt theſe poſſeſſions, as Bremen, Verden, and part 
r Pomerania, have been taken from Sweden; but the 
„e ves of Weſtphalia, as far as it concerns the regulat- 
ing of Germany, has always remained reſpected, and is 
all inviolable. 


A Descatrrron of GERMANY, 


the From the Peace © WesTPHALIA, to the Death of 
£xDinNand III. 


HUS the chaos of German government was 
x 1. not well ſettled in lefs than 70 years, reckon- 
' a ing from the reign of Henry the Fowler, before whoſe 
e Wl me it had not been a government. The prerogatives 
of the kings of Germany had not been reſtrained to 
proper hunts ; moſt of the rigs of the electors, of 
tbe princes, of the immediate noblefſe, and of the 
towns, were not inconteſtibly fixed till after the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, Germany was a grand ariſtocracy, at 
jy the head of which was a king not unlike thoſe of En- 
„e dend, Sweden, and Poland, or fuch a form of govern- 
ment as had been anciently received by the ſtates, 
founded by the people who came from the North and 
the Eaſt, The diet was in the place of a parliament, 
where 
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where the imperial towns had a right to vote, to det 


mine peace ot war. 

Theſe imperial towns enjoy regal rights equally wi 
the princes of Germany: they are ſtates belonging 
the empire, and not to the emperor : they neither p- 
the ſmalleſt impoſts, nor do they contribute to the n 
ceſlities of the empire, but in the moſt urgent cal, 
Their tax is regulated by the general regiſter. If the 
have the right of finally determining or judging, de 1. 
appellando, without appeal, they are abſolutely for, 
reign ſtates. Nevertheleſs, with all theſe rights, the 
have very little power, becauſe they are ſurroune 
with princes who have a great deal. e Inconvenien 
ces annexed to a government ſo complicated and mixed, 
in ſo extended a country, ſtill ſubſiſted; as did the ſtats 
itſelf. The multiplicity of ſovereignties ſerved to bz 
lance each other, until, in the heart of Germany, : 


copit 


8 


Pee forms itſelf ſufficiently great to ſwallow up t T 
re | It is 

This vaſt country repairs inſenſibly its loſes after ti: wha 
peace of Weſtphalia. Its lands are cultivated, and i juſt! 
towns rebuilt. In the following years theſe were ie ther 
molt remarkable things that happened to a body even Spai 
where waſted and torn ; who availed herſelf now of th: mor 
grievances ſhe had ſuſtained from her own members di- In « 
ring thirty years. : Nag 

When it is ſaid, that Germany was in thoſe times bu 
. free country, this is to be underſtood of the princes ard ves 
imperial towns; for all the intermediate towns are ſub- giv! 
ject to greater vaſſals, to whom they belong; and the tou 
condition of the inhabitants of the country is middling . per 
between a ſlave and a ſubject; particularly in Suaba mi 
and Bohemia. chi 

Hungary, like » breathes a little, after 0 pre 


many inteſtine wars, and ſuch frequent invaſions of the 
Turks; ſhe ſtanding in need of being recruited, te. 
peopled, and poliibed ; but always jealous of her right 
of electing a fovereign, and preſerving under him het 
privileges. When Ferdinand III. cauſes his fon Lev 

d, then ſeventeen years old, to be elected king d 
\- in 1664, they make his Serene Highneſs fg d 


a cap! 
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Jet: capitulation as binding as that of the emperor. Ir 
to be obſerved that the Hungarians uſe Serene High- 
is inſtead of Majeſty; a title never give to any 
but the emperor, or the king of the Romans. But the 
Hungarian lords were not ſo powerful as the German 
princes: they had neither Swedes nor French to gua- 
antee their privileges: they were rather oppteſſed than 
ſifted by the Turks; and for this reaſon Hungary has 
been at length intirely ſubdued, in our time, after new 
inteſtine wars. 

The emperor, after the treaty of Weftphalia, found 
"cel himſelf peaceable poſſeſſor of Bohemia, devolved to 
men him as a patrimony ; of Hungary, which he looked 

upon as an inherirance, while the Hungarians thought 
ſte themſelves an elective kingdom, and of all the pro- 
vinces to the extremity of Tirol. He had no territory 
„in Italy. 
| the The name of the Holy Roman Empire always ſubſiſts, 

It is difficult to define what it is beſides Germany, ard 
what Germany is befides the empire. Charles V. had 
juſtly foreſeen, that if his ſon Philip II. had not, toge- 


ther with the imperial throne, enjoyed the crowns of 
* Spain, of Germany, of Naples, and of Milan, ſcarcely 
the 


more had remained to him than the name of Empire. 
du In effect, when the great fief of Milan was, as well as 
Naples. in the hands of the Spaniſh branch, this branch 


es bound itſelf, at the ſame time, that it was a titulary 
= vaſſil of the empire and the pope, protecting one, and 
v 


giving laws to the other. Tuſcany and the principal 
the BY towns in Italy ſecure themſelves in their ancient inde- 
ling pendence of the emperors. A Czfar who had no do- 
minions in Italy, and who in Germany was only the 
chief of a republic of princes and ſtates, could not 
pretend to command like a Charlemagne or an Otho. 
the We ſee, in all the courſe of this hiſtory, two great 
deſigus carried on tor near 800 years; that of the popes 
180 hindering the emperors to reign in Rome, and that of 


* — 8 lords preſetving and increaſing their privi- 


he is this coodiice thee Penne III. ot his 
death, in 1657, left the empire, while the 2 
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branch of Auſtria ſtill carried on that long war wit 
France, which was finiſhed by the Pyrenean treaty, 20 
1 ge of the Infanta Maria "Thereſa with Ley 
IV. 

. Theſe events are ſo recent, and fo very well know 

as well as recited by all hiſtorians, that it would 
needleſs to repeat here what nobody is ignorant 9 
From this ſituation of affairs, a general idea may 
formed of the empire, down from thoſe days to ours, 


The Srarz of the Emerxz® under LEOPOLD 
ForxTY-eicuHTHaH EMyEROR. 


T is to be remarked, that at firſt, after the death of 
Ferdinand III. the empire was near paſſing out 0 
the houſe of Auſtria ; but in 1658 the electors imagin- 
ed theinſelves obliged to chooſe Leopold Ignatius, the 
fon of Ferdinand, who was then eighteen years old; 
but the good of the ſtate, the neighbourhood of the 
Turks, and private jealouſies, contributed to the elec- 
tion of a prince, whoſe houſe was ſufficiemly powerful 
to ſupport, but not to enflave the German empire. 
_P had formerly elected Rodolphus de Hapſburg, be- 
cauſe he had ſcarcely any territories. The empire was 
_—_— to his poſterity, becauſe they had a great 
deal. 

The Turks, ſtill maſters of Buda, the French poſ- 
ſeffors of Alſace, the Swedes of Pomerania and Bre- 
men, made this election neceſſary; ſo natural is the 
idea of zquilibrium amongſt all men. 

Beſides, it was in Leopold's favour that there had 
been ten emperors ſucceſſively of the fame houſe; oF » 
many pleas are generally attended to when the public p 

* 


liberty is not thought to be in danger. It is thus that 
the elective throne of Poland has continued always he- 
reditary in the Jagellon family. 

Italy could not be an object for the miniſtry of Leo- b 
pold : there was no longer any need of ſeeking a crow" a 
„„ „„ , 

| as 
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lord paramount over Naples and Milan. But France, 
Sweden, and Turkey, employed the Germans all this 
reign. Theſe three powers, one after another, being 
either limited, repulſed, or vanquiſhed, without Leo- 
pold's drawing his ſword. This prince, the leaſt war- 
like of his time, always attacked Lewis XIV. when 
France was in the moſt flouriſhing condition; at fiſt, 
after the invaſion of Holland, when he furniſhed the 
United Provinces with an afliftance which he had not 
extended to his own houſe at the invaſion of Flanders ; 
and ſome years after, at the peace of Nimeguen, when 
he made that famous league of Augſburg againſt Lewis 
XIV. and at laſt, at the time when, in the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing manner, the king of France's grandſon was raiſed to 
the Spaniſh throne. | . 
Leopold, in all theſe wars, knew how to intereſt the 
Germanic body, and to make them declare them wars 
of the empire. The firſt was unfortunate enough, and 
the emperor received law from the treaty of Nimeguen. 
The interior parts of Germany were not ravaged by 
theſe wars, as they had been by the war, which laſted 
thirty years; but the frontiers, on the fide of the 
Rhine, were damaged. Lewis XIV. had always the 
ſuperiority ; nor could it well happen otherwiſe ; able 
miniſters, experienced generals, a kingdom every where 
united, places well fortified, armies well diſciplined, 
and a formidable artillery, as well as excellent engineers, 
muſt neceſſarily have the better of a country where theſe 
advantages are wanting, It is aſtoniſhing that France 
did not ſucceed better againſt armies levied in haſte, 
often ill paid, and ſubſiſted ſtill worſe ; the leaders of 
which were princes who ſeldom agreed, and who had 
different intereſts to purſue. France 1n this war, which 
was ended by the treaty of Nimeguen, owed its ſuperi- 
ority to the excellence of its government beyond that 
of Germany, Spain, and the United Provinces, which 
were but badly united. | 
Fortune was leſs unequal in the ſecond war produced 
by the league of Augiburg. Lewis XIV. had then 
_=_ him England joined to Germany and Spain. 


* The duke of Savoy was in the league; and Sweden, 
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that had been ſo long the ally of France, abandoned her 
furniſhing troops againſt her in quality of a member «1 
the empire. Notwithſtanding there were ſo many al. 
lies, they could ſcarcely do more than defend the em- 
pire ; nor could they, at the peace of Ryſwick, with al 
their power, force Straſburg ſrom Lewis XIV. 

The third war was indeed more proſperous to Leo- 
pold and Germany ; yet at this time the king of France 
was more powerful than ever: he governed Spain in 
the name of his grandſon, and bad under him the Spa- 
niſh Low Countries and Bavaria; beſides which, biz 
armies. were in the midſt of Italy and Germany. 'The 
memorable battle of Hochſtedt gave things an intire 
new face. Leopold died in the following year 17:5, 
convinced that France would be ſoon cruthed, and 
Alſace reunited to Germany. The grandeur of Lewi; 
XIV. was of the greateſt ſervice to Leopold during 
his whole reign, I his grandeur made him fo vain, ol- 
tentatious, and haughty, that he irritated rather than 
1— all his neighbours, more eſpecially the En- 

liſh. | | 

a They impute to him his having a notion of univerſal 
monarchy : but had Leopold inherited the Spaniſh ſuc- 
cefſion, which he ſeemed for ſome time very likely to 
do, this emperor being then abſolu e maſter of Hungary, 
whoſe boundaries were very extenſive, being very power- 
ful in Germany, poſſeſſing Spain and the abſolyte do- k 
minion of one half of Italy, as well as ſovereign of the « 
beſt part of the new world; thus enabled to ſupport the 5 
rights and pretenſions of the empire, he had effectua ly * 
appeared to have made the neareſt approach to univerſal 2 
monarchy. They affected to fear this in Lewis XIV. N 
becauſe, after the peace of Nimeguen, be ſeemed in- 

clined to make the three biſhoprics depend on him tor f 
certain lands which they hold of the empite; and yet \ 
they did not fear it in Leopold or his ifſue, who were | 
near reigning over Germany, pain. and Italy. 

Lewis XIV. in irritating his acighbours, did infinitely 
more ſervice to the houſe of Auftria than he could poſ- 
ſibly have done hurt to it by his power. 


Of 
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Of HUNGARY and the TURKS. 
During the Time of LEOPOLD. 


EOPOLD never riſqued any thing in the wars 

which he waged from his cloſet againſt Lewis XIV. 
Germany and its allies bore all the burden, and de- 
ſended his heredi-ary dominions ; while, on the fide of 
Hungary and the Turks, there was nothing to be ex- 
pected but trouble and danger. The Hungarians were 
only the remains of a once numerous nation, that ſur - 
vived the deſtructions of civil war, or the ſabre of the 
Ottomans : they {word in hand tilled the foil which was 
ſtill wet with the blood of their anceſtors. The lords 
of theſe unhappy cantons endeavoured, at one and the 
ſame time, to defend their privileges againſt the autho- 
rity of their king, and their liberty againſt the Turk, 
who, whilſt he protected, deſtroyed the country. The 
Turks acted in Hungary exactly as the French and 
Swedes had done in Germany ; but the Turks were 
more dangerous, and the Hungarians mor e unfortunate 
than the Germans. 

One hundred thouſand Turks march, in 1663, to- 
wards Neuhauſel. It is true that they were vanquiſhed, 
the year after, near St. Godarth, upon the Raab, by 
the famous Montecuculi. This victory is much boaſted 
of, but was certainly far from being decifive. What 
was the conſequence of this victory, but a ſhameful 
treaty, by which Tranſilvania, and all the territory of 
Neuhauſel, is yielded to the Turks, who raze to the 
pu the fortifications of the neighbouring citadels ? 

he Turks give Tranſilvania to Abaſſi, or rather ſettle 
him in it, and ſtill deſtroy Hungary, notwithſtanding the 
ng. 

Leopold at that time had no child but the archdu- 
cheſs, who was aſterwards electreſs of Bavaria; and 
the Hungarian lords have ſome thoughts of chooſing a 
king of their own nation, ſhould Leopald die. 

L 2 Their 
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Their projects, their ſteadineſs in ſupporting the, 
Tights, and their conſpiracies, coſt Serini, Frangipan 
Nadaſti, and Tattenback, their heads. | 

The Imperialiſts ſeize on the caſtles of all who |: 
befriended theſe unfortunate men. The great dig. 
ties of Palatine of Hungary, judge of that king, 
and of the ban of Croatia, are ſuppreſſed, and the foru 
of juſtice gives countenance to rapine. This exceſs d 
ſeverity drives them at firſt into conſternation, aficr. 
wards into deſpair. Emeric "Tekeli puts himſelf «: 
the head of the malecontents, and all Upper Aultria i; 
in a flame. 

Tekeli treats with the Porte; at which time the coi: 
of Vienna ſoothes the malecontents of Hungary. vi 
re- eſtabliſhes the office of Palatine, confirms the piii. 
leges for which they had fought, and promiles to te- 
ſtore the eſtates that had been confiſcated ; but this con- 
deſcepſion, afier ſo much ſeverity, wears the appear- 
ance of a ſnare. 'T<ke!i believes there is more to be 
got by adhering to the 'Turkiſh than the Imperial court, 

e 1s made prince of Hurgary by the Turks, on con- 
dition of paying a tribute of 40,000 ſequins. In the 
year 1682, Tekeli, aſſiſted by ſome troops under the 
command of the baſha of Buda, ravages Sileſia; and 
this baſha takes Tokai and Eperies, whilſt the ſullan 
Mahomet IV. prepares the moſt formidable arman cut 
that the Ottoman empire had ever made againtt the 
«4 Chriſtians, 
| We do not ſee how the emperor could have opp cſed 
the Tuiks, had they taken this ſtep before the trea' y of 
Nimeguen ; ſeeing atier that his 5eliftaoce was not ve} 

reat. 
i The grand vizier, Kara Muſtapha, traverſes Hurgaty 
with above 250, (oo foot, 30, coo ſpahis, with baggage 
and artillery in proportion to fo great a multitude. He 
drives Charles V. duke of Lorrain, every where before 


him, and lays fiege to Vieuua, unte ſiſled. 


The 
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ban The S$1zcr of VIENNA in 1683 ; 
together with it ConSEQUENCES. 


E HIS fiege of Vienna ought to demand the at- 

45 tention of poſterity. This town had been in” 

ſome mealure the capital of the Roman empire, and the 
reſulence of ten emperors of the houſe of Auſtria ſuc- 
ceſſively ; yet it was neither ſtrong nor large. Had this 
capital been taken, no place between it and the Rhine 
could have held out. — and its ſuburbs contained 
bout 100,000 citizens; two=thirds of which at leaſt in- 
e abited the tuburbs, which were intirely defenceleſs. 
ira Muſtapha advanced upon the right of the Danube, 
tollowed by 330,500 men, including all that attended 
this formidable expedition. Ir is pretended that it was 
the grand viſier's deſign to take Vienna for himſelf, and 
.. W make it the capital of a new kingdom independent of 
: his maſter. Tekeli, with the Hungarian malecontents, 
"WW marched on the other fide of the river Danube. The 
WW whole kingdom of Hungary was loft, and Vienna threa- 
I, tened on every fide. Duke Charles of Lorrain had not 
above 24,020 fighting men to oppoſe the Turks, who 


* haſten their march. A flight combat enſues at Petro- 
= nella, not far from Vienna, which ſerves only to di- 
_ miniſh the prince's already weak army. 

* On the 7th of July, the emperor Leopold, the em- 
Y preſs his mother-in-law, the empreſs his wife; the 


archdukes, the archducheſſes, and all their houſehold, 
quit Vienna, and retire to Lintz. Two-thids of the 
7 inhabitants follow the court in deſpair. There is no- 
2 thing to be ſeen but fugitives, equipages, and carriages 
of laden with movenbles ; which laſt fall into the hands of 
the Tartars. Phe retreat of the emperor to Lintz 
brings with it only terror and confuſion. The court does 
not think itſelf fafe there. Ir flies from Lintz to Paſſau. 
The conſternation at Vienna increaſes. The ſuburbs 
are burnt, with all the houtes of pleaſure, the body of 
the town is haſtily fortified, and ſupplied with ammu- 

L . nition 
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nition and warlike ſtores: They were not at all pte. 
pared when the Turks opened the trenches ; which iu 
did on the 17th of July, in the ſuburb of St. Ulric, 3 
paces from the counter ica p. 

The count de Staremberg, governor of the town, 
had 17,000 men in garriſon, of whom there were 1 
above 8, ooo effective. Such of the citizens as remain. 
in Vienna, and even the ſtudents of the univerſity, wete 
armed. The profeſſors and ſcholars mounted guard, and 
their major was a phy ſician. - 

To complete the misfortune, they are in want of 
money, and find the raifing of 100,000 rixdollars very 
difficult. 

The duke of Lorrain had vainly endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve 2 corre ſpondence between the town and his liste 
army; but all he was able to do was to cover the em- 
peror's retreat. He was obliged to repaſs the Danube 
on bridges thrown over it for that purpoſe, and was {at 
north of the town, while the Turks ſurrounding it 
puſhed their trenches in open day. He makes hend 
a againſt Tekeli's Hungarians, and protects Moravia ; but 


Moravia as well as Vienna ſeems near fall'og into the 


bands oi the Tu ks. 


The emperor preſſes the aſſiſtance of Bavaria, Saxony, 
and the circles; but above all of John tobieſky, king 
of Poland, who had been long the terror of the Turks 
while general of the crown, and who owed his throne 
to his victories. - Yet theſe aſſiſtances could not poſlity 
arrive in a little time. 

By the month of September, they had made à breach 
in the body of the place fix fathoms wide, and it ſeemed 
to be abſolutely left without any hopes of reſource. !t 
might have fallen into the power of the Turks more 
ally than Conſtantinople had done, but the ſiege wos 
not conducted by a Mahomet II. The fluggithnefs and 
inactivity of the grand vizier, but above all his contempt 
for = Chriſtians, prevented the fiege being carried on 
with ſpurt. 

The ſpace of ground taken up by his tents, was.equal 
10 that of the beſieged town. He had baths, gardens, 


and 
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and fountains, and in the midſt of the progreſs of ruin, 


wantoned in exceſs of luxury. 

John Sobieſky at length paſſes the Danube, ſome 
leagues above Vienna ; and the troops of Saxony, Ba- 
varia and the circles being alſo arrived, they make a 
ſignal to the beſieged from the top of the mountain of 
Calemberg, at a time that every thing began to fail them 
but their courage. 

The imperial and Poliſh armies deſcend from mount 
Calemberg, of which the grand viſier had forgot to poſ- 
e ſs himſelf, extending themſetves in the form of an am 
phitheatre. The king of Poland led the right wing, 
at the head of 12,000 horſe and 4,000 foot, or there- 
abouts. Prince Alexander his fon was very near him. 
The infantry of the emperor, and the elector of Saxony, 
were in the left wing. Duke Charles of Lorrain com- 
manded the imperialiſts. The troops of Bavaria amounted 
to 10,000 men, and thoſe of Saxony to near the ſame 
number, 

Never were there ſeen in any battle greater princes 
than in this. The eleQor of Saxony, John George III. 
was at the head of his Saxons ; but the Bavarians were 


not headed by the electot Maximilian Emanuel. This 


oung prince choſe rather to ſetve near the duke of 
ain as a volunteer. He had received, from the em- 
peror, a ſword enriched with diamonds, and when Leo- 
pold returned, after irs deliverance, to Vienna, the 
young prince ſaluting him with this very ſword, ſhewed 
im what a noble uſe he made of his preſent. It was 
the ſame elector who was afterwards put under the ban 
of the empire. 

The imperial cavalry was led by the prince of Saxe 
Lauenburg, ſprung from the ancient bu: unhappy houſe 
of Aſcania. The infantry was commanded by prince 
Harman of Baden, and the troops of Franconia, to the 
_ of 7,000, under the conduct of prince Wal- 


Among the volunteers of this army, were three 
Princes of the houſe of Anhalt, two of Hanover, three 
of Saxony, two of Neuburg, two of Holſtein, a prince 
of Hſe Caſſel, one of Hohenzollern, and two of the 
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houſe of Wirtemberg ; while a third diſtinguiſhed him, 
felf within the town. "The emperor only was abſenr. 

Thi, army amounted to 64,000 men: that of the 
grand vizier to double the number. So that this battle 
niay be reckoned among thoſe which ſhew that the 
ſmaller number has gennerally the better of the greater, 
becauſe perhaps there is too much confuſion in large 
armies, and more order in the ſmaller. 

Oa the 12th of September, Vienna was delivered; 
and this battle, if it can be called one, was fought. The 
grand vizier left 20,000 men in the trenches, and or- 
dered the place to be aflaulted, while he marched againſt 
the Chriſtian army. This laſt aſſault might have ſuc- 
ceeded, as the beſieged began to want powder, and moſt 
of their cannon was diſmounted ; but the fight of aſ- 
ſiſtance gave them new ſtrength. a 

In the mean time, the Ling of Poland having ha- 

rangued his troops from rank to rank, marched at the 
head of one wing, againſt the Ottoman army; the duke 
of Lorrain at the head of the other. Never was battle 
leſs bloody or mere deciſive. Two poſts taken from 
the Turks determined the vitiry. The Chriltians did 
not loſe above 200 men: the O:tomans ſcarcely loſt a 
thoufand. This was the cloſe ot day, and fear ſpread 
itſelf with the night into the vizier's camp, who retired 
precipitaicly with his whole army. So prodigious was 
the terror and ſtupidity, ariſing from their long ſecurity, 
that they abandoned their tents and baggage ; leaving 
even behind them Mahomet's great ſtandard, Nothing 
can equal the vizier's errors in this battle, except that of 
leaving him unpurſued. 
The king of Poland ſent Mahomet's ſtandard to the 
pope. The Germans and the Polanders were confider- 
ably enriched by the Turkiſh ſpoils. The king of Po- 
land wrote to his wife, who was a French woman, 
daughter to the marquis d'Arquien, that the grand vizier 
had made him his heir ; and that he had found in his 
tent to the value of ſeveral millions of ducats. 

That letter is well Known, in which he ſays: You 
cannot addreſs me as the wives of the Tartars do their 
huſbands, when they fee them come home Jour” 

, | » 
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handed, you are not a man ſince you return without 


booty. 

he The day following, being the 1 3th of September, king 
ſohn Sobieſky cauſes Te Deum to be ſung in the cathe- 
Aral church of Vienna, and officiates in ic himſelf. This 
ceremony was followed by a ſermon, the preacher of 
2 which took for his text theſe words: There was a 
man ſent by God, and his name was John.” The whole 
| town thronged to return thanks to this king, and to kiſs 
the hands of their deliverer ; as he relates himſelf. 'The 
. emperor arrives there on the 14th, amidſt acclamations 
a which werg not for him. He viſits the king of Poland 
2 without the walls, and there is great difficulty to con- 
} duct ceremonials, at a time when acknowledgment ought 
; to have got the better of formality. 

The glory and the happineſs of John Sobieſky, had 
like to have been eclipſed by a diſaſter which was ſcarce 
to be expected, after ſo eaſy a victory. Being about to 
ſubdue Hungary, he intended to march through Gran, 

now Strigonia, in which progreſs he was to paſs by 
Barcam, where was lodged a conſiderable body of 
under the command of a baſha. The king of Poland, 
without ſtaying for the duke of Lorrain, who followed 
him, advanced near the place with his Gen d'armes. 
Here the Turks fell upon the Poliſh troops, charged 
them in the flank, ſlaying zo00 of them. The van- 
| quiſher of the Ottomans is obliged to fly: he is pur- 
ſued; and with difficulty eſcapes, leaving his cloke in 
the hands of a Turk, who had overtaken him. Duke 
Charles of Lorrain at length comes to his aſſiſtance; 
and, to the glory of having ſeconded John Sobieſky, 
king of Poland, at the deliverance of Vienna, he joins 
that of delivering Sobieſky himſelf. 

Hungary, on eack fide of the Danube, as far as Stri- 
gonia, ſoon falls again into the hands of the emperor. 
Strigonia is taken. It had belonged to the Turks near 
550 years. They twice attempt the ſiege of Buda, and 
carry the place by aſſault in 2686. is was but the 
conſequence of a train of victories. 

The duke of Lorrain and the elector of Bavaria, de- 
feat the Ottomans in thoſe very plains of Mobats, where 
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Lewis II. king of Hungary had periſhed in 1526, whilz 
Soliman IT. conqueror of the Fnriſtians, covered the 
plains with 25,cc0 dead. 

D'vitons and ſeditions at Conſtantinople, with the re. 
, volts of the [Turkiſh armies,» fought alſo in behalf d 
the quiet and happy Leopold. The inſurrection of be 
Janizaries, the depoſing of the weak Mahomet IV. 80. 
ly man III. advanced to the throne from a priſon in which 
he had been forty years confined, and the Ottoman 
troops ul paid, diſheartened and flying before a ſun 
number of Germans, were all occurrences favouin; 
Leopold. A warlike emperor, ſeconded by the victo- 
rious troops of Poland, might now have advanced to be 
ſiege of Conſtantinople, after having been upon the 
point of loſing Vienna. 

Leopold judged it better to revenge the fear into which 
the Turks had thrown him, upon Hungary. His mi- 
niſters pretend, that it would be impoſſible to confine 
the Turkiſh inſolence wi hin bohnds, unleſs Hungary 
was re-united under an abtolute dominion. Yet they 
repelled the Turks from Vienna, with the troops of 
Saxony, Bavaria and Lorrain, and other German prin- 
ces, who are under no de{potic yoke ; particularly with 
the Poliſh allies. The Hungarians might then ſerve the 
emperor as the Germans did, by remaining free like 
them : but there were two many factions in Hungary; 
the Turks were nat the men to make the treaties of 
Weſtphalia in favour of this kingdom; and if they 
were not now in a condition to opprefs the Hungarians, 
neither could they aſſiſt them. | 

The only congreſs between the Hungarian male- 
contents and the emperor is a ſcaffold ; it is erected ia 
the market - place of Eperies, in the month of March 
1687, and kept ſtapding to the end of the year. 

IF of the cotempora y hiſtorians are to be be- 
lieved, the executioners were weary of, ſacrificing the 
victims which were without much diſtinction delivered 
up to them Aatiquity cannot match a maſſacre fo long 
and fo terrible: there have. been equal ſeverities, but 
none of ſuch cuntinuance. Humanity does not ſhud- 
der at the numbers that fall in battle: it Is — 

ef 
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they die ſword in hand, and are revenged : but for nine 
long months, chat people ſhould fee their countrymen 
dragged as it were legally to open butchery, muſt be 
ſhocking to human nature, and fo barbarous a fight as 
to fill the ſoul with horror. : 

That which is more terrible for the people is, that 
theſe cruelties ſometimes ſucceed ; and the ſucceſs of 
them encourages tyrants to uſe men like wild beaſts. 

Hungary was fubdued, the Turks twice repulſed, 
Tranfilvania conquered, and in the hands of the Impe- 
rialiſts. At length, while the ſcaffold is ſtill ſtanding at 
Eperies, the principal Hungarian nobility are ſummoned 
to Vienna, where, in the name of the whole people, 
they declare the crown of that kingdom hereditary ; the 
ſtates afterwards afſemble at Preſburg, where they con- 
firm the decree ; and Joſeph is crowned hereditary king 
of Hungary at nine years old. 

Leopold was, at this time, the moſt | em- 
peror ,who had been fince Charles V. Many happy 
circumſtances concurred to enable him at once, to 
continue the war againſt France till the treaty of 
Ryſwick, and again Turkey, till the peace of Carlo- 
witz concluded in 1799. Both of theſe were of ad- 
vantage to him. He treated with Lewis XIV. at Ryſ- 
wick on the footing of an equal, which could not have 
been expected after the peace of Nimeguen, and he 
negotiated with the Turks as a conqueror. Theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes gave Leopold a manifeſt ſuperiority in the diets of 
Germany, which, tho” it did not take away the liberty 
of votes, made them dependent on the emperor. 
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ERMANY, under this reign, renews the 
bonds in which it had heretofore held Italy; for 
in that war which was ended at Ryſwick, while Leo- 
pold in league with the duke of Savoy, as well as with 
ſo many other princes againſt France, ſent troops to- 
wards the Rhine, he required contributions of all tha: 
did not belong to Span. The ſtates of Tuſcany, of 
Venice on the „ firma, the Genoeſe, and even the 
pope, paid more than 300,000 piſtoles. In the begin- 
ning of the century, when it happened that the provinces 
of the Spaniſh monarchy were diſputed with Lewis 
XIV's grand ſon, Leopold exerted the imperial authority 
in 22 the duke of Mantua, and giving the 
Mantuan Mon: ferrat to the duke of Savoy. 

I was alſo as Roman emperor, he gave the elector cf 
Brandenburg the title of king. That the king of Ger- 
many ſhould make kings, was never agreed among na- 
tiors ; but ancient cuſtom had admitted princes to te- 
ceive the title of king from him, whom the cuſtom 
aforeſaid calis the ſucceſſor of Czfar. 

Thus the chief of Germany having this name, be- 
ſtows names, and Leopold makes a king, without con- 
ſulting the three colleges. But when be created a ninch 
eleQorate in favour of the duke of Hanover, he created 
this German dignity, with the conſent of four eleQtor:, * 
as chief of Germany. Yet could he not fix him in the 

college of -leQtors, where the duke of Hanover did not 
obtain a ſeat till after Leopold's death. 

It is true that, in all capitulations, Germany is call: d 
the Empire. But this is an abuſe of words authorized 


by 


* The duke ef Hanover had no friends in the electoral co!'cge, 
but the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg; ail the reſt, toge- 
ther with the college of the cities, oppoſed his advagcement with 
great warmth, 
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by time. The emperors in their capitulations ſwear, 
that they will not bring any trocps into the empire, 
without conſent of the eleftors, princes, and ſtates.” 
But it is clear by this word Empire, they then underfic od 
Germany, and not Milan, and Mantua; for the en- 
peror ſends troops to Milan without conſulting any 
body. Germany is called the empire, as the. feat of 
the Roman empire ; a ſtrange revolution, which Au- 
guſtus could never have fuipeQed. An Italian lord 
addrefſes himſelf without difficulty to the diet of 
Ratiſbon ; he addreſſes hiniſelf, during the vacancy of 
the throne, to” the electots of Saxony, of Bavaria, 
and to the Palatine ; he obtains titles and territories 
when there is no body to oppoſe him. The pope indeed 
does not demand a confirmation of his election of the 
diet, but the duke of Mantua preſents him a petition, 
when Leopold puts him under the ban of the empire in 
1700. This empire is then the right of the ſtrongeſt, 
the right of opinion founded on the happy incurſions 
of Charles V. and Otho into Italy. 

The diet of Ratiſbon is become perpetual vnder the 
fame Leopold, ever ſince 1664. This, which one 
would think, ſhould have increaſed its power, con- 
tributes to irs weakneſs. Neither the princes who for- 
merly made up this auguſt aſſembly, nor the electors, 
allit any longer at the coronation. They fend deputies 
to the diet, and one deputy acts for two or three prin- 
ces. The treating of weighty matters is either forgot 
or neglected, and Germany is ſecretly divided under the 
appearance of union. 
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CO GER MAN T, 
In the Times of 
JOSEPH and of CHARLES VI. 


HE emperor Joſeph was unanimouſly choſen king 
of the Romans, by all the electors, when only 
twelve years old, in the year 1690; an evident proof cf 
the authority of his father Leopold; a — of the 
great ſecurity the electors were in with reſpect to their 
rights, which they would not have ſacrificed ; a proof 
of the firm agreement between all the ſtates of Germany 
and their chief; which the power of Lewis XIV. had 
cemented more ſtrongly than ever. 

In this capitulation he promiſes to obſerve the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, in every thing, but where the advantage 
of France is concerned. 

The reign of Joſeph was ſtill happicr than that of 
Leopold. The money of the Engliſh and Datch, the 
ſucceſs of prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, 
make him every where victorious, and his good fortune 
makes him almoſt abſolute. He begins by putting un- 
der the ban of the empire, in conſequence of his own 
authority, the electors of Bavaria and Cologne, becauſe 
they were the partizans of France, and he ſeizes on their 
. dominions. He gives the Higher Palatinate to that 
branch of the Palatine which had loft it under Ferdi- 
nand II. and, at the peace of Raſtadt and of Baden, he 
afterwards reftores it to the Bavarian branch. 

He acts in reality like a Roman emperor in Italy. He 
confiſcates the Mantuan for his own uſe ; he at firſt takes 
the Milaneſe for himſelf, which he afterwards gives to 
the archduke his brother but he keeps the towns and 
revenues of it, by dividing from this country Alexandria, 
Valenza, and Lomelina, in favour of the duke of Savoy, 
on whom, to ſecure him in his intereſt, he beſtows the 
inveſtiture of Montferrar. He plunders the duke of 
Mirandola, and gives his poſſeſſions to the duke of Mo- 
dena. Charles V. had not been more abſolute in Italy; 
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nor had Clement VII. been more alarmed, than was now 
Clement XI. Joſeph goes to deprive him of the duchy 
of Ferara, in order to reſtore it to the houſe of Modena, 
from which the pope had taken it. 

His armies poſſeſſing Naples in the name of the arch- 
duke his brother, and Bologna, Ferara, and part of Ro- 
magnia, in his own name, already threatened Rome. It 
was certainly the pope's intereſt that there thould be a 
balance in Italy; but this balance victory had deſttoyed. 
All the princes were ſummoned, and all poſſeſſors of fiefs 
to produce their titles. The duke of Parma, who held 
at that time of the holy ſee, had but fifteen days allowed 
him to do homage to the, emperor. At Rome was di- 
ſtributed a manifeſto attacking the temporal power of 
the pope, and annulling all the donations which the em- 
perors had made, without the concurrence of the em- 
pire. It is certain, that if by this manifeſto they ſub- 
jected the 2 to the emperor, they alſo rendered the 
emperors dependent upon the imperial decrees of the 
Germanic body: but reaſons and arms are at one time 
uſed, which at another are rejected; and all they endea- 
voured at preſent was having ſome title to rule in Italy as 
cheaply as they could. 

All the princes were aſtonithed. It was ſcarcely to be 
expected, that thirty-four cardinals ſhould at this time 
have the boldneſs and generoſity to do that, which 
neither Venice, Florence, Genoa, nor Parma, dared to 
undertake. They railed a little army at their own 
expence ; one laying down 100,000 crown?, another 
24,000, this ſending 100 horſe, and that 50 foot. 

The peaſants weie armed. But the ſole conſequence 
of this undertaking was, their ſubmitting ſword in hand 
to the terms — br ar by Joſeph. ne pope was 
obliged to diſband his army, to preſerve no more than 
5000 men in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; to ſubſiſt the Im- 
perial troops, to abandon to them Comacchio, and to 
acknowledge the archduke Charles Ling of Spain. In 
1709 he deprives the duke of Savoy of the Viginevaſque 
and the fief of Langues; nor yet does that prince dare 
to quit his party. 


25 Joſeph 
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Joſeph dies, aged 33, in the year 1711, amidſt all hi; 
proſperity. Charles VI. bis brother, ſucceeded hin, 
and found himfelf maſter of all Hungary in a ſtate 0 
ſubjeRion ; the hereditary dominions of Germany, which 
were very flourithing ; the Milaneſe, the Mantuan, Na- 
ples, Sicily, and the nine provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries; and had the propoſitions made in the year 170g 
7 France, then very much weakened, been liſtened to, 

harles VI. had been alſo maſter of Spain and the New 
World. It was then that there was no balance of power 
in Europe. The Engliſh, who had fought for this ba- 
lance only, murmur againſt queen Anne for re- eſtabliſh- 
ing it, by the peace of Utrecht; ſo much did hatred 
azainſt Lewis XIV. prevail over real intereſt. Thus, 
after the particular peace of Raſtadt and of Baden, 
Charles VI. is the moſt powerful prince in Europe. 

But as powerful as he was when he took poſſeſſion of 
the empire, the Germanic body ſupported, nay, aug- 
mented their rights more than ever. The capitulation 
of Charles VI. implies, that no German prince or ſtate 
ſhall be put under the ban of the empire, but by the 
conſent of the three colleges, &. They yet recalled 
in this capitulation the treaty of Weſtphalia, which had 
always been regarded as a fundamental law. 

Germany was quiet and flouriſhing under the reign of 
this laſt Auſtrian emperor ; for the war of 1916, againſt 
the Turks, was only waged upon the Ottoman frontiers, 
and nothing could have been more glorious. 

Prince — there increaſed the vaſt reputation 
which he had before acquired in Italy, Flanders, and 
Germany. The victory of Peterwaradin, and the taking 
of Temiſwaer, ſignalized the campaign in 1746. The 
year following he had ſtill more furpriting ſucceſſes ; for 
in beſieging Belgrade, prince Eugene found himſelf ſut- 
rounded in his camp by 150,000 Turks, He was cir- 
cumſtanced like Czfar at the fiege of Alexia, or of the 
Czar Peter near Pruth. He did not imitate the Ruſſian 
emperor, who demanded peace; but, Czfar like, de- 
feated his numerous enemies, and took the town. He 
returned to Vienna, covered with glory, where they 
talked of trying him for having hazarded that _ 
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hich he had faved, and whoſe boundaries he had en- 
urged. An advantageous peace was the fruit of theſe 
victories. The ſyſtem of Germany was not at all broken 
in upon, either by the war or the peace, which aug- 
mented the emperor's dominions, and confirmed the 
Germanic conſlitution. Charles XII. king of Sweden's 
difgraces add to the poſſethous of the houtes of Bran- 
denburg and Hanover. The Germanic body was be- 
come ſtil] more contiderable. Ihe treaty of Weſtphalia 
received in reality a blow by theſe acquiſitions ; but all 
we rights which the ſtates of Germany had acquired by 
this treaty, were preſerved by taking tome provinces 
from the Swedes, to whom they partly owed thoſe very 
rghts whic!: they enjoyed. The three religions eſta- 
biihed in Germany maintained themitelves peaceably 
under he ſhade of thei; priviieges. and light inevitable 
diff.rences no longer gave rife to civil troubles. 

It ought principally to he cblerved, that Germany 
was intircly changed under Leopold, Joſeph, and 
Charles VI. Their manners before this were rude, their 
lives unpoliſhed, the ſciences al:voft unknown, as well 
as convinient magnificence. TI here was ſcatcely one 
town well built, or a houſe etected upon the _—_ 
and noble principles of architecture ; neither gardens, 
nor manufactures of merchandize or taſte. Ihe northern 
provinces were intirely uncultivated ; a thiity years war 
had ruined them, Germany was more altered in fixty 
rears, than ſhe had been from Ortho to Leopold. 

Charles VI. was Conſtantly happy to 1734. The ce- 
lebrated victories gained by prince Eugene over the 
Turks at Temeſwaer and at Beigrade, bad erlarged the 
frontiers of Hungary. The emperor predominated in 
italy, where he poſſeſſed Naples and Sicily, the Milaneſe, 
and the Mantuan. The imperial and ſupreme right over 
Tuſcany, Parma, and Fiacentia, which had been fo long, 
centetted, were confirmed to him, by his giving the in- 
veſtiture of theſe ſtates to don Carlos, fon of Philip V. 
who thereby becawe his vaſſal. The imperial rights ex- 
erciſed in Italy by Leopold and by Joſeph, were then in 
their full vigour ; and certainly. if an emperor had kept 
lo many poſſeſſions in Italy, fo many rights, with ſo 

many 
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many pretenſions, the 70 years ſtruggle of the Ita 
liberty againſt the German power might have eaſily hb. 
finiſhed by irs ſubjection. | 
Theſe profperities were limited by the uſe which 
Charles VI. made of his credit in Europe, by procuting, 
jointly with Ruſſia, the throne of Poland to Auguftus Ill. 
This was a fingular revolution, whereby he l ſt fc 
ever Naples and Sicily, and enriched the king of Sardinia 
at his own expence, in order to give a king to Poland 
Nothing ſhews better the fatality that prefides over event, 
and mocks the foreſight of man. It was his good fortune 
twice to have conquered 150,000 Turks; yet Naples 
and Sicily were taken from him by ouly 10, 000 Spaniaics 
in one campaign. 
Ja the year 1700, could it have been poſſibly imagind, 
that Staniſlaus thould, 44 years after, have Lort ain in 
exchange for loſing the crown of Poland; and that, for 
the very ſame reaſon, Tuſcany thould be given to tie 
houſe of Lorrain? If one reflects on the many even; 
which have diſturbed and transformed ftates, it will 
appear, that ſcarce any thing happens according to pev- 
ple's expectations, or as politicians have defigned. 
The latter years of Charles VI. were yet more unhay- 
Py: he imagined, becauſe prince Eugene had defeated 
the Turks with inferior German armies, much moe 
eaſily might they be beaten by the Germans and Rulliun: 
joined. But, alas! he had no longer a prince Eugene; 
and, while the armies of the czarina Anne take Ciimca, 
enter Walachia, and propoſe penetriting to Adrianop',, 
the Germans were defeared, A diſadvantageous peace 
tucceeds. Belgrade, Temeſwaer, Orfova, and all ihe 
country between the Danube and the Save, remain 10 
the Ottomans. All the fruits of prince Eugene's con- 
queits are thus loſt ; and the emperor's only reſource is, 
that of impriſoniog the unfortunate generals, ſtriking off 
the heads of ſuch officers as had ſurrendered ihe towns, 
and puniſking thoſe who, purſuant to his orders, bal 
clapped up a neceſſary peace, 
He died foon after. © The revolutions which enſued, 
are matter for another hiſtory ; and the wounds, whic! 


fill bleed, ate too-freth to be probed. 
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A philoſophical reader, after having run through this 
long ſucceſſion of emperors, might reflect, that among 
them all, Frederic III. only lived 75 years, as Lewis XIV. 
<> only, among the kings of France; whilft, among tne 
p"pes, we fee numbers of lives ſuetched beyond 84: 
17 WY 1 that the laws of nature in general make ite longer 
in Italy than in Germany or France, but becauſe popes 
are commonly more abſtemious than kings, and that 


* — are more popes than either empervis or kings of 
rance. 

* The duration of the reigns of the emperors, which 

|; bare paſſed in review before us, ferves-to contirm the 

„ae which Newron has laid down for the reformarioa 
of ancient chonology. He ſuppoſes the generations of 

* the ſovereigns of old to make out, one with another, 

- wenty-one years each; and indeed the fifty emperors. 

- WJ from Charlemagne to Charles VII. forming a period of © 

by near a thouſand years, admits each of them to have 


10 reigned about twenty years. We can reduce this New- 
il tonian rule ſtill more in ſtates ſubject to frequent revo- 
biy lutions. Without going higher than the Raman empire, 
we thall find, in the ſpace of 500 years, about go reigns ; 
p that is, from Cæſar to Auguſtulus. | 
od Another important reflection occurs; and that is, that 
A there ſeems to be ſcarcely one emperor from the time of 
* Charlemagne, who may be faid to have been happy. 
The luſtre of Charles V. eclipſes that of all his prede- 
a, ceſſors; yet he, wearied with continual checks in life, 
N and tired with the plagues of ſuch a compounded ad- 
_ miniftration, rather than diſguſted with the nothingneſs 
* of grandeur, ſecludes a premature old age in an obſcure 


1 retreat. | 

* We have not long ſince ſeen an emperor, maſter of the 

* moſt reſp ctable qualities, ſuſtain the moſt violent turns 

ﬀ of fortune, while nature conducts him to the grave, even 

2 in the prime of life, by the moſt cruel diſorders. 

4 This hiſtory is ſcarcely any more than a vaſt ſcene of 
weakneſſes, faults, crimes, and misfortunes ; among which 

1, we find fome virtues, and ſome ſucceſs ; as fertile vallies 

» are often ſeen among chains of rocks and precipices. This 


ls like wiſe the caſe with other hiſtoties. 
al Of 
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Wenceflaus the Younger, dies about a year after his ſa- 


Henry duke of Carinthia, earl of Tirol, brother-in-law 
of Wenceſlaus the Younger, is ripped twice of his 
>» kingdom ; firſt by Rodolphus of Auftria, fon of M. 
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Of the KINGS of BOHEMIA, 
From the End of the TuikrEK NTA CenTtuay. 


G fon to king Wenceſlaus the Blind, 

killed in 1280 fighting againſt the emperor Fo- 
dolphus. 

Wenceſlaus the Elder, after the death of his father, i: 

placed under the guardianſhip of Otho of Branden- 


burg in 1305. 


ther of debauchery. 


bert I. afterwards by John of Luxemburg, fon of the 
emperor Henry VII. 

John of Luxemburg, maſter of Bohemia, Sileſia, and 
- Luſatia, killed at the battle of Creci in France, ia 


46. 

Pl Charles IV. 

The emperos Wenceſlaus. 

The emperor Sigiſmund. 

The emperor Albert of Auftria., 

Ladif}avs, the poſthumous ſon of the emperor Aller of 
. Auſtria, dies in 1457, at the fame time that Mia gda- 
lene, daughter 10 Charles VII. king 1 F ce, is on 
the road from Germany to be married to 

* Podibrad, vanquiſhed by Matthias of 3 

es in 1471. 

Lad iſlaus of Poland, king of Bohemia and cf Hunga:y, 
dies in 1516. 

Lewis, fon of Ladiſlans, alſo ki of Hungary and Po- 
22 is killed fighting a the Turks, aged o. 


© years. 
The emperor Ferdinand I. and after him the emperors ct 
the houſe of Auſtria. | 


_ 


The 
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The ELECTORS of MENTZ, 
From the End of the TuikrEEZN TH CenTURY. 


ERNIER count de Falkenſtein, he who beſt 
ſupported his pretenfions to the town of Exfort, 
dies in 1284. 

Henry Kenoderer, a Franciſcan frier, confeſſor to the em- 
peror Rodolphus, dies in 1288. 

Gerrard baron d'Eppenſtein, who fought at that battle 
in which Adolphus of Naffau was killed, dies in 

1305. 

hy Aichſpalr, a citizen of Triers, phyſician to Henry 
of Luxemburg, who cured pope Clement V. of a dit- 
order thought to be mortal, dies in 1320. 

Matthias count de Burgeck, dies in 1328. 

Baldwin, brother to the emperor Henry of Luxemburg, 
holds Triers and Mentz for three years. This is the 
only example of the kind. 

Henry count de Virneburg, excommunicated by Cle- 
ment VI. ſupports himſelf by war, and dies in 1353. 

Gerlach de Naſſau, dies in 1371. 

John de Luxemburg, count de St. Paul, dies in 1373. 
Adolphus de Naſſau, to whom Charles IV. gave the little 

town of HcoQhft, dies in 1 350. 6 

Conrad of Vinſberg, who cauſed the Vaudois to be 
| burned, dies in 1396. 

John of Naſſau (this is ke who depoſed the emperor 
Wenceſlaus) dies in 1419. 

Conrad count de Rens, beaten by the landgrave of Heſſe, 
dies in 1431. + | 

Theodore d'Urback, he ought to have contributed to 
the protection of printing, invented in his time at 
Mentz, dies in 1459. 

Ditrich count of Iſenburg, and an Adolpbus of Naſſau, 
long diſpute ſword in hand fur the archbiſhoptic. 
Iſenburg yields the elcCtorate to his competitor Naſ- 
fau in 1463. BY 

Adolphus dics in 1475. 

Diuich 


t 
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Ditrich re. aſſumes the electoral ſee, builds the caſtie 9 
Mentz, and dies in 1482 

Albert of Saxony dies in 1484. 

Bertoldus of Henneberg, the prineipal author of the 
league of Suabia, and a great reformer of religior, — 
bouſes, dies in 1504. Gualtieri falſely aſſerts that e av, 
died of a diſorder but little befitting an archbithop. oba 
mes of Libenſtein dies in 1508. 
riel de Guimenguen dies in 1514. 

Albert of Brandenburg, fon of the eleQor John, at the 
fame time archbiſhop of Mentz, of Magdeburg, and 
of Halberſtadt, who defired much a cardinal's cap, E 
dies in 1848. 


Sebaſtian de Hovenſtein, doctor of the laws, in whoſe the 
time Mentz is burned by a prince of Brandenburg, Soi 
dies in 1555. 5 

Daniel Brendel de Homburg dies in 1582, leaving be- ſev 
hind him a name valued and reſpected. Vickt 

Wolfgang of Dalburg : he deprives himſelf of the plea- die 
ſures of the chace, becauſe it damages the lands of hi; Hear 
ſubjects, and dies in 1601. cal 

John Adam of Bicken: he aſſiſts in France at the diſ- WI Valr: 
pute between cardinal du Perron and de Mornai : he Guil 
dies in 1£04. tre 


John Schweighard de Cronberg, perſecuted a great while ohn 
by the prince of Brunſwick, the friend of God, and iq 
the foe to the prieſts, delivered by the arms of Tilly, im 


and dies in 1626. 

George Frederic de Grieffenclau, principal author i 
the famous edict of the reſtitution of benefices which 
cauſed the 30 years war, dies in 1629. 

Anſelmo Cafimir Wambold of Umſtadt, driven out by 


the Swedes, dies in 1647. fe 
John _ of Schœnbron brings the town of Erfort un- T 
der his ſubjection, by the help of the French arms and b 
the emperor Leopoid's diploma: he dies in 167 3. F 
Lotharius Frederic of Metternich, forced to cede his p " 
lex 


lands to the efector Palatine, dies in 167 ö. 
Damien Hartard wor der Lien: he builds . palace of 
Men'z, and dies in 1678. 
Charles Henry of Metternich dies in 1689. 
| Anſelmo 
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nſelmo Francis of Ingelheim, on whoſe town the French 
ſeize, dies in 1695. 

Lothario Francis of Schœnbron, coadjutor in 1694, te- 
ſpeed by all his cotemporaries, dies in 1729. 

Francis Lewis, count Palatine, dies in 1732, 

Philip Charles of Eltz, dies in 1743. 

John Frederic Charles, count d' Holſtein. 


The ELECTORS of COLOGNE. 


NGELBERG count de Walkenftein, a good fol- 
dier, but an unhappy archbiſhop, taken in war by 
the inhabitants of Cologne, dies about the year 1274. 
Siſroĩ count de Veſterbuch, not leſs a foldier, and more 
unfortunate than his predeceſſor, a prifoner of war for 
ſeven years, dies in 1298. | 
Vickbold de Holt, another warrior, but more happy, 
- dies in 1305. 
is Henry count de Vinnanbuch, diſputes the eleQtorate, and 
carries it from two competitors : he dies in 1338. 
- W'\alrame count de Juliers, a pacific prince, dies in 1 352. 
e {MWGuill de Geneppe, who heaped and left behind him great 
treaſures, dies in 1362. 
le John de Virnenburg forces the chapter to elect him, and 
id ſquandets all the treaſures of his predeceſſors : dies 
in 1363. | 
Adolphas count de la March r-figns the archbiſhopric in 
ot 1364: is made count of Cleves, and has children. 
| Lachelberg count de la March. 
Canon of Fa kenſtein, condjutor to the former, and at 
* the ſam2 timearchbiſhop of Triers, gdverns Cologne 
f for three years, and is obliged to retign it in 1370. 
n- There was brought to Cologne, while he governed, a 
nd body quite freſh of one of the innocents maſſacred by 
Herod, which gives freih credit to the relics preferved 
iis in that town. 
Frederic count de Saverden, à peaceable prince, dies in 
of 1414. 


Tbeodote 
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Theodore count de Mœurs, diſputes the archbiſh»pri 

with William of Ravenſberg, biſhop of Paderhorn, 
but this biſhop of Paderborn being married, both dig. 

ceſes fall to the count de Maurs. He alſo enjcy; 
Halberſtadt, and dies in 1457. a 

Robert of Bavaria makes uſe of Charles the Bold, dule 
of Burgundy,t o aſſiſt him in ſubjecting Cologne; bu 
is at laſt forced to fly, and dies in 1480. 

Herman landgrave of Heſſe, who governed ſome yea; 
in the time of Robert of Bavaria, dies in 1508. 

Philip count d' Oberſtein dies in 1515. 

Herman de Veda, or Neuvid, turns Luthergn, after 
being biſhop thirty-two years, and Gies in retirement 
in 1556. Bo 

Antony, brother to Adolpbus biſhop of Liege and cf | 
Utrecht, dies in 1558. - 

ua ear] of Mansfelt, born a Lutheran, dies in 1 562. A, 

rederic de Veda abdicates in 1568, reſerving to himſelf | 
30,000 florins of gold yearly : it is never paid him, Ve 
and he dies miſerably. | 

Salentinus count of Iſenburg, after having governed ten | 
years, aſſembles the chapter and nobility, when te- Ot 

roaching them with the ingratitude wherewith they | 
had repaid the pains he had taken with them, he at- Ra 
dicates the archbiſhopric, and weds a counteſs de la 
March. n ; 

Gebhard Truchſes de Walburg quits his archbiſhoprc 
for the beautiful Agnes de Mansfelt, which father 
Kolbs calls his Sacrilegious Spouſe. This father 
Kolbs was not polite. He dies in 1612. Jo 

Ferdinand, his land having been ravaged by the great 
Guſtavus, dies in 1650. 

Maximilian Henry ſucceeds cardinal Mazarine in his fe- Ja 
treat, and dies in 1683. 5 f 

Joſeph Clement, who carried the electotate from cardinal 

de Furſtemberg, dies in 1723. 

Auguſtus Clement. 


Jo 
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ENRY de Veſtigen ſubdues Coblentz: dies in 
1286 f 

Bœmond de Vanſberg deſtroys the caſtles of the rebel 
barons, and dies in 1299. 

Ditrich de Naſſau cited to Rome to anſwer complaints 
made by his clergy, who afterwards refuſe him burial, 
dies in 1307. 

Baldwin of Luxemburg, who joins Philip de Valois 
againſt Edward III. dies in 1354. 

Bohemond de Sarbruck, who has in his old days great 
diſputes with the Palatine, dies in 1368. 

Conrad of Falkenſtein makes great foundations, and re- 
ſigns the electorate to his nephew, in ſpite” of the ca- 
nons : he dies in 1388. 

Vermer de Konigſtein, nephew to the laſt, reduces Ve- 
zel with artillery, and is almoſt always at war : he 
dies in 1418. 

Otho de Zeigenheim, beaten by the Huſſites, dies on 
that expedition in 1430. | | 

Raban de Helmſtadt, always at war with his neigh- 

bours, pawns his poſſeſſions, and dies inſolvent in 


1439. 

4 Sirck : the ravaged electorate of Triers not 
being ſuſflicient to ſubſiſt him, he is made biſhop of 
Mentz, and dies in 1459. 

John de Baden (it was he who concluded the marri 
between Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy) dies in 
1501. 

hs de Baden, umpire between Cologn and the arch- 
biſhop, dies in 1512. 

Richard de Wolfrat, who for a long time takes part with 
Francis I. againſt Charles V. in their ſtruggle for the 
empire, dies in 1531. 

John de Metzenbauſen encourages the ſciences, and im- 
proves his territory : dies in 1540. - 


John Lewis of the Hague, dies in 1547. 
Vol IX. M John 


* 


Robert the Red dies in 1390. 
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John d' Iſemburg, under whom Triers ſuffers much fron: 
the Lutheran arms, dies in 15 56. | 
ohn de Leyen (he beſieged Triers) dies in 1567. 
ames de Els (he ſubdues Triers) dies in 1581. 


ohn de Schonberg, in whoſe time the garment of Jeſus | 
. Chriſt was found at Triers, but whence it came is not 


. exaQtly known, dies in 1599. 

Lothario de Metternick joins briſkly the Catholic league, 
and dies in 1623. 

Philip Chriſtopher of Sotern : he was taken priſoner by 
the Spaniards, and furniſhed France with a ſufficient 
pretext to declare war againſt Spain: he was reſtored 
to his ſee by the victory of Conde and Turenne : he 

dies in 1652, aged 87 years. 

Charles Gaſpar de Leyen, driven out of his capital by 
the arms of France, but reftored by the defeat of 
marſhal -Crequi, dies in 1676. | 

John Hugo d'Orſbeck : he fees Triers almoſt quite de- 
ſtroyed by the French; the war was always dreadful: 
he dies in 1711. 

Charles Joſeph of Lorrain, coadjutor in 1710, ſuffers 
ſtill more by the war: dies anno 1715, 

Francis Lewis count Palatine, biſhop of Breſlau and 

Worms, grand maſter of the Teutonic order, dies 
anno 1729. 

Francis George de Schonbron. 


The ELECTORS PALATINE, 
From the End of the TalkrEExrR CenTuURY. 


E WIS dies anno 1285: his father Otho was the 
firſt count Palatine of this houſe. | 

Rodolphus, ſon of Lewis, and brother to the emperor 

Lewis of Bavaria, dies in England in 1 319. 

Adolphus the Simple dies in 1327. 

Rodolphus II. brother to Adolphus the Simple, and ſon 
to Rodolphus I. father-in-law to the emperor Chailc: 
TV. dies in 1353. 


Robert 


1 
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Robert the Stubborn dies in 1 398. 

Robert the Emperor. 

Lewis the Bearded and the Pious dies in 1436. 

Lewis the Virtuous dies in 1449. 

Frederic the Warlike, Philip's tutor, enjoys the electorate, 
though his pupil is alive: he dies in 1476. 

Philip, ſon of Lewis the Virtuous, dies in 1508, 

Lewis, fon of Philip, dies in 1544. 

Frederic the Wiſe, brother to Lewis, dies in 1556. 

Otho Henry, Philip's grandſon, dies in 1559. 

Frederic III. of the branch of Simmeren, dies in 1576. 

Lewis VI. fon of Frederic, dies in 1583. 

Frederic, IVth of that name, grandſon to Lewis, dies 
in 1610. 

Frederic, Vth of that name, fon of Frederic IV. allied 
to James I. king of Bohemia, but driven out of his 
dominion, dies in 1632. 

Charles Lewis, re-eftabliſhed in the Palatine, dies anno 
1680. 

Charles, ſon to the preceding, dies without iſſue in 
1685 

Philip William, of the branch of Neuburg, father-in- 
law to Leopold, to the king of Spain, and to the king 
of Portugal, dies anno 1690. - 

John William, fon of Charles Philip, born in 1658: 
his country-was deftroyed by the war of 1689, and, 
at the peace of Ryſwick, the lands, which the houſe 
of Orleans diſputed with him; were adjudged by the 
pope's deciſive. ſentence to this eleQtor : he dies in 
1716. 

Charles Philip, the laſt elector of the houſe of Neuburg, 
dies in 1742. 


Chriſtian Philip Theodore de Sultzbach. 
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The ELECTORS of SAXONY. Aogu! 
k 


LBERT II. great-grandſon of Albert the Beg * 

of the houſe of Anhalt, ſucceeds his anceſtor; i; Fr 
1260, and governs Saxony thirty-ſeven years: Ge; 
in 1297. Th 

Rodolphus I. fon of the ſ2id Albert, dies in 13 56. 

Rodolphus II. fon of Rodolphus I. dies in 1 370. 

be wa a younger brother of Rodolphus II. dic: in 
1388. 

Rodolphus III. fon of Wenceſlaus, dies in 1419. Dire 

Albert III. brother to Rodolphus III. the laſt electot 9 
the houſe of Anhalt, which had poſſeſſed Saxony 227 
years, dies in 1422. 

Frederic I. of the houſe of Miſnia, ſurnamed the War- 
like, dies in 1428. 

Frederic the Affable dies in 1464. 

Erneſt Frederic the Religious dies in 1486. 

Frederic the Wiſe dies in 1525: it is he who is fa'd to 


have refuſed the empire. ＋ 
John, ſurnamed the Conſtant, brother to the foregoing, * 
dies in 15 32. l 
John Frederic the Magnanimous dies in 1 5 54, diſpoſſciled Will Pre 
of his eleQtorate by Charles V. from him the branches d 
of Gotha and Weimar are deſcended. Alk 
Maurice, couſin in the fifth degree to John Frederic, in- 9 
veſted by Charles V. dies in 1563. ' 
* the Pious, brother to Maurice, dies 2 1,1 
1586. N 
Chriflian, ſon to Auguſtus the Pious, dies in 1591. To 
Frederic William, ten years adminiſtrator, dics n Jo. 

1602. | 
Chriſtian II. fon to Chriſtian I. dies in 1611. Fo 
John George, brother of Chriſtian, dies in 1656. | 
ohn George II. dies in 1680. Jo 
ohn George III. dies in 1691. 
Jn George IV. dics in 1694. 
| Gi 
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Auguſtus king of Poland, diſpoſſeſſed of the kingdom by 
the ſucceſſes of Charles XII. and reſtored by the faid 
Charles's misfortune, dies in 1733. ; 

Frederic Auguſtus II. elector and king of Poland. 


The ELECTORS of BRANDENBURG, 
AFTER 


Divers EleQors of the Houſes of Ascania, Bavaria, 
and of LuxzMBo0URG. 


REDERIC de Hohenzollern, burgrave of Nu- 

remberg, buys the marquifate of Brandenburg from 
the emperor Sigiſinund for one hundred thouſand 
golden florins, re-purchaſed by the ſame emperor, he 
dies in 140. 

John I, ſon of Frederic, abdicates in favour of his bro- 
ther, anno 1464: he is not taken notice of in the 
Memoirs of Brandenburg; ſo that be is not to be 
looked upon as an elector. 

Frederic with the iron teeth, brother to the foregoing, 
dies in 1471. h 

Albert the Achilles, brother to the two latter : it is pre- 
tended that he abdicated in 1476, and that he died in 
1485. 

John, ſurnamed the Cicero, fon of Albert the Achilles, 
dies in 1499. 

Joachim I. Neſtor the fon of John, dies in 1535. 

Joachim II. Hector, fon of Joachim I. dies in 1571. 

John George, ſon of Joachim II. dies in 1598. 

Joachim Frederic, ſon of John George, adminiſtrator of 
Magdeburg, dies in 1608. | | 

John Sigiſmund, ſon of Joachim Frederic, divides the 


ſucceſſion of Cleves and Juliers with the houſe of : 


Neuberg, dies in 1619. 


George William, whoſe dominions were laid waſte by 
the thirty years war, dies in 1640. 
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Por — who re-eſtabliſhes his country, die, 
in 1688. 

Frederic, who ereQts into a kingdom part of the pro- 
vince of Pruſſia, of which he was E. and which 
he had formerly held of Poland, dies in 1713. 

Frederic William II. king of Pruſſia, who te- peoples 
the intirely.ruined lands of Pruflia, dies in 1740. 

Frederic III. king of Pruſſia. 


The ELECTORS of BAVARIA. 


AXIMILIAN, created in 1623, and at that G 

time ranked among the electors, the firſt after te 

king of Bohemia, dies in 1681. . 

Ferdinand Maria, his fon, died in 1679. 

Maximilian Maria, who was of great ſervice in deli 
vering Vienna from the Turks: he fignalized himlcif 
at the freges of Baden and Belgrade z was put un- 
der the ban of the empire by the emperor Joſeph in 

1706, and reſtored by the peace of Baden: he dies 


in 1726. | 
Charles Albert, his ſon, „dies in 1745. 


Charles Maximilian Joſeph, ſon of Charles Albert. 


The 
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The ELECTORS of HANOVER. 


RNEST AUGUSTUS, duke of Brunſwick and 
Hanover, &c. created by the emperor Leopold in 
1692, upon condition that he ſhould furniſh 60 
men againſt the Turks, and 3000 againſt France: he 
dies in 1698. 

George Lewis, ſon of the former, received in the 
electoral college at Ratiſbon in 1908, with the title of 
arch-treaſurer of the empire, made king of England 
in 1714: he dies in 1727. 

II. his fon, alſo king of England. 
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FROM THE AUTHOR 


To ner Szxeng Hicuness, 


The Ducheſs Dowager of Saxe-Gotha. 


Mapa, Calmar, March 8, 1754, 
WR auguſt name has adorned the beginning of 
theſe annals, permit that it may crown the end ; 
this li:tle abridgment was begun in your palace, with 
the aſſiſtance of the old manuſcript of my Eſſay upon 
Univerſal Hiſtory, which had lain there a long time; 
and though this manuſcript was no more than a very in- 
digeſted collection of materials, I nevertheleſs made it 
uſeful. I had already cauſed the firſt volume of the 
Annals of the Empire to be be printed, when I was in- 
formed, that ſome looſe ſheets of this old manuſcript 
bad fallen into the hands of a bookſeller at the Hague. 

Theſe looſe ſheets, without either order or connexi- 
on, doubtleſs tranſcribed by an ignorant band, disfigur- 
ed and falſified, were, to my great concern, reprinted 
ſeveral times at Paris and elſewhere. 

Your ſerene highneſs has ſignified your reſentment 
upon this account in your letters to me. You know 
how very much the real manuſcript, which is in your 
poſſeſſion, differs from the fragments that have been 
publiſhed. It is my duty, loudly to reprove and con- 
demn ſuch an abuſe ; and above four months fince I gc- 

uitted myſelf of this obligation in the letter to a pro- 
of hiſtory, prefixed to the Annals. And I now, 
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Madam, repeat this juſt proteſtation, under your fa- 
yourable protection. 

With reſpect to this ſmall abridgment of the Annals 
of the Empire, undertaken by your ſerene highneſs's 
orders, theſe orders themſelves, and the deſire of pleaf- _ 
ing you, would have rendered the truth ſtill more dear 
and — to me, were ſhe not ſo by her own intrinſic 
worth. 

This truth, to which our illuſtrious de Thou has ſa- 
crificed, which heaped upon him ſo much affliction, 
and makes his memory ſo valuable, can it hurt me, in 
an age much more enlightened than his ? 

hat weak fanatic can reproach me with having re- 
ſpeed the three religions authorized in the empire ? 
what fool would have had me play the controvertiſt, 
inſtead of writing as an hiftorian? I am confined to 
fats. Theſe facts are proved; they are authentic. A 
thouſand pens have been employed about them. No 
juſt man can complain. A great queen aptly ſpoke 
thus of an hiſtorian: © They point out to us our duty 
by ſpeaking of the faults of our predeceſſors. The 
truth is hid from us by thoſe who ſurround us, and re- 
vealed to us by none but hiſtorians.” 

There have been emperors, unjuſt and cruel ; popes 
and biſhops, unworthy of their ſtation. Who is there 
doubts it? It is the conſolation of the world to have 
faithful annals, which excite to virtue, by expoſing its 
crimes. What is it to the wiſe emperor who reigns in 
our days, that Henry V. and Henry VI. were cruel? 
What is it to the enlightened, the juſt, the moderate 
pontiff, who now fills the throne of Rome, that Alex- 
ander VI. has left behind him an odious memory? The 
horrors of paſt ages are the eulogiums of the preſent. 
Unhappily thoſe who are charged with the education of 
princes, hide from them theſe ancient truths. They 
accuſtom them in their infancy to ſee nothing but falſi- 
ty, and thus prepare for the maſters of the world, 
while in their cradles, the poiſon of illuſion in which 
they are all their lives to be immerſed. 

M 5 You, 
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You, Madam, who are a lover of truth, and were 
pleaſed that I ſhould proclaim it, let me intreat you to 
receive this new homage, which I pay to you and to 

A her. 


Lam, Madam, with the profoundeſt reſpect, and the 
moſt inviolable attachment, 


Your moſt Sexentg Hicnwess's 


. Moſt humble and moſt obediant Servant, 


— 
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HISTORY, LITERATURE, 


AND 


PHILOSOPHY. 


oO 8 F ABLE 


CCC 
OME rigid perſons, more ſevere than wiſe, have 
8 of — endeavoured to proſcribe the anci- 
ent —— as a collection of puerile ſtories, 
unworthy the gravity of our modern manners. It 
would, notwithſtanding, be a melancholy affair to burn 
Ovid, Homer, and Heſiod, together with all our fine 
fapeſtry, our pictures, and operas: after all, there are 
many fables, which contain more philoſophy than, I 
fear, many of theſe philoſophers can juſtly pretend to. 
If they grant a toleration to the familiar tales of Æſop, 
why fall ſword in hand on thoſe ſublime fables which 
have been revered by mankind, whom they have in- 


? They are, 'tis true, mixed with ſome things, 
which 
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which border ſomewhat upon the frivolous ; for what i; 
there perſect under the ſun? Yet every age will ado 
Pandora's box, in the bottom of which is found — 
lation for all the human race; Jupiter's two veſſels, 
which are perpetually pouring forth good and evil; Ixi- 
on embracing a cloud, at once the emblem and chaſtiſe- 
ment of an ambitious mind; and, laſtly, the death of 
Narciſſus, the puniſhment of ſelf-love. Can there be 
any thing more ſublime than that Minerva, the goddeſs 
of wiſdom, ſhould ſpring from the head of the God of 
Gods? Can any thing be more true, or more pleaſing, 
than that the goddeſs of beauty ſhould be obliged to go 
accompanied with graces? Do not the goddeſſes of the 
arts, all of them —— of Memory, inform us as 
well as Locke himſelf could, that without memory we 
are not capable of the ſmalleſt ipark of ſenſe? the ar- 

rows of Cupid, his blindneſs, and his youth; Flora 
embraced by Zephyrus, &c. what are they but ſo many 
ſenſible emblems of nature? Theſe fables have outlived 
the religions by which they were confecrated ; the tem- 
ples and Gods of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, are now 
no more ; and yet Ovid ſtill ſurvives. We may deſtroy 
the objects of credulity, but the inſtruments of plea- 
ſure will ftill remain; and thoſe images, at once ſo true 
and fo pleaſing, will ever be the favourite delight of the 
mind of man. Lucretius did not believe thoſe gods of 
fable; yet he has celebrated nature under the name of 
Venus. 


Alma Venus celi ſubter labentia figna 
Que mare navigerum, que terras frugiferentes 

| Concelebras, per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur ; wviſitque exortum lumina ſolis, &c. 


Delight of human kind, and gods above, 

Parent of Rome, propitious queen of love, 

Whoſe vital pow'r air, earth, and ſea ſupplies, 

And breeds whate'er is born beneath the ſkies, 

For every kind, by thy prolific might, 

Springs, and beholds the regions of the * 
RYDEN. 


If 
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If antiquity, plunged in darkneſs, had confined itſelf 
to the acknowledging a ſupreme Being under thoſe 
images, could we with juſtice have loaded her with re- 
proaches? The mind which created the world was 
adored by 8 7 grate it governed the ſeas under the 
name of Neptune, the air under the emblem of Juno, 
and the fields under that of Pan; it was the god of ar- 
mies under the name of Mars: they gave life and bod 
to all the attributes: Jupiter was in truth their ſole det- 
ty: that golden chair, with which he lifted up gods 
and men, was a — = of a ſupreme Being, the 
ſovereign of the univerſe. The vulgar, it is true, were 
deceived; but of what conſequence are the vulgar to 
us ? 

It is a common queſtion, how the magiſtrates of 
Greece and Rome could ſuffer thoſe very deities that 
were worſhipped in their temples to be turned into ridi- 
cule on their ſtages? In this we proceed upon a falſe 
ſuppoſition: it was not the gods who were turned into 
ridicule on the theatre, but the follies and abſurdities at- 
tributed to theſe gods by thoſe who had corrupted the 
ancient mythology. The conſuls and 'pretors were not 
at all offended to fee the people diverted on the theatres 
with the ftory of the two Sofias ; but they could never 
have ſuffered their poets to have attacked the worthip 
of Jupiter and 1 in the preſence of the people. 
Thus there are a thouſand things which ſeem ridiculous 
to us, which are by no means ſo in themſelves. I have 
ſeen on the theatre of a nation juſtly celebrated for 
learning and good fenſe, adventures which were drawn 
frem the Golden Legend ; ſhall we therefore fay, that 
this nation permits the objects of religion to be infulted ? 
There is no danger the world ſhould become Pagans 
for having ſeen at Paris the opera of Proferpine, or for 
having ſeen at Rome the marriage of Plyche, painted 
by Raphael, in one of the pope's palaces. Fable ſerves 
to form the taſte, but, at the ſame time, without any 
danger of making converts to idolatry. \ 

The beautiful fables of antiquity have this further 
advantage over hiftory, which is, that they exhibit a 
morality which acts on the ſenſes : they are fo _ ; 
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ſons of virtue ; whereas all hiſtory is but a relation of 
ſucceſsful crimes. In fable, Jupiter deſcends to puniſh 
a Lycaon and a Tantalus ; but, in hiſtory, our Lyca- 
ons and our Lantalus's are the Gods who ſway all hu- 
man affairs. Baucis and Philemon obtain their requeſt, 
and their cottage is turned into a temple : our Baucis 
and Philemon have their ide-pots ſold by the tax- 
| xi which, in Ovid, are into gold and 
ver. 


I know how capable hiſtory is of inſtructing us; I 
even know the neceſſity of that ſtudy ; but yet it ſtands 
very much in need of tome foreign aid, to be able to 
furniſh us with the rules of a prudent and virtuous be- 
haviour. I could with thoſe who know nothing of po- 
litics but what they have from books, would endeavour 
to ? in their remembrance theſe verſes of Cor- 
* ; 


Les exemples recens ſuffiraient pour inſtruire; 
Si par ['exemple ſeul on dewvait ſe conduire ; 
Mais fouvent I un ſe perd aù I autre Seft ſauve, 
Et par o# un perit un autre eff * 


I want not for recent examples to inſtruct me, if 
we ought to direct our conduct aright by example 
only. But how often do we ſee that the ſtep which 
faves one man ſhall ruin another. 


Henry VIII. who tyrannized over his parliaments, his 
miniſters, and his wives, and indeed over the purſes 
and conſciences of his le, lived and died in e; 
whereas the good and brave Charles I. loſt his life on a 
ſcaffold. Our admirable heroine t of Anjou 

ives battle twelve different times to the Engliſh, the 
jects of her huſband, but in vain. William III. ex- 
pels James II. out of his kingdom, in a manner, with- 
out drawing the ſword. In our own days, we have 
ſeen the imperial family of Perſia cut off, and aliens 
ſeat themſelves on their throne. For ſuch as look no 
further than events, hiſtory ſeems to be an accuſation 


of providence, and thoſe beautiful fables to be its juſti 
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gcation. One thing is evident, which is, that in theſe 
we find the uſeful and the pleafing happi'y blended. 
Thoſe who are able to contribute nothing of either are 
they who declaim againſt fables. Let us leave fuch 
folks alone to rail tilt they are weary ; and, in the 
mean time, we will ſometimes read Ovid, as well as 
Titus Livius, and Rapin Thoiras. It is good taſte 
which gives the preference, whilſt the contrary conduct 
is that of a gloomy and an iil-natured fanaticiſm. 


Tous les Arts font amis, ainſi qu ili ſont divins : 
Qui weut les ac barer elt loin de les connaitre. 
L'bifteire nous apprend ce que /ont les humains ; 


La fable ce qu'ils daivent fire, 


The union of the arts is as evident as their divine 
original; and he who attempts to ſeparate them 
knows little of them. Hiſtory teaches us what man- 
kind are; Fable what they ought to be. 


RELATION 
CONCERNING A WHITE NEGRO, 
Brought to Paris from Africa in 1744. 


HAVE ſeen, not long ſince, at Paris, a little crea- 
ture, as white as ſnow, with a noſe and mouth 
ſhaped like thoſe of the negroes, and having, like 
them, ſhort curly wool on his head, but much finer, 
and of the moſt ſhining whiteneſs. His eye-laſhes and 
eye-brows are of the ſame wool, but not curled ; his 
eye-lids are ſo long as to hinder him from diſcovering 
the pupil of the eye when he lifts them up, which pu- 
pil is perfectly orbicular. His eyes are above all ex- 
— 4 ſingular: the iris is red, ſomething inclined to 
a roſe colour; the pupil, which with us, and indeed 
almoſt all others of the human ſpecies, is in him of a 
very bright yellow. And inſtead of having an aperture 
in the iris, as both whites and negroes have, he has a 

8 yellow 
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yellow tranſparent membrane, through which he re- 
ceives the light. From whence it follows, that all his 
countrymen muſt fee objects in a very different manner 
from that in which we behold them; and if there 
ſhould chance to be a Newton among them, he would 
eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of optics entirely different from that 
of ours. They look exactly as the crabs go, that is, 
always fide-long ; and are all of them ſquint-eyed from 
their mother's womb : by this means they have the ad- 
vantage of ſeeing on both fides at once, and have a dou- 
ble axis of viſion, whilſt the fineſt eyes in this country 
have no more than one. But then they cannot bear 
the light of the ſun, and never ſee well excepting in the 
twilight. Nature has probably deſtined them to paſ 
their days in dens. They have, moreover, much longer 
and narrower ears than we. This creature is called a 
man, becauſe he is endowed with ſpeech, has memory, 
ſomething like what we call reaſon, aud a kind of hu- 
man countenance, . 

This race of men inhabit the interior part of Africa: 
the Spaniards call them Albinos. Their chief abode is 
near the kingdom of Loango. I cannot find out how 
Voſſius came to call them lepers. That which I faw at 
the Hotel de Bretagne had a very ſmooth ſkin, and ex- 
ceedingly delicate, free from tetters or ſpeckles. This 
| ſpecies is much more deſpiſed by the negroes, than the 
negroes are by us; and they can never find in their 
hearts to forgive them for having a pair of red eyes, 
and their little oily ſkin that is not as un: as on 
They paſs with the for an inferior ſpecies, made 
to be their flaves. When a negro — debaſe his 
nature by ſtooping ſo low as to make love to one of 
this ſpecies, he becomes the jeſt of all the other ne- 
2 A female negro convicted of this baſe alliance, 

omes the reproach of both court and city. I have 
fince learned from travellers worthy of credit, and who 
have been inveſted with very great truſts in the Eaſt- 
Indies, that ſome of this race have been tranſported to 
Madagaſcar, to the ifle of Bourbon, and to Pondicher- 
ry. There is no example, they told me, of their liv- 
ing beyond the age of five and twenty. I am at a loſs 


o 
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to ſay whether we ought to wiſh them joy or to condole 
with them on this occaſion, 

It is but a few years ſince we found out that any ſuch 
ſpecies had a being. They had tranſported one of theſe 
diminutive creatures called White Moors into America. 
We find in the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
that Mr. Helvetius had been told of it, but nobody 
would give credit to the relation: for where we are apt 
blindly to believe every abſurdity, to make amends, we 
are commonly equally diftruſttul of what is natural. 
The firſt time the Europeans were told of x kind of 
men as black as moles, it is extremely probable there 
was a violent fit of laughter, as there was ſince, when 
we were told of ſuch a thing as the antipodes. How 1s 
it poſſible, faid they, there thould be women that bave 
not white ſkins? We have, fince that, become famili- 
arized to the varieties of nature. It has been diſcover- 
ed to have been the will of providence to make men 
with a black membrane and woolly heads in temperate 
climates ; to place white people under the line; to 
bronze over the inhabitants of the Eaſt and Welt In- 
dies ; to give a quite different figure to the Chineſe than 
tous; and to place the pigmies of Lapland in the next 
country to that of the tall Swedes. 

In ſhort, we now diſcoyer a new richneſs in nature, 
a ſpecies which reſembles ours no more than a pointer 
does a greyhound. There is probably yet another ſpe- 
cies in thoſe parts adjacent to the Terra Auftralis. 
Hence then we ſee mankind are more favoured of Hea- 
ven than we at firſt imagined. It would have really 
been a melancholy affair had there been ſo many ſpecies 
of monkeys, and but one of men. It is certainly a 
thouſand pities that ſo perfect an animal as man ſhould 
be ſo little diverſified, and that we are able as yet to 
count no more than five or fix ſpecies, while there is ſo 
charming a variety amongſt the brutes. It is excged- 
ing probable ſome one of the ſpecies of two-legged ani- 
mals without feathers may have periſhed, as has un- 
doubtedly happened to many other kinds of creatures. 
This which we call White Moors is very far from being 
numerous: it would be no very difficult affair to anni- 
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hilate the whole ſpecies; and were we to continue the 
peopling our convents in Europe, and the depopulating 


the globe, to be able to tell who is the king, I can 


harcly think our wretched ſpecies can hold out many 
vears longer. 

Jam told for certain that theſe White Moors are a 
very haughty race; they imagine themſelves peculiarly 
favoured of Heaven: that they are filled with a holy 
horror of ſuch men as have the misfortune to have 
black hair or black wool on their heads, ſuch as do not 
ſquint, or whoſe ears are curtailed of their juſt ampli- 
tude, They bave an opinion the whole univerſe was 
created for the White Moors; that ſome time ſince there 
have happened to them a few flight misfortunes ; bu: 
that all will be well again, ard that one day they will 
become the maſters of thoſe black negroes, as well as 
the whites, who are curſed of God to all eternity. 
Poſſibly they may be deceived ; but ſhould we take it 
into our heads to imagine ourſelves of greater conſe- 


quence than they, we are certainly altogether as egregi- 
ouſly deceived *, 


ON WIT. 


PERSON who had a competent knowledge of 
the human heart being aſked his opinion of a 
tragedy that was about to be performed, made anſwer, 
that there was ſuch a deal of wit in the piece, that he 
very much doubted of its ſucceſs. ** What!“ ſays one, 
can that be a fault in an age in which every one aims 
at being witty ; and write ouly to ſhew that they are ſo; 
and in which the public applauds even the falſeſt 

thoughts, 


® It is not a very eaſy matter to diſcern the author's real defign 
in this eſſay upon a white moor, If he intends it as © ſatire upon 
mankind in general, or any particular race, or ſect, or ſociety, 
we cannot pretend to explain his alluſions ; but if he really thioks 
there is a nation of theſe white moors, he is miſtaken. A whice 
moor is nothing but a /#ſus nature, which happens perhaps once 
in a century, in the ſame manner as an hermaphrodite, or à mon- 


ſtrous birth. 
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thoughts, provided they are brilliant ones; moſt aſſur- 
edly, they will applaud it one day, and condemn it the 
next.” 

What is commonly called wit is ſometimes a new ſi- 
mile, and ſometimes a delicate alluſion, In one place, 
it is the abuſe of a word, which is offered to the reader 
under one ſenſe, and which he is to underſtand in one 
quite Cifferent. Now it is a delicate relation between 
two uncommon ideas ; then it is an extraordinary meta- 
phor ; a tearch after ſomething that an object does not 
preſent at firſt ſight, but that yet may be found in it; 
the art either of uniting two things naturally very di- 
ſtant, or of dividing two things, which feem naturally 
conneQed, or to place them in oppoſition to each 
other; that of ſaying only half one's thoughts, that the 
reader may have the pleaſure to find out the other half 
himſelf: in ſhort, 1 thould mention all the different 
ways of making our wit known, had I more of it my- 
ſelf vet all theſe brijliants (for I do not ſpeak of mock- 
brilliants) are very ſeldom, if ever, ſufferable in a ſeri- 
ous work, or in ſuch as ought to intereft us. The rea- 
fon is, that it is then the author who appears, whereas 
the public defires never to fee any — but the hero. 
Now this hero is always either in a paſſion or in danger. 
Neither danger nor paſſion ſeek after wit. Priam and 
Hecuba would not have made epigrams when Troy was 
in flames, and their children butchered before their faces. 
Dido does not vent her ſighs in madrigals, v hilſt run- 
ning towards the funeral pile on which the is to give 
herſelf the fatal blow. Demoſthenes does not make 
uſe of pretty thoughts when he is ſtirring up the A- 
thenians to war ; had he done fo, he had been a rheto- 
rician, or a declaimer, whereas le was a ſtateſman. - 

The art of the admirable Racine is infinitely beyond 


What is called wit; but had Pyrrhus always exprefled 
himſelf in ſuch a ſtile as this, 


Vaincu, chargé de fers, de regrets couſumt, 
Bril? de plus de feux que je nen allumai, 


Helas ! fus je jamais ft cruel que vous Þetes ? 


A fetter'd 
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A fetter'd captive, and a vanquiſh'd wretch, 
A prey to all the pangs of heart-felt grief, 

| _— with flames more fierce than thoſe my rage 
Ki in falling Troy; ſay, was I cer 
So cruel, ſo obdutate as thou art? 


Or, was Oreſtes continually crying, 
Que les Scythes ſont moins cruels qu Hermione. 


Een ſavage Scythians are more gentle far 
Than is Hermione: of 


Theſe two characters had never produced any effect on 
the audience: they would have perceived that n, 
which is real, very rarely amuſes itſelf with ſuch com- 
pariſons, and that there is very little connection between 
the flames which conſumed Troy, and thoſe of Pyrrbus ; 
between the Scythians, who offered up human victims, 
and Hermione, who had no paſlion for Oreftes. Cinna, 


ſpeaking of Pompey, ſays, 


Le Ciel choifit ſa mort, pour ſervir dignement 
Dune marque iter nelle à ce grand changement ; 
Et devait cet honneur aux Manes dun tel homme, 
Demporter avec eux la libert# de Rome. 


His death was fix'd on by the righteous gods, 
As the moſt glorious mark, the fureft monument, 
To lateſt ages, of this wondrous change : 
Reſfolv'd, in honour to the hero's ſhade, 

That Roman freedog ſhould with him expire. 


This 2 is certainly very ſplendid; there is a 
great deal of wit in it, and ns. 4 certain grandeur 
which dazzles at firſt fight. I am ſure theſe verſes, 
pronourced with that enthuſiaſm of expreſſion, and the 
addreſs of an able actor, could not fail of applauſe ; but 
I am alto ſure, that were the of Cinna to be 
all written in the ſame taſte, it would not have becn 


performed 
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D of time. And, to ſpeak the 

truth, why ſhould Heaven teſolve to do honour to 

Pompey by making his countrymen ſlaves after his 

death? the contrary had been much more conſiſtent 

with probability; and the name of Pompey ought ra- 

ther to have endeavoured to obtain of Heaven the per- 

petuating that liberty for which we ſuppoſe he both 
fought and died. 

What muſt a work, filled with ſuch and 
far-fetched thoughts, really be? how ſuperior to all 
— dazzling ideas are fuch ſimple and natural verſes as 

? ' 


Cinna, ru t'en ſouviens, & veux maſſaſſiner! 


Soyons amis, Cinna, Ceft moi qui t en convie. 


This Cinnd thou remembereſt, and would'ſt kill me! 
Yet we'll be friends; it is Auguſtus aſks it. 


This is by no means what is called wit: it is the ſub- 
lime and the ſimple, in the union of which two qualities 
all true beauty conſiſts. | 

When Antiochus ia Rhedogune, ſpeaking of his mi- 
fireſs who leaves him, after having made him the baſe 
propoſal to murder his mother, fays, 


Elke fuit, mais en Parthe, en nous pergant le cœur. 
She flies, but, like the Parthian, flying wounds. 


Antiochus is aſſuredly very witty ; this is really compo- 
ling an epigram on Rhodogune; he makes a very inge- 
nous comparitun between the laſt words ſhe utters on 
her going away, and the arrows which the Parthians, in 
their flight, ſhot back againſt their purſuers. Bur it is 
not his iniſtreſs s leaving him, but the propoſal of killing 
his mother, which is ſhocking: whether 
went or ſtayed, Antiochus is equally love-fick ; but if 
the had not gone away, there would have been no room 
for this wretched epigram. 
| I have 
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I have choſen to draw theſe examples from the bef 
authors, on purpoſe that they might on that account 
have the greater weight. I omit pointing out the trivi. 
al points, and the playing upon words, whereof we ca- 
fily diſcover the blemiſh. There is no perſon who doe; 
not burſt out in a fit of laughter, when, in the Golden 
Fleece, Hipſipile ſays to Medea, alluding to her en- 
chantments, i 


- 


Te wai que des attraits, & vous aver des charmes. 
have but beauty, you're poſſeſs'd of charms. 


Corneille found the theatre, and indeed every ſpecies of 
compoſition, infeted with ſuch puerilities, in which 
he very rarely indulges himſelf, I have no intention in 
this place to take notice of any ftrokes of wit, bu: 
ſuch only as might be admitted elſewhere, and which 
are altogether faulty in the ſerious. We might appiy 
to the authors who make uſe of them theſe words of 
Plutarch, as they are trauſlated by Amiot, with the 
ſimplicity peculiar to him: Tu tien ſans propos, beau- 
coup de bons propos. 

I remember to have ſeen one of theſe ſplendid 
thoughts quoted as a model in many works of taſte, 
and even in the late Mr. Rollin's Treatiſe on Study. 
This paſſage is extracted from that beautiful funeral 
oration on the great Turenne, compoſed by Flechier. 
It is true, Flechier in this oration almoſt equals the ſub- 

lime Boſſuet, whom I have formerly called, and fti!] do 
call, the eloquent perſon among fo many elegant writ- 
ers; but I am of opinion the ge I am ſpeaking of 
would hardly have been made of by the biſhop of 
Meaux. It 1s this: 


Puiſſances, ennemies de la France, vous vive, © 
 Peſprit de la charits Chretienne minterdit de fair? 
aucun ſoubait pour votre mart, fc. mais Vous Vives : 
ef je plains dans cette chaire un wertueux Capitaine 
dont les intentions i taient pures, &fc, 1 

e 
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Ye Powers, enemies to France, yet ſurvive, 
and the ſpirit of Chriſtian charity forbids me to form 
a wiſh for your deaths, &c. Yes, you ſurvive, 
whilſt I appear in this place to perform the mournful 
office of lamenting a virtuous general, whoſe inten- 
tions were undefiled and pure, &c. | 


Such an apoſtrophe might have been ſeaſonable eno 

at Rome, in the time of the civil war after the mur 

of Pompey, or in London after that of Charles I. as 
the ſubject then would have related to the intereſts of 
Pompey and Charles I. But is it conſiſtent with de- 
cency, artfully to expreſs from the pulpit a wiſh for the 
death of the eniperor, the king of Spain, and the 
eleQors, and to put them in the balance with the ge- 
neral of a king with whom they were then at war? 
ought the intentions of a captain, which could only be 
the ſerving his prince, to be compared with the political 
intereſts of crowned heads, againſt whom he was em- 
ployed ? what ſhould we' have faid of a German who 
ſhould have wiſhed for the death of the king of France, 
becauſe count Merci, whoſe intentions were pure, hap- 
pened to be killed? Why * then has this paſſage been 
commended on every occaſion by all the rhetoriciang ? 
The reaſon is, that this figure is naturally beautiful and 
pathetic ; but they forget to examine the ſubſtance and 
fitneſs of the ſentiment it contained. Plutarch would 
have told Flechier, Tu as tenu ſans propor, un tres-beau 
propos. 

] return to the paradox I have been advancing ; that 
all thoſe glittering thoughts to which men have given 
the appellation of wit, ought never to have been ad- 
mitted into great works, compoſed for the inſtruction 
of the public, or calculated to move the paſſions. [ 
would not even ſtick to ſay, they ought to be baniſhed 
from our operas. Muſic expreſſes the paſſions, the ſen- 


* Flechier copied one half of his funeral oration on marſhal 
Turenne from that which 7 biſhop of Grenoble, had 
written on one of the d kes of Savoy. This paſſage, which was 
extremely proper for a ſuvereign, is by no means fo for a ſubject. 


* 
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timents, and the images: but what accents are able 10 
expreſs an epigram? Quinault has formerly been ſome- 
times — yet he was always natural. 

Of all our operas, that which is the moſt loaded with 
ornaments, or rather filled with this affeQation of ept- 
gram, is the Ballet du Triomphe des Arts, compoſed by 
a very worthy perſon, who thought always in a very 
delicate and ingenious manner, and who expteſſed hin- 
ſelf with equal elegance; but who, by the abuſe of 
this talent, has contributed ſomewhat to the downfal of 
letters, after thoſe happy days under Louis XIV. In 
this ballad, where Pygmalion gives life to bis ſtatue, he 
tells her, 


Vos premiers moutemens ont 616 de m' aimer. 
And your firſt movements were of love to me. 


I remember to have heard this verſe admired in my 
youth by certain perſons. But who does not perceive 
that the motions of the body of the ſtatue are here con- 
founded with the motions of the heart, and that in no 
ſenſe this phraſe makes good French ? but is a point 
a mere witticiſm? How is it poſſible a perſon who had 
ſo much wit ſhould yet want ſenſe to retrench thoſe florid 
and dazzling faults? the man who deſpiſed and tranſlated 
Homer, and in his tranflation thought he correQed him, 
and who, by abridging him, thought he had made hin 
poſſible to be read, takes it into his head likewiſe to 
make Homer witty. This perſon, whilit he makes 
Achilles ſeemingly reconciled to the Greeks, who are 
now ready to revenge his quarrel, makes the whole 
camp cry out: | 


Due ne vaincra-t-il point? il u vaincu lui- mi me 
He ſure muſt conquer who ſubdued himſelf. 
He muſt have been deeply in love with this falſe wit to 


cauſe an army of fifty thouſand mea to expreſs them- 
elves by a point. = 0 
| lis 
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This of the imagination, theſe pretty turns, 
theſe Sx theſe gaities, theſe ſhort ſmart ſentences, 
theſe ingenious familiar expreſſions, men are fo prodigal 
of at preſent, are only proper for trivial works, which 
are calculated for mere amutement* The part of the 
Louvre by Pertault is at once ſimple and majeſtic. A 
cabinet may admit of little ornaments. Be as witty as 
you pleaſe, or even as you can be, in light copies of 
verſes, in a ſcene of a comedy, that is neither filled 
with paſſion, nor what we call fimple nature, in a 
compliment, in ſome ſhort novel, or ina letter in which 
you would communicate your good humour to your 
tiiend. 

Far from finding fault with Voiture for admitting wit 
into his letters, I am, on the contrary, of opinion, that 
he is not witty enough, though he was eternally ſtrain- 
ing after it. Dancing-maſters are faid to make a bow 
with the worſt grace of any people, becauſe they aim at 
doing it better than any body elſe. I fancy thiz is ex- 
actly Voiture's caſe. His beſt letters are ſtudicd ; we 
perceive it has coſt him a great deal of labour to find out 
what offers itſelf of its own accord to count Antony Ha- 
milton, to madam de SeEvigne, and to many other la- 
dies, who write ſuch trifles with the greateſt eaſe, bet- 
ter than Voiture could with prodigious efforts. Deſ- 

eaux, who ventured to compare Voiture to Horace, 
in his firſt ſatires, changed his opinion, after his taſte 
had been ripened by age. I know it is of ſmall impor- 
tance to mankind, whether he is, or is not, of an ele- 
vatedigenius; whether he has written only a few let- 
ters that can be called pretty, or whether all his plea- 
fantry ought to paſs for ſo many models. But perſons 
who love and cultivate the arts, are often particular! 
careful in examining what the reſt of the world is apt 
to look upon with the greateſt indifference. 'Tafte is, to 
the full, as neceſſary to us in the purſuit of literature, 
as it is to the ladies in matters of dreſs; ard provided 
we do not make our opinions a party affair, methinks 
we may boldly fay that there are few things that can be 


called excellent in Voiture, and that Marot might very 
ealily be reduced to a few Eber. 
- 


I would 


I would not, from what I have faid, be underſtood a 
deſiring to derogate from the reputation they have ac- 
quired ; on the contrary, I would endeavour to let it 
be known exactly by what means they have acquired 
the reputation they enjoy, and what thoſe true beauties 
are which have, in ſome meaſure, made their faults 
paſs uncenſuted. We ought to know what is worthy 
our imitation, and what we ought to ſhun ; and this i; 
properly what ought to be the fruit of a careful ſtudy of 
the belles — This is the conduct Horace * 
when he examined Lucius like a true critic. Horace, 
by ſo.doing, made himſelf enemies; but even his ene- 
mies were improved by the inſtructions he gave them. 
| This defire to ſhine, and to ſay what has. been already 
ſaid by others, after a new manner, is the ſource of 
novelty in expreſſions, as it -is of far-fetched thoughts. 
An author who is inca of ſhining by a thought, 
would make himſelf taken notice of by an expreſſion, 
This is the reaſon why it has been lately attempted to 
ſubſtitute amabilitꝭs inftead of agrimens, negligemment 
for negligence, badiner les amours in place of badiner 
"avec les. amours. There are an hundred ſuch atfectc d 
expreſſions. Were we to continue corrupting the lan- 
uage in this manner, that ſpoken by Boſſuet, Racine, 
ſcal, Corneille, Boileau, and Fenelon, would foon 
become cbſolete. Why rejeQ- an expreſſion which is in 
uſe, to wake room for another fignifying exactly the 
ſame thing? A new word is pardonable only when it 
4s abſolutely neceſſary, intelligible, and ſonorous ; we 
are under a neceſſity of coining ſuch in phyſics : a new 
_ diſcovery, or a new machine, demands a new term. 
But are there any new diſcoveries made in the human 
heat? is there any other ſublime than that of Cornc ille 
and Boſſuet? are there any other paſſions, beſides thoſe 
which have been treated by Racine, or excited by 
Quinault ? is there any Gofſpel-morality different from 
that.of Bourdaloue ? | 
Thoſe who condemn our language as not being ſufh- 
-  ciently copious, may be ſuppoſed to have met with ſome- 
ching like ſterility ; but then it is in themſelves 2 Ken 


werba 
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verba ſequuntur, When we are full of any idea, when 
a juſt and warm imagination fully poſſeſſes a thought, it 
then iſſues from the brain, ready arrayed in proper ex- 
prefſions, in the ſame manner as Minerva ſprung, fully 
armed from that of Jupiter. I am ſenſible this fimile 
might juſtly ſeem. miſplaced, at leaſt in another work ; 
but you will pardon it in a letter. In a word, the con- 
cluſion I draw from what has been ſaid is, that we muſt 
not ſeek after either thoughts, turns, or expreſſions ; 
and that art, in every great work, conſiſts in reaſoning 
juſtly, but without making uſe of too many arguments; 
in painting well, but without painting every thing; in 
moving the „ but without being always endea- 
vouring to ſhake the ſoul. Here is certainly a world 
of good counſel ;. but have I always followed the 
doctrine I preach ? Alas! no 
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Faacuenr of a LETTER 
On a very uſeful Cuſtom which prevails in Holland. 


T is to be wiſhed that thoſe who govern nations 
would imitate artiſts. As ſoon as it is known in 
London that a new ſtuff is made in France, they are 
ſure to counterfeit it: Why is not a ſtateſman equally 
defirous to eſtabliſh in his own country a falutary law 
taken from a foreign nation ? we have arrived, at length, 
at the ſecret of making china- ware of an equal - 
neſs to that made in China. Let us learn the ſecret of 
imitating the good we obſerve practiſed among our 
neighbours, and let our neighbours profit by what they 
ſee excellent among us. : 

There are private perſons who raiſe in their gardens 
the fruits which nature had appointed only io ripen 
under the line. We have a thouſand wiſe laws, and a 
thouſand excellent cuſtoms at our very doors ; theſe are 
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the fruits we ought to raiſe in our country ; theſe are 
the trees we ought to tranſplant ; they will thrive in 
every climate, and will proſper in every foil. The 
moſt ſalutary law, the moſt excellent cuſtom, and the 
moſt uſeful | have ever ſeen is in Holland. When two 
perſons are about to enter upon a law-ſuit, they are 
firft obliged to go before a tribunal of reconciling 
judges, called the Peace-makers. If the parties happen 
to bring with them a lawyer and à counſellor, the firſt 
thing done is to ſend thoſe gentlemen about their buſi- 
nels, as we take off the wood from a fire we want to 
extinguiſh. The Peace-makers tell the parties, You 
are certainly great fools to ſpend your money to procure 
your own run; we will bring you to an accommodation 
without coſting you one farthing.” If the rage of chi- 
cane happens to be too violent in our parties, they put 
them off to another day, in order that time may ſoften 
and mitigate the ſymptoms of their diforder ; after 
the expiration of which time the judges ſummon them 
before them a ſecond and a third time. If their folly is 
of the incurable fort, they promiſe them they will con- 
ſent to their hazing their cauſe tried in a court of juſtice, 
in the ſame manner as we abandon an incurable member 
to the ſurgeon and then the law has its courſe. 

There is no neceſſity to make long declamations, or 
to calculate how much it would be for the advantage 
of humanity, were this law univerſally adopted. And 
beſides, I am by no means defirous to follow the traces 
of the abbe de St. Pierre, whoſe projects a certain mi- 
nifter, and a man of ſenſe, called The dreams of a tvor- 
thy man. I know that if a private perſon of integtity 
and good ſenſe, cffers a prop oſal for the public good, it 
too often happens that he is abuſed or laughed at for his 
pains. * What meddling fellow is this,” ſome will fay, 
* who pretends to make us happier than we chooſe 0 
be ? and goes about to reform abuſes by which ſo many 
people get their living?“ What reply can be made to 
this ? for my part I know of none. 


A LETTER 


FTT. 
ON THE 
Inconveniences attached to the Profeſſion of 
Sd EF 3 © R-% 


OUR vocation, my dear le Fevre, is too plainly 

marked out by nature to be able to refit it. The 
bee muſt needs make honey, the filk-worm ſpin, Mr. 
Reaumur muſt diſſect them, and you ſing their labours. 
You will be a poet and a man of letters, not ſo much 
by your own choice as by that of nature. But you are 
much deceived in thinking that tranquillity will be your 
lot. The road of literature, and, above all, of genius, 
is yet more thorny than that of fortune. If you have 
the misfortune to be only an indifferent poet, which I 
am far from believing, here is nothing before you but 
repentance- whilſt you live. If 2— you are 


then ſure to be ſurrounded with enemies; in a word, 


you walk on the brink of a precipice, with contempt 
on one hand, and hatred on the other. 

„But what,” you will tell me, can it be I 
ſhould be hated and perlecuted merely for having writ- 
ten a good poem, a play that has had a run, or com- 
piled a hiitory with approbation, or ſot having ſought to 
improve my own mind, or to contribute to the inſtruction 
of others?” But, admitting you have compoſed an 
excellent work, are you aware that you muſt abandon 
the repoſe of your ſtudy, in order to make your appli- 

N 4 cation 


This letter ſeems to have been written in 1732, as the author 
had, about that time, taken into his houſe the young man called 


Mr. le Fevre, to whom it is addreſſed, He is ſaid to have been 


of a very promiſing genius, very learned, and to have written 
lome extreme preity verſes. He died the {awe year, 


— 
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cation to the liceuſer ? If his way of thinking happens 
to differ from yours, if he chances not to be your friend's 
friend, if he is in the intereſt of your rival, or if he is 
your rival himſelf, it will be more difficult for you to 
obtain a privilege, than for a man who has not the pro- 
tection of the women to get a place at court. At 
length, after a year ſpent in applications and refuſals, 
your work is printed ; then it is you are obliged eithcr 
to lay the Cerberus's of literature aſleep, or engage 
them to bark in your favour. There are always three 
or four literary gazetres in France, as many in Holland ; 
theſe are ſo many different factions. The bookſellers, 
whole property theſe journals are, have an intereſt in 
their being ſatirical ; and thoſe who write in them are 
brought to humour the avarice of the book- 
ſeller, and the ill nature of the public. Are you defirous 
to ſet theſe trumpets of fame ſounding, do you pay 
ur court to writers, patrons, abbes, doctors, and 
— all your cares will not avail, but ſome jour- 
nalift or other will mangle your reputation. You an- 
ſwer him ; he replies; you have a paper-war carried 
on before the public, who condemns both parties alike 
to ridicule. 

The matter is ftill worſe if you happen to write for 
the ſtage ; you begin with appearing before the areo- 
pagus of a ſcore of pleaders, a body whole profeſſion, 
though both uſeful and diverting, is, notwithſtanding, 
ſullied by the unjuſt but irrevocable cruelty of the public. 
This unhappy ſtate of contempt in which they are, ir- 
ritates them. In you they behold a client, and laviſh 
on you all that contempt with which they themſelves are 
covered. You await your doom from them ; they fit in 
judgment on your merits ; and, at length, undertake to 
— — your piece. One fooliſh wit in the pit is enough 
to damn all your hopes. Does it ſucceed ? That farce, 


called the Italian Co „that of the Foire, will parody 
you ; and a ſwarm of libels are publiſhed to prove to 
© you, that you ſhould not in juſtice have met with any 
ſucceſs. Some of the pretenders to learning, who 
neither underſtand Greek, nor read what is publiſhed in 
French, deſpiſe, or, at leaſt, affect to deſpiſe you. - 
ou 
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You carry your book to ſome lady of the court, and» 
as you go, tremble for fear ſhe ſhould give it to her 
woman, who will make papers for her hair of it; and 
the lacquey, all bedaubed with lace, who is keeper of 
the book of luxury, inſults your dreſs, which is the li- 
very of indigence. | 

fo ſhort, I will ſuppoſe that the fame of your works 
may have forced envy herſelf ſometimes to acknow- 
ledge you are not without your ſhare of merit. This 
is the utmoſt you can expect hilſt living; but you will 
pay dearly for this condeſcenſion, and have nothing to 
ook for but perpetual perſecution. You will have libels 
imputed to you, which you have never ſo much as read; 
verſes for which you entertain the moſt ſovereign con- 
tempt ; and ſentiments to which you are an utter ſtran- 
get you will be compelled to eſpouſe a party, or elſe 

ve all parties unite in a body againſt you. 

There are in Paris a number of thofe little ſocieties, 
in which ſome woman preſides, who in the decline of 
her beauty begins to exhibit the firſt dawning of her 
wit. One or two of the men of letters are the fiſt 
members of this little kingdom. Should you negle& 
getting yourſelf admitted in quality of a courtier, you 
are ſure of being held as a declared enemy, and are ac- 
cordingly allowed no quarter. In the mean while, in 
fpite of all your merit, you grow old in the midſt of 

der and wretchedneſs ; thoſe places which are deſ- 
tined for men of letters, are given to thoſe who can beſt 
cabal, and not to thoſe who are only recommended b 
their talents: and ſome pedagogue, by means of his 
pupil's mother, ſhall obtain a place to which you dare 
not ſo much as lift up your eyes; and the paraſite of 
ſome courtier carry an employ from you for which you 
are extremely well qualified. 

Should chance lead you into one of thoſe companies, 
in which ſome one of the authors who have been damn- 
ed by the public bappens to be, or one of thoſe half- 
learned, who have not even merit ſufficient to be ranked 
among the middling authors, but who has a place, or 
who may have thruſt himſelf into ſome public office; 
you will ſoon perceive by the ſuperiority which he af- 
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feQs to have over you, that you are in the very loweſt 
claſs of mankind. chat l * 

After forty years labour, you reſolve to ſeek, by 
means of intriguing, after what is never given to merit 
alone, and you make intereſt, as others do, to be ad- 
mitted into the French academy, and to be allowed to 
pronounce with a heſitating voice, at your reception, a 
compliment, which next day will be forgotten for ever. 
This French academy is the ſecret object of the vows of 
every man of letters; it is a miſtreſs againſt whom they 
are perpetually making ſongs and epigrams, till they 
have obtained her favours, and whom they neglect the 
next moment after fruition. 

It is no wonder they ſhould be deſirous of being ad- 
mitted into a ſociety in which there are always ſome 
perſons of merit, and from whom they expect, though 
with little reaſon, to find protection. But you may per- 
haps aſk me, why yo le ſay all the ill-oatured things in 
their power againſt this body, till ſuch time as they 
become members of it? and why the public, which 
ſhews ſufficient reſpect to the Aca of Sciences, uſes 
fo little ceremony with the French Academy ? The 
reaſon is, that the works of the French Academy are 
expoſed to the view of the public, whereas thoſe of 
the other are covered with a veil. Every Frenchman 
thinks he knows the language, and piques himſelf on 
his taſte ; but they rarely value themſelves on being 
thought natural philoſophers. The mathematics will 
always be a kind of myſtery to the bulk of the nation, 
and conſequently will always be an object of venera- 
tion. Algebraic equations afford no matter either for an 
epigram, tor a ſong, or for envy; but people judge 
with the utmoſt ſeverity thofe enormous collections of 
indifferent verſes, harangnes, and panegyrics, which 
are ſometimes as falſe as the eloquence with which they 
are accompanied. We are ſorry to fee the device ot 
Immortality at the head of ſo many declamations, which 
promiſe nothing that is likely to laſt for ever, but that 
oblivion to which they are condemaed. 

It is moſt certain that the French Academy might 
ſerve to fix the taſte of the nation, as will ere 
| | E mg 
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reading their remarks on the Cid ; the jealouſy of car- 
dinal Richlieu has, at leaſt, had this good effect. A 
few works in this kind would be of very great ſervice. 
We have looked for fuch theſe hundred years from the 
only body from whom they can proceed with any de- 
corum or advantage. Complaints have been made that 
half the academicians conſiſt of noblemen who never 
aſſiſt at their meetings, and that, among the remaining 
half, there are hardly to be found above nine or ten who 
give conſtant attendance. The academy is often ne- 
glected by its own members; and yet no ſooner does one 
of the forty die, but new candidates a ; 2a vacant 
bithopric could not occaſion more caballing ; they ride 
| to Verſailles; all the women are ſet to work as 
well as all the buſtling people; every ſpring is put in 
motion ; and often the only fruit of theſe tiations 13 
the making of enemies ; the chief cauſe of thoſe hor- 
rible couplets which have for ever undone the celebrated 
but unfortunate Rouſſeau, were owing to his failing of 
the place which he ſolicited in the Academy. Are you 
ſo fortunate as to carry the preference over all your ri- 
vals, your felicity preſently dwindles to a mere phan- 
tom; do you meet with a diſappointment, your afflition 
is then real. One might write theſe verſes on the tomb 
of moſt men of letters: 


Ci git au bord de Þ Hippocrine, 
n mortel longtems abuse. 
Pour vivre pauvre & meprise, 
Il fe donna bien de la peine. 


Here lies, by the Caſtalian brook, 
A victim to the love of fame, 

A world of pains this poet took 
To live in poverty and ſhame. 


What then is the drift of this long ſermon I have been 
making? Can it be to deter you from the purſuit of the 
road of literature ? | will not fo much oppoſe the courſe 
of deſtiny; all I mean by this is only to exhort you to 


patience. 
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A 
FRAGME N T 
ON THE 


Cauſes of the Corruption of STiLs. 


TE is a general complaint that eloquence is corrupted, 
though we have models in almoſt all the kinds. One 
of the grand defects of the preſent age, and which has 
moſt contributed to this decline, is the mixture of ftiles. 
It would ſeem we authors do not enough imitate the 
painters, who make it a conſtant rule never to join the 
attitudes of Calot tothe figures of Raphael. I bave ſeen 
ſome hiſtories, in other reſpects well enough written, 
and even dogmatical pieces, compoſed in the ſtile 
of the maß Sumer — — one has for- 
merly ſaid, we ought to write as we ſpeak; the 
meaning of which is certainly this, that we ought 
to write naturally. Irregularity, licentiouſneſs, incor- 
rectneſs, and even a hazarded ſtroke of wit, may be 
tolerated in a letter; becauſe a letter, which is ſup- 
poſed to be written without ſtudy or deſign, is of courſe 
an eaſy and careleſs compoſition; but when we 
ſpeak or write with an idea of reſpect, we are then ob- 
liged to confine ourſelves within the limits of decorum. 
Now, I aſk, whether there is any thing more deſerving 
of reſpect than the public ? | 

Is it allowable to ſay, in a mathematical work, “that 
2 geometrican, who would make fure of his falvation, 


ought to mount up to Heaven in a perpendicular line; 


that evaneſcent quantities fall to the ground from their 
ambition of aſcending too high ; that a feed that has 
been ſown with the wrong end in the ground is ſenſible 
of the trick that has been played it, and therefore riſes 
again in an upright poſture ; that were Saturn to perith, 
it would be his fifth and not his firſt ſatellite that would 
bill his place, becauſe kings always keep their imme- 
diate heirs at a diſtance ; that there is no vacuum in na- 

| | | tute 
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ture but in the pocket of a bankrupt; that Hercules 
was a natural philoſopher, and that to reſiſt a philoſo- 
pher of his ſtrength was a thing impoſſible? ; 
There are very excellent books infefted with this ble- 
miſh ; the ſource of this, ſo common a fault, proceeds, 
in my opinion, from that reproach of .pedantry that has 
long been made to authors, and with abundance of 
juſtice : In witium ducit culpæ fuga. It has been ſo 
often rung in people's ears, that they ought to write in 
the language of the beſt company, that the graveſt au- 
thors are grown witty ; and, in order to paſs with their 
readers for one accuſtomed to ſee good company, they 
ſay things worthy of the very worſt fort of company. 
They have atrempted to treat of the ſciences, in the 
ſame tone as Voiture talked to mademoiſelle Paulet 
about gallantry, without reflecting that Voiture himſelf 
has not hit the true taſte of this light way of writing, 
in which he was thought to have excelled ; for he often 
miſtook the falſe for delicate, as he did the affected 
ſtile for the natural. Pleafantry is never good in the 
ſcrious, becauſe it glances only on that fide of objects 
on which it is never viewed by the public ; it turns al- 
moſt perpetually on falſe relations, or on equivocal 
meanings ; from whence it comes that thofe who ſet up 
for profeſſed wits have commonly judgments equally 
falſe and ſuperficial. | 
I ſhould think we ought as little to mix ſtiles in poe 
as in proſe. That ſtile which is called Marotic has 
lately corrupted our poetry a little, by that extravagant 
mingle of expreſſions, at the ſame time creeping and 
noble, obfolete and modern; we ſometimes, in pieces 
of morality, hear the ſqueaking of Rabelai's whiſtle 
blended with the ſoſineſs of Horace's flute. 


faut parler Frangais : Boileau neut gu un langage : 
Son eſprit etait juſte, & fon file etait ſage. 

Sers-toi de ſes legons ; laifſe aux eſpr ts mal. fait: 
Cart de meraliſcr du ten de Rabelais. 


278 To 2 certain Urrer R Crx. 
We ſhould ſpeak plain ſenſe : Boileau had but one 
language. His wit was juſt, his ſtile grave and de- 
cent; obſerve his rules, and leave to left handed wits 
the unenvied art of moralizing in the groſs (tile of 
Rabelais. F 


I confeſs I was ſhocked to meet with: the following ex- 
pteſſions in a ſerious epiſtle. | | 


Des rimeurs diſlaquts, à qui le cerveau tinte, 
Plus amers qu aloe, & jus de cologuinte, 
Vices portant mit bef. Gem de tel acabit, 
Chifoniers, Oftrogots, marouſles que Dieu fit. 
De tous ces termes bas I entaſſement facile 


Deſhonore @ la fois le genie & le ſtile. 


To a certain Urr ER CLexx. 


June 20, 1733; 
SIR, ” 


I'NCE you are in a ſituation which enables you to 

8 do ſome ſervice to the belles lettres, let me entreat 
you not to clip fo cloſe the wings of our writers, nor 
reduce to the condition of barn-door fowls thoſe who, 
by uſing their beſt efforts, might one day become eagles ; 
a decent freedom elevates the mind, whilſt a ftate of 
flavery renders it degenerate and abject. Had there 
been a literary inquiſition at Rome, we had neither had 
a Horace, nor a Juvenal, nor even the philoſophical 
works of Cicero. Had Milton, Dryden, Pope, and 
Locke, not been free, England had been without either 
poets or philoſophers ; there is a certain Turkiſh deſpo- 
tiſm in 2 preſs ; and to confine it too much 
is equal to a prohibition. Be fatisfied with laying de- 
famatory libels under the ſevereſt reftraint, becauſe ſuch 
productions as theſe are real crimes. But whilſt men 
openly publiſh ſuch monſtrous collections of the moſt 
infamous ribaldry, and ſo many other pieces, equally 
deſerving our horror and contempt ; permit Bayle, _ 
| leaſt, 
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leaſt, to make his appearance in France, and let not the 
works of a perſon, who has done ſo much honour to 
our country, be rated as contraband 

You may perhaps tell me, that the magiſtrates who 
manage the literary cuſtum-houſe complain that there 
are too many books. This is much the fame as if the 
provoſt of the merchants at Paris ſhould fay there were 
too many commodities at marker. Let him buy that 
wants. An immenſe library is like the city of Paris, 
which contains very near eight hundred thouſand ſouls : 
now, you do not affociate with this prodigious multi- 
tude ; you chooſe out ſome ſelect — agreeable 
to your taſte and inclinations, and you change it, when- 
ever you grow tired of it. Books are uſed in much the 
ſame manner : we chooſe out ſome, by way of friends, 
from the multitude. There will ſtill be ſeven or eight 
hundred thouſand books of controverſy, and from fifteen 
to ſixteen thouſand romances, which you will never 
read, with a world of looſe periodical papers, which you 
may read once, and then throw into the fire. A man of 
taſte only reads the excellent authors; but = good ſtateſ- 
man will tolerate both kinds. 

The thoughts of men are become an important ob- 
je& in commerce. The bookſellers in Holland gain a 
million yearly, becauſe Frenchmen formerly had wit. A 
middling romance is, I am perfectly well aſſured, among 
books, what a fool, that would be thought a man of 
imagination, is in the world : people laugh at him, but 
yet they put up with him. This romance gives bread to 
the author who has compoſed it, to the bookſeller who 
vends it, together with the type-founder, printer, book - 
binder, hawker, and, laftly, the retailer of execrable 
wine, with whom all thoſe gentlemen lay out their mo- 
ney. This work will moreover ſerve for two or three 
hours amuſement to a few women, with whom novelty 
is the moſt effential quality in books, as it is in every 
thing elſe. Thus, contemptible as it is, it has produced 
two things of vaſt importance, profit and pleaſure. 

Shews, moreover, merit ſtill greater attention. I do 
not confider them as an employment which takes you 
people from debauchery ; this notion is fit for ſuch an 
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one as an ignorant curate. There is time enough, both 
before and after ſhews, to enjoy the few moments which 
are commonly beſtowed on tranſitory pleaſures, imme- 
diately followed by diſguſt : beſides, men do not go to 
ſhews every day ; and among the vaſt multitude of citi- 
zens, there are not four thouſand perſons who attend them 


conſtantly. | 

[ confvder tragedy and comedy as ſo many ſchools of 
virtue, reaſon, and decorum. Corneille, who may really 
be called an ancient Roman living in France, has founded 
'a ſchool wherein noble ſentiments are taught ; and Mo- 
liere an academy, wherein are explained the duties of 
civil life. Thoſe geniuſes which they have formed, 
draw ſtrangers from the remoteſt parts of Europe, who 
come to receive ĩinſtructions amongſt us, and who con- 
tribute to the opulence. of Paris. Our poor are fed by 
the produce of theſe works, which have gained us an 
empire over thoſe yery nations who have a natural ha- 
tred to us. The whole being well conſidered, a man 
muſt be an enemy to his country to condemn our ſhews. 
A magiſtrate, in right of having bought at a high price 
the office of a judge, has the audaciouſneſs to think, 
that it is indecent in him to go to ſee Cinna : ſuch a per- 
ſon may have a great deal of gravity, but ſurely is poſ- 
ſeſſed of a very ſmall thare of taſte. _ 
There will always be, in this polite nation of ours, 

minds which naturally have a tinQture of the Goth and 

Vandal; but I can only acknowledge thoſe who love 
and encourage the arts as true Frenchmen. 'This taſte, 
it is true, begins to fink amongſt us; we are, like the 
Sibatites, weary of the favours of our miſtrefſes ; we 
enjoy the vigils of theſe great men, whoſe labours ferve 

our ment, as well as for that of ages yet un- 
born, juſt as we receive the productions of nature. 
They will tell us they are due to us; it is but an hun- 
dred years ſince we fed on acorns; yet thoſe Triptolo- 
muſes, who have given us the fineſt wheat, are become 
indifferent to us; nothing awakens this ſpirit of indo- 
lence and indifference for great objects, which is an in- 
—_—_— companion of our vivacity and eagerneſs for 
tr 


We 
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We diſcover every year more induſtry and invention 
in our ſuuff- boxes, our tweezer- caſes, and ſuch trinkets, 
than the Engliſh have made uſe of to obtain the einpite 
of the ſeas, to cauſe water to aſcend by means of fire, 
and to calculate the aberration of light. The ancient 
Romans raiſed wonders in architecture for their ſpecta - 
cles of wild beaſts; yet have we not for an age paſt 
been able to build a tolerable room to repreſ ent the 
maſter-pieces of the human mind. The bundredth part 
of our card-money would be fufficient to build places 
for our ſhows more pompous than the theatre of Pom- 

But where is the man in Paris who is fired with 
the ſmalleſt ſpark of love for his country ? We game, 
fup, and like ſcandal, compoſe wretched ſongs, and fall 
afleep in the hands of ſtupidity, in order to awake next 
day to renew the fame circle of levity and indifference. 
You, fir, who hold at leaſt a fmall place, which gives 
yon an opportunity of givinz wholeſome counſel, do 
you endeavour to rouze men from this barbarous le- 
| thargy, and be a benefaQtor, if you can, to the com- 


monwealth of letters, who bave been ſo great bene- 


factors to France. | 
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D- 40:0 V's 
BETWEEN A 


CLIENT AND ris LAWYER. 


Crisnws.. 


ELL, fir ? with regard to the cauſe of theſe 
5 poor orphans ! 
What do 107 vn I SARI 
t do you mean ? is but eig years 
their eſtate has been in litigation. 
Crienr. 

1 don't complain of that trifling matter; I know the 
cuſtom well enough; I teſpect it: but how, in the 
name of Heaven, comes it to paſs, that you have been 
theſe three months ſoliciting a hearing, and have not 
yet obtained it ? | 

Lawyer. 

The reaſon is, becauſe you have not ſolicited an au- 
dience in perfon in behalf of your pupils. Ycu ought 
to have waited. on the judge ſeveral different times, to 
intreat him to try your cauſe. 

CuenT. 

It is their duty to do juſtice of their own accord, 
without waiting till it is aſked them. He is a very great 
man that has it in his power to fit in judgment on men's 
lives and fortunes; but he is by no means fo to deſire 
that the miſerable ſhould wait in his anti-chamber. I 
do not go to our parſon's levee to pray, and beſeech 
him to have the goodneſs to ſing high maſs. Why 
ought I then to petition my judge to diſcharge the func- 
tion of his office? In thort, after ſo many and ſuch 


tedious delays, are we at length going to be ſo happy as 


to have our cauſe tried to- day? 


 Lawves. 


wo 
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Lawvyzs. 

Why, yes; and there is a great likelihood of your 
carrying a very material point in your proceſs. You 
have a very deciſive article in Charondas on your fide. 

CLIENT. 

This fame Charondas was, in all probability, ſome 
Jord-chancellor in the time of one of the kings of the 
firſt race, who bas paſſed a law in favour of orphans. 

LAW VES. * 

By no means: he is no more than a private perſon, 
who has given his opinion in 2 great volume, which no- 
body reads ; but then your advocate quotes bim, the 
judges take it upon his credit ; fo there's your cauſe 
gained in a trice. | 

Crit. : 
What! do you tell me the opinion of this judge Cha- 
rondas paſſes current for a law? 
Lawyer. 

But there is one devilith bad circumſtance attends us. 

Turnet and Brodeau are both agaiaſt us. 
| CLienT. | 

Theſe, I ſuppoſe, are two other legiſlators, whoſe 
laws have much the fame authority with thoſe of that 
other hard-named gentleman. 

Y inly poſſible lain the 

es, certainly; as it was i to explain 
Roman law ſufficiently in the preſent caſe, the world took 
different ſides of the queſtion. 
9 _—_- Cliewr. 

What the devil ſignifies it to bring in the Roman law 
in this affair. Do we live, in the preſent age, under 

Theodofius or Juſtinian ? | | 
x Lawyer. 

By no means ; but our forefathers, muſt know, 
had a prodigious paſſion for tiking and fox-bunting : they 
ran all, as if they were mad, to the Holy Land with 
their doxies. You will t me, that men, in ſuch a 
burry of buſineſs of conſequence, could not be ſuppoſed 


to have time on their hands to frame a complete body of 
ugiverſal juriſprudence. g 
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CLiewrt. K 

Aye, aye; I underſtand you. For want of laws of 
your own, you are forced to beg of Charondas and Juſti- 
nian, to be ſo good as tell you how you ſhould proceed 
when an inheritance is to be dwided. 

| Lawyer. 

There you are miſtaken : we have more laws than all 
Europe beſides ; almoſt every eity has a body of laws of 
its own. 

Crienr. 
Your moſt obedient. Here's another miracle. 
EP Lawyer. 
Ah! had your wards been born at Guignes-la-Putain, 
inſtead of being natives of Melun near Corbeil ! 
CLizentT. | | 
Fay, well; what had happened then, for God's 
0 


LawvYeR. | 
- You would have gained your cauſe, as ſure as two 
and two make four ; — all: for at this ſame Gui 
la-Putain there is a cuſtom which is wholly * 8 fa- 
your ; but were you to go but two leagues beyond this, 
you would then be in a bs different ſituation. 
CLizenT. 

But pray are not Guignes and Melun both in France? 
And can any thing be more abſurd or horrible, than to 
tell me, that what's right in one village is wrong in an- 
other? By what fatal barbarity does it happen, that 
people, born in the ſame country, do yet live under dif- 
ferent laws? 


LawvYER. 

The reaſon is, that formerly the inhabitants of Gui 
and thoſe of Melun were not inhabitants of the ſame 
country: theſe two fine cities formed, in the golden 
days of yore, wo diſtin empires; and the auguſt ſove- 
reign of Guignes, though a vaſſal to the king of France, 
gave laws to his own ſubjedts. Thoſe laws depended on 
the good-will and pleaſure of his major-domo, who, it 
ſeerns, could not read; ſo that they have been handed 
down, by a moſt venerable tradition, from father 0 
ſon ; ſo that the whole race of the barons de Guignes 

| | becoming 
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becoming extinct, to the irrecoverable loſs of all man- 
kind, the conceits of their firſt lacqueys ſtill ſubſiſt, 
and are held for the fundamental law of the land. The 
caſe is exactly the ſame in every fix leagues in the whole 
kingdom ; fo that you change laws every time you 
change horſes: ſo you may judge what a taking we 
poor advocates are in, when we are to plead, for in- 
lance, for an inhabitant of Poictou againſt an inbabitant 
of Auvergne. 
CLirevrT. 

But theſe ſame men of Poictou, Auvergne, with your 
Guignes gentry, are they not all dreſſed in the tame 
manner? ls it a harder matter to uſe the ſame laws 
than it is to wear the ſame cloaths ? And fince it is evi- 
dent the taylors and coblers underſtand one another from 
one end of the Kingdom to the other, why cannot the 
judges leacn of them, and. follow fo excellent an 

example? ä 
| Lawyer. 

You defire a thing altogether as impoſſible as it 
would be to bring the nation to make uſe of one fort of 
weights and meaſures Why would you have the laws 
every-where the ſame, when you ſee the point is dit- 
ferent in all places? For my own part, after thinkin 
till my head was like to ſplit, all I have been able to 
conclude, for the ſoul of me, is this : That as the mea- 
ſure of Paris is different from that at St. Denis, it fol- 
lows, that men's judgments muſt alto be different in 
both. The varieties of nature are infinite; and it would 
be wrong in us to endeavour to render uniform what the 
iatends ſhall rot be ſo. 

CLIitxT. 

Yer, now I thi-k on ir, I have a ſtrong notion the 
Engliſh have but one fort of weights and meaſures. 

Lawyer, 

The Engliſh. ay. Why the Engliſh are mere bar- 

barians : they have, it is true, but one kind of mea- 


ſure ; but, to make amends, they have a ſcore of dif- 
ferent religions. 
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Critvr, 

There you mention ſomething ſtrange indeed! 1s it 

ſible that a nation, who live under the fame laws, 
Thould not likewiſe live under the ſame religion ? 

Lawres. 

It is; which makes it | war they are abandoned to 

their on reprobate underitandings. 
CLiewT. 

But may it not alſo prove, that they think laws made 
for regulating the external actions of men, and religion 
the internal ? Poſſibly the Engliſh, and other nations, 
were of opinion, that laws related to the concernments 
of man with man, and that religion regarded man's re- 
lation to God. I am fure, I ſhould never quarrel with 
an Anabaptiſt, who ſhould take it into his head to be 
chriſtened at thirty years old; but I ſhould be horridly 
offended with him, ſhould he fail paying his bill of ex- 
change. They who fin againſt God, ought to be pu- 
niſhed in the other world ; they who fin againſt man, 
ought to be chaſtiſed in this. 

Lawyer. 

I underſtand nothing of all this. I am juſt going to 
plead your cauſe. 

CLiewT. 


I wiſh to God you underſtood it better firſt. 


DIALOGUE. 
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BETWEEN 


Ma DAM DE MAINTENON 


AND, 


Maprtworsilte DE 'ENCLOSE. 


Madam Malxre xo. 
5 IS true, I did requeſt you to come to ſee me 
privately : perhaps you may think it was only 
to make a difplay of my grandeur. By no meas; 1 
really meant it that I might receive in you a real 


conſolation 
Mademoiſelle de PExcLos. 
Conſolation, madam! I muſt acknowledge, that, 
having never been favoured with hearing of you ſince 
you were grown great, I concluded you muſt be per- 


fea! 
en. Madam MainTexovs. 

T have the good fortune to be thought ſo. There 
are people in the world who are fatished with this; 
though, to be plain with you, it is not at all my caſe. 
I have always exceedingly regretted your company. 

Mademoiſelle de PEx cr os. 


I underſtand you. In the midſt of your grandeur 


you were ſenſible of the want of friendilip ; and I, on 
the other hand, who am in.ucly engroſſed by friendſhip, 
never 


* Madam de Maintenon and Mademoiſelle Ninon de I'Enclos 
had lived long together. This celebrated young lady, who died 0 
her eigh y-eighth year, had ſeen our author, and had even left him 
u legacy by her will. The author has often heard the late abbe 
de Chateauneuf ſay, that Madam de Maintenon had uſed her ut- 
_ moſt endeavours to engage Ninon to turn nun, and to come and 


comfort her at Verſailles under the irkſome ivad of grandeur and 
old age. 
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never had occaſion to wiſh for grandeur. But how then 
comes it to paſs you forgot me to long? 
— dam Mau TENo W. 

You know the neceſſity I was under to ſeem at leaſt 
to forget you. Believe me, amidſt all the misfortunes 
artached to my elevation, I always reckoned this reſtraint 
the chief. 

2 Mademoiſelle de PE.xcLos. 

As for my part, I neither forget my former pleaſures, 
nor my old friends ; but if you are really unhappy, as 
you ſay you are, you impoſe prodigiouſly on the whole 
world, who believe you otherwiſe. 

Madam MainTEexonN. 

I was the firſt perſon deceived in this manner myſelf. 
If, whilſt we were at ſupper together, in company with 

Villarfaux and Nantouillet, at our little houſe the Tour- 
nelles, when the mediocrity of our fortune was ſcarce 
worth thinking of, ſomebody had faid, You will, be- 
fore tis long, approach very near to the throne ; the 
moſt powerful monarch in the world will ſoon make you 
his fole confidant ; all favours will paſs through your 
hands; you will be regarded as a ſovereign. If, faid J, 
any one had made me ſuch predictions, I ſhould have 
anſwered, The accompliſhment of this ſtrange progno- 
ſtication muſt certainly kill one with mere aſtoniſhment. 
The whole of it was actually accompliſhed. I felt ſome 
ſurprize in the firſt moments; but, in hoping for joy, I 
found myſelf intirely miſtaken. 
| Mademoiſelle de FExcLos. 

A philoſopher might poſſibly believe this ; but the 
public will with great difficulty be brought to believe you 
were diffatished ; and ſhould they really think fo, they 
' would certainly blame you for it. 

| Madam MarinTEexon. 

The world muſt then be as much in the wrong as J 
was. This world of ours is a vaſt amphitheatre, where 
every one is 2 on his bench by mere chance. They 
imagine the ſupreme degree of felicity io be on the up- 
per moſi benches. What an egregious miſtake ! 


Mademoiſelle 
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Mademoiſelle de PExcLos. 
T take this miſtake to be neceſſary to human nature: 
they would - never give themſelves any trouble about 
tting bigher, were they not led by an opinion, that 
ineſs is placed above them. Both of us are ac- 
nted with pleaſures infinitely leſs deceiving or fanci- 
fol: but, for Heaven's fake, how did you contrive to 
be ſo exceeding wretched on your exalted feat ? 
Madam MainTEzwnon. 
Alas! my dear Ninon ! from the time I left off call- 
ing you any thing but Mademoiſelle de PEnclos, I from 
that moment began to be leſs happy. It was decreed I 
muſt be a prude. This is telling all in one word. My 
heart is empty, my mind under reſtraint ; I make the 
firſt figure in France; but it is really no more than a 


re, a ſhadow! I live only a kind of borrowed 


lite. Ah! did you but know what a burden it muſt be 
to a drooping ſoul to animate another ſoul, or to amuſe 
a mind no capable of amuſement ! * | 
moiſelle de PExcLos. 
I eafily gueſs the uneaſineſs of your ſituation. I fear 
inſulting you, ſhould I mention the reflection, that 
Ninon 1s happier at Paris, in her little houſe, with the 
abbe de Chateauneuf, and ſome friends, than you at Ver- 
failles, in the company of the moſt reſpectable perſon- 
age in all _—_ who lays all his power at your feet. 
I am afraid to ſhew you the ſuperiority of my ſituation. 
I know it is wrong to diſcover too ſenſible a reliſh of our 
felicity in the preſence of the unhappy. Endeavour, 
madam, to bear the load of your grandeur with patience ; 
try to forget that delightful obſcurity in which we for- 
merly lived together, in the ſame manner you have been 
obliged to forget your ancient friends. The ſole remedy, 
in your paintul ſtate, is to avoid reflection as much as 
pollible, crying out with the poet, 
Felicite paſſee, 
ui ne peut reventr 
our ment de ma penſee, 

Que m ai-je en te perdant, perdu le ſouvenir ! 

* Theſe are Madam Maintenon's words, Amuſer un eſpri! 
3 own v Ver un eſprit 
Vol. IX. O 


Tormenting 
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Tormenting thought of former happineſs, gone, 

never to return! Why, when I was bereft of the 

joy, did I not loſe the remembrance of it alſo! 


. — 1 the river Lethe, and above all comfort 
. yourſelf with having before your eyes ſo many royal 
þ my whoſe time lies as heavy upon their hed ws 
yours can do. | | 
Madam MarinTtexon, 
Ah, my dear! what felicity can one find in being 
alone ? I would fain make a propoſal to you, but I am 
afraid to open myſelf. 

Mademoiſelle de l Ex cLos. 
Indeed, madam, to be plain with you, you have 
reaſon to be a little miſtruſtful ; but take courage. 
| | Madam MalxTENOR. 
I mean that you will barter, at leaſt in —— 
. your philoſophy for prudery, and then you will become 
a truly reſpectable woman. You ſhall live with me at 
Verſailles, you ſhall be more my friend than ever, and 
help me to ſupport my preſent condition. 
a Mademoiſelle de l Ex crTos. 
I ſtill have a great affection for you, madam, but I 
. muſt freely own to you, I love myſelf ſtill better; and 
can never conſent to turn hypocrite, and render myſelf 
miſerable for ever, becauſe fortune has treated you 


ſcutvily. 
Madam Maixrz NO. 

Ah, cruel Ninon! you have a heart more hard than 
even the very courtiers themſelves. Can you then 
abandon me without the leaft remorſe ? 
; Mademoiſelle de PEN cLos. 
By no means: I am till but too ſenſible. You really 
melt me; and, to convince you I have the ſame regard 
for you as ever, I now — on you the laſt offer in my 
power ; 2 Verſailles, and come and live with me at 
the riies des Tournelles. | | 

; Madam Malxrzwox. 

You pierce my very heart. I cannot be happy near 
the throne, nor can I enjoy pleaſure in a retired life. 
This is one of the fatal effects of living in a court, _. 

Mademoiſelle 
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n Mademoiſelle de PEx cLos. . 

There is no remedy for — — I: I ſhall 
take the opinion of the philoſophers who frequent m 
houſe 5 your malady ; but I cannot — 
you they will effect ĩmpoſſibilities. 

Madam MalxrEN OR. 

Good heavens! what a cruel fituation! to behold 
myſelf on the very pinnacle of greatneſs, to be wor- 
ſhipped as a deity, and yet not to be able to taſte of 


happineſs ! | 
Mademoiſelle de I'ExcLos. 

Hold, my dear friend, I fancy there is ſome miſtake 
ra this; you believe yourſelf unhappy merely on ac- 
count of your greatneſs: but may not the misfortune 
pn rs Oe oe 
onger the uſtre, your appetite no lon 
— reliſh for pleaſures ſo lively as 2 ? You 
have loſt your youth, „and feelings; this, this 
ie your real misfortune. is is the reaſon why fo 
many women turn devotees at fifty, and ſo fly from 
one chagrin into the arms of another. , 
| Madam Matvrzxox. 

But, after all, you have more years over your head 
than I have, and you are neither unhappy nor a devotee. 
Mademoiſelle de PExcLos. 

Let us underſtand each other. We ought not to 
imagine that at your age and mine we can enjoy com- 
plete happineſs. It requires a foul glowing with the 
moſt exquiſice ſenſations, and the five ſenſes in their 
higheſt ion, to taſte this kind of felicity. But 
with a few friends, a little philoſophy, and liberty, one 
may be as much at one's eaſe, as this age will admit of. 
The mind is never unhappy but when out of its ſphere. 
So een take my 2 and come and live with me, and 

philoſophical friends. 
. 8 — 8 
two miniſters te coming this way. They 
are very different company from philoſophers ; ſo fare 
you well, my dear Ninon. 
Mademoiſelle de PExcLos. 
Adieu, illuſtrious unfortunate. 
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BETWEEN 


APHILOSOPHER, 


AND A 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE FINANCES. 


; PnILOSOPHER. 
O you know, that a miniſter of the finances is ca- 
pable of doing a great deal of good, and conſe- 
uently of being a much greater man than a marſhal of 
France ? | 
MinisTes. 
I would readily believe, that a philoſopher would en- 
deavour to ſoften the accuſation of hard heartedneſa, 
with which the public generally load thoſe in my office; 
but I could never have believed that he would have en- 
deavoured to inſpire me with vanity. 
- 1 : 
Vanity is far being ſuch a vice as you may ſu 
ba 1 Had — XIV. had a tincture of it, bis 
reign. would never have been fo illuſtrious as it was. 
The great Colbert was not without his ſhare of it; be 
it yours to ſurpaſs him. You are born in an age more 
favourable to this paſſion than his; and it is the buſi- 
neſs of every one to raiſe his views according to the 
times he lives in. | 
MinisTER. 
I will allow, that thoſe who cultivate a fruitful ſoil 


have greatly the advantage over thoſe who firſt broke 
the land. 
PulLo- 
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PHiCoSOPHER. 

Be perſuaded that there is nothing ſo uſeful but you 
may eaſily accompliſh. When Colbert came to the ad- 
miniſtration, he found, on one hand, the finances in all 
that diſorder, which muſt have been the inevitable con- 
ſequences of a civil war, and thirty years of rapine and 
licentiouſneſs. On the other, he found the nation fic- 
kle, ignorant, and enſlaved to prejudices of thirteen 
hundred years ſtanding. There was not a man at the 
council board who knew what was meant by exchange, 
or had the leaſt idea of trade, or the proportion between 
different ſpecies of coin. At preſent our knowledge is 
improved by mutual communication. The populace 
indeed ſtill remain in the very depth of ignorance, or 
employed in the taſk of getting their daily ſubſiſtence ; 
and I will venture to affirm, that it is the buſineſs of the 
government to keep them in this condition. But the 
middling rank of people, which is very conſiderable, 
are become enlightened ; _y govern the great, who 
ſometimes think, and the ſmall, who never think at 
all. The ſame thing has happened in relation to the 
finances, fince the time of the famous Colbert, as has 
happened in muſic fince that of Lulli This great ma- 
ſter could hardly meet with a perſon to play one of his 
ſymphonies, ſimple as they were. At preſent, the num- 
ber of artiſts, capable of executing the moſt difficult 
pieces of muſic, have increaſed in proportion as the art 
itſelf has improved. It is the fame with philoſophy, 
and the miniſterial office. Colbert did greater things 
than the duke of Sully, and you muſt do greater than 
* Fa 

At theſe words, miniſter perceiving that the phi- 
loſopher had a bundle of papers in his hand, Ly ro 
ſee them. They contained a collection of hints capa- 
ble of furniſhing ſome very uſeful reflections. The mi- 
niſter took them, and read as follows. 

The wealth of a ſtate conſiſts in the number of its 
inhabitants and their labour. 

Commerce ſerves to render one ſtate more powerful 
than another, in that in a certain number of years it 
bas neceſſarily a war with its neighbours; as in like 

Q 3 manner 
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manner as in a certain number of years, there is always 
ſome public calamity. Then, in the calamity of war, 
the richer nation, ceteris paribus, neceſſarily gains an 
advantage over the oihers, becauſe it can purchaſe the 
aſſiſtance of a greater number of allies, and foreign 
troops. Without the calamity of war, the augmentati- 
on of the maſs cf gold, and ſilver would be uſeleſs: for 
provided there was ſutficient of thoſe metals for the pur- 
poſes of circulation, and that the balance of trade was 
only equal, it is clear we ſhould not be in want of any 
thing. | 
Suppoſing there are two milliards “ in a nation. Then 
the price of all commodit:es and labour would be dou- 
ble of what they would be, it there was only one milli- 
ard. I am as rich with a yearly income of 50, oo 
livres, if I can buy a pound of meat for four ſous, as 
with an 100,000, if the fame quantity of meat will 
coſt me eight ſous, and ſo of the reft in proportion. 
The real wealth of a kingdom then conſiſts, not in gold 
and filver, but in the plenty of all kinds of commodi- 
ties, in induſtry, and in labour. It is not long ſince 
there was a Spaniſh regiment on the borders of ther. ver 
la Plata, where the officers had al! hilts of maliy gold 
to their ſwords, and not a ſhirt to their backs, nor a 
morſe] of bread to put in their mouths. 
I will ſuppoſe that, ſince the time of Hugh Capet, 
| the Quantity of money in the kingdom has not been in- 
| creaſed: but that induſtry has been augmented to one 
in all arts. I maintain then that we are in reality an 
hundred times richer than we were at the time of Hugh 
Capet, for enjoyment makes riches.” Now, I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of an houſe, which is more airy, beiter built, 
and more completely laid out, than any in the time in 
which Hugh Capet lived -We have attained to a 
greater perfection in cultivating the vine, fo that I 
drink better wine. The woollen manufactory is great- 
ly improved, fo that I wear better and finer cloth. The 
; | art 
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* A milliard is two thouſand millions, but by this is meant ſo 
many millions of French livres, 24 of which go to our Engliſb 
pound lterliog. 
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art of flattering the taſte by the moſt delicate cookery, 
indulges me every day with more delicious fare than is 
to be met with at any royal banquet of Hugh Capet. 

If he was ill, and wanted to move from one houſe to 
another, it muſt be in a kind of cart or waggon; 
whereas I can roll at my eaſe in a convenient and plea- 
ſant vehicle, where I enjoy all the advantages of light, 
without being expoſed to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. There certainly wanted no greater quantity of 
money in the kingdom in order to ſuſpend, on leathern 
braces, a machine of painted wood ; it required only 
induſtry, and this holds equally good in relation to all 
other thing of this nature. The fame quarries furniſh- 
ed ſtones to build houſes with, in the time of Hugh 
Capet, as they do now, and there requires no more 
money to build a miſerable dungeon, than to conſtruct 
a pleaſant and commodious dwelling-houſe. The fame 
expence will plant-a well contrived garden, which is re- 
2 to cut ridiculous and groteſque figures, in an ab- 

urd imitation. of different animals. Oaks were ſuffered 

formerly to rot in the foreſts; now they ate cut into a 
variety of forms, that ſerve at once for uſe and orna- 
ment. Sand lay formerly in uſeleſs heaps on the ſur- 
face of. the earth, now it is applied to the purpoſe of 
making glaſs; 

Now he, who enjoys all theſe advantages, is certainly 
rich. Induſtry has put us in poſſeſſion of them; there- 
foie it is not money that conſtitutes the riches of a king- 
dom, but ingenuity, that kind of it I mean that direQs 
us in our labour: ; 

Commerce produces the ſame effects with labour ; it 
contributes to tender life more agreeable. If I ſtand in 
need of any manufacture of the Eaſt Indies, or of a 
production of nature, which is to be found only at 
Ceylon or Ternate, I am poor while in want of theſe ; 
but 1 become rich, when theſe my wants are ſatisfied 
by the means of commerce: I was not in want of gold 
or filver, but of coffee and cinnamon. But thoſe, who 
at the hazard of their lives, go upwards of fix thouſand 
leagues to ſupply me with coffee for my breakfaſt in a 
morning, are no more than 8 ſupernumerary laboutets 
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of the nation. The wealth of a kingdom, then, con- 
fiſts in the great number of labouring people. 

Population and labour then are undoubtedly the true 
objects of attention in every wiſe government. 

In our climates, the number of males born is great- 
er than that of females, conſequently we ought not to 
deſtroy our females. Now it is evident, we do deſtroy 
them in reſpe&t to ſociety, by burying them alive in 
convents, where they are totally loſt to the preſent ge- 
neration, and extinguiſhed to future. The money ſunk 
in endowing convents would therefore be much better 
employed in encouraging matrimony. I cannot but 
compare the young females, who are ſuffered to wither 
and decay in our convents to the waſte lands which we 
have ſtill in France. They both ſtand alike in need of 
cultivation. There are ſeveral ways of obliging huſ- 
bandmen to improve waſte and neglected lands; but 
there is one infallible way of injuring a ſtate, which is 
to ſuffer che continuance of two abuſes, namely, that of 
immuring young women, and leaving the land to be 
Dver-1ut with weeds. Bartenneſs of every kind is ei- 
ther a vice in nature, or a violation of her laws. 

The king, who is the nation's ſteward, gives penſi- 
ons to the court ladies, in which he does right; for this 
money is circulated amongſt different kinds of trades- 
people, but how comes it there are no penſions alloted 
for the encouragement of agriculture? This money 
would in like manner return into the kingdom again, 
and with till greater profit. 

The tolerating beggars is an 2 defect in 
a government. There are two forts of theſe, ſuch 
who go on crutches from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, and, as it were, force money from all paſſers by, 
by their importunities and lamentable complaints, 
which they ſpend afterwards in drinking houſes ; the 
other fort are thoſe, who, clad in a particular dreſs, go 
from houſe to houſe, and lay the people under a religi- 
ous contribution, in God's name, and then return, 
when the buſineſs of the day is over, to indulge them- 
ſelves in their own houſes, or at the tables of the great, 
where they live in caſe and luxury. The firſt of theſe 
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is leſs pernicious than the other, becauſe they frequent- 
ly furniſh children to the ſtate, and though ſome of 
theſe may chance to turn out thieves, yet there are ma- 
ny of them alſo, who, in time, make excellent maſons 
and ſoldiers. But they are both of them evils, of 
which every one complains, and yet no one is at the 
trouble of endeayouring to remove them. It is v 
ſurpriſing, that in a kingdom, which has ſo waſte 
lands and colonies, a ſet of people ſhould be ſuffered, 
who neither labour, nor contribute to population. 
Whence comes. it, that there have been nations, who, 
though not poſſeſſed of near the quantity of gold and 
ſil ver that we are, have notwithſtanding immortalize.. 
their memory by labours that we dare not imitate ? It is 
plain that their government was better than ours, inaſ- 
much, as it gave encouragement to a greater number 
of labouring people. 

Taxes are necefſary. The beſt manner of rai 
them, is that which moſt facilitates labour and com- 
merce. Every arbitrary tax is an error. Nothing but 
alms can be arbitrary; but, in a well-policied ſtate, 
there ſhould not be room left for alms-giving. 
great Scha Abbas, who made ſo many uſeful eſtabliſh- 
ments in Perſia, did not found one hoſpital. Being 
aſked the reaſon, he replied, ** Becauſe I intend there 
ſhall be no need of hoſpitals in my kingdom.” 

But what is a tax? It is a certain proportion of corn, 
cattle, or commodities, that the poſſeſſors of lands 
owe to thoſe that have none. Money is only the type 
or repreſentative of thoſe commodities. Taxes then in 
reality are raiſed upon the rich only, for you cannot de- 
mand of a poor man a part of the bread he earns by 
the ſweat of his brow ; nor the milk, with which his 
wife nouriſhes his children at her breaſt. It is therefore 
not the poor, nor their labour, that ought to be taxed, 
but we ſhould, whilſt we find them employment, give 
them wages that they will one day be happy enough to 
be able to pay taxes. | 

In time of war, I ſuppoſe 'the nation pays fifty mil- 
lions extraordinary yearly ; of theſe fifty millions, twen- 
ty are carried out of the kingdom, and the remaining 
thirty employed in butchering mankind. I will ſup- 

O 5 poſe 
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poſe that, in time of peace, five and twenty of theſe 
millions are paid off, and that none of this is car- 
_ Tied abroad, and that as many people are employed in 
labouring for the good of the public, as were knocked 
on the head in fighting its battles. Works of all kinds 
are multiplied, the fields are cultivated, and cities em- 
belliſhed ; hence the people really grow rich by what 
they pay to the government. During the calamities of 
war, taxes are not intended to procure us the conveni- 
encies of life, but to defend us in our poſſeſſions. The 
happieſt people then are neceſſarily thoſe who pay the 
moſt ; and theſe are inconteſtably ſuch who are the 
moſt laborious, and the moſt wealthy. 

Paper money is with reſpect to ſpecie, what that is 
to commodities ; a repreſentation, a pledge of barter. 
Money is of no further uſe than as it is more conveni- 
ent to give a piece of gold or ſilver for a commodit 
than four or five pair of ſtockings. * In like manner, it 
is more eaſy for the receiver of a province to remit two 
or three thouſand pounds to the exchequer in a letter, 
than to ſend it, at a great e by carriage ; this 
ſhews the utility of banks and paper money. Paper 
money is in a goyernment, in commerce, and in circu- 
lation, what cranes are in a quarry ; they ſerve to raife 
weights, which a nun. ber of men could not ftir by the 
ſtrength of their arms. A Scotchman, who was, at 
the fame time, a very uſeful and dangerous perſon in a 
ſtate, was the firſt who eftabliſhed paper credit in 
France; he was like a phyſician, who gives his ſick pa- 
tient a too powerful emetic, which cauſes violent con- 
vulſions and diſorders; but becauſe.a good medicine is 
given in an over doſe, is that a reaſon to reject it alto- 
gether ? From the ruins of his ſyſtem, we bave fill 
remaining an India company, which gives jealouſy to 
other nations, and may eſtabliſh the greatneſs of our 
own ; therefore this ſyſtem, if confined within proper 
limits, would have been productive of more good, than 
it has cauſed evil. 

The altering the value of the coin is making coun- 
terfeit money. The circulating a greater quantity of 
paper money, than the ſtock and circulation of 3 

an 
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and commodities, can anſwer another way of making 


falſe money. 

The prohibiting the exportation of gold and ſilver is 
another remnant of barbariſm and indigence ; it is at 
once refuſing to pay one's. debts, and deſtroying trade; 
it is refuſing to pay, becauſe if the nation is debtor the 
muſt moſt certainly ſettle the balance with her foreign 
creditor. It is deſtroying trade, beeauſe gold and filver 
are not only the price of merchandize, - but merchan- 
dize themſelves ; the Spaniard has, like other nations, 
preſerved this ancient law,. which is only an ancient 
_ The whole reſource of a ſtate is the conſtant 
violation of this law. 

To load the commodities of one's own country with 
the payment of taxes, for going from one province to 
another ; to make Champagne an enemy to 4 
and Guienne to Brittany, is another abuſe equally th: 
ful and ridiculous. It is the ſame as if I was to poſt 
ſome of my ſervants on the ftair-caſe to ſtop and eat 
part of my dinner, as it comes to my table. Endea- 
vours have been uſed to correct this error; but, to the 
ſhame of human underſtanding, we have not as yet 
been able to ſucceed. 

There were ſeveral other hints among the philoſo- 
pher's papers, which the miniſter greatly approved; 
and this was the firſt time that the notes of a philoſo- 


_ were ever ſeen in the pocket-book of a miniſter of 
ate, 
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IAO 8 un 


BETWEEN 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


AND A 
RECOLLET FRIAR. 


Manxcvs Avxertivs. 


OW TI think I begin to know whereabouts I am. 
That's certainly Capitol, and that Baſilica 
the temple. The perſon I behold there is undoubtedly 
the prieſt of Jupiter. Hark ye, friend ; one word with 
* if you pleaſe. 
FIA. 


Friend ! familiar, truly: you mult certainly be 
a ſtranger 812 to accoſt in this manner brother 


Falgentio the recollet, an inhabitant of the Capitol, 
confeſſor to the ducheſs de Popoli, and who ſpeaks 


ſometimes to the pope, with as much familiarity as if 
he were a mere mortal. 


Maxzxcus AuxEL1vs. 

Brother Fulgentius in the Capitol! Matters are ſome- 
what changed indeed. I don't underſtand one word 
you ſay. Is there no ſuch place here as the temple of 
Jupiter? 

Falas. 


Get you gone about your buſineſs, honeſt friend ; 
you ſeem to be out of your ſenſes. Who are you, 


rithee, with your antique dreſs and your Jew's beard? 
hence come you, and what do you want here ? 
Macs 
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Mazcus 1 * 
This is my ordinary apparel: I am come back to ſee 
Rome pinks, Seng My _u is Marcus Aurelius. 
RIAR. 

Marcus Aurelius! I think I remember to have heard 
of ſuch a name. If I don't miſtake, there was a Pagan 
emperor ſo called. 

Maxcus AurtgLivs. 

I am he. I longed to have another view of that 
Rome which I loved, and which was ſo fond of me; 
that Capitol in which I e g. by my contempt of 
triumph; that land I formerly rendered fo happy: but 
now I can hardly think it to be the ſame place. I have 
been to ſee the column that was erected to my honour, 
and have not been able to find the ſtatue of the ſage 
Antonine, my father. The face is quite altered from 
what it was. 


FRIAR. 

So it ought, Mr. Damned Soul. Sixtus the Fifth 
erected that column; but then he put on it a better 
man than you 8 father to boot. 

ARCUS AURELIUS. 

I was always of opinion it was no difficult matter to 
excel me: but I thought it no ſuch eaſy affair to ſur- 
paſs my father. Perhaps my piety towards him bas im- 
gu upon my judgment. All men are liable to error. 

ut why give me the Mg of Damned Soul? 
RIAR, 

Becauſe fo you are. Was it not you (let me fee, I 
don't miſtake) that ſo often perſecuted a ſet of folks, to 
' whom you lay under yery great obligations, and who 

procured you a ſhower 'of rain which enabled you to 
thraſh your enemies ? | 
| Maxcus AurEL1vs. 

Alas! I was very far from perſecuting any one. I 
thank Heaven, by a very happy conjunRure, a ſtorm 
happened, juſt in the nick of time, to ſave my troops, 
who were dying of thirſt ; but I never heard before, : 
I owed the favour of this tempeſt to the folks you men- 
tion, though, to tell you the truth, they were very 
good ſoldiers. I aſſure you, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 


] am 
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I am not damned: I have done too much good to man- 
kind, that the Divine Being ſhould do me any evil. But, 


prithee tell me, where is the palace of the emperor 
ſucceſſor ? Is it ſtill on the Palatine hill? For really - 


m 
1 hardly know my own country again. 


Friar. 


I believe it, truly, we have ſo improved every thing. 


If you pleaſe, I will carry you to Monte Cavallo: you 
| ſhall have the honour'to kiſs the great toe of St. Peter; 
and. you will, beſides, receive a handſome preſent of in- 
2 which, in my humble opinion, will be very 
3 ſtand in great need of 
m. 

Maxcus AuxtLivs. 

Firſt of all, I defire you would grant me your own ; 
and tell me ingenuouſly, is there an end of the empe- 
rors and empire of Rome? 

F Friar, 

No, no, by no means; there is ſtill an empire and 
an emperor ; but then he keeps his court at the diſtance 
of about four hundred leagues from hence, at a ſmall 
city called Vienna, on the Danube. My advice is, that 
you go there to pay a viſit to your ſucceſſors; becauſe 
here you fland a great chance to viſit the inquilition. I 
warn you that the reverend Dominican fathers are not 
at all diſpoſed to jeſt in ſuch matters, and that your 
Marcus Aurelius's, your Antonines, your Trajans, and 
your Titus's, and fuch gentry as cannot ſay their cate- 
chiſm, are treated by them after a very ſcurvy manner. 
Mazxous AuxzLivs. 

The catechiſm! the inquifition! Dominicans! Re- 
collets! a pope and cardinals! and the Roman empire 
in a little city on the Danube! I could never have 
dreamt of ſuch things; tho', I will allow, that in ſix- 


teen hundred years things will change ftrangely in this 


world of ours. I could like, methinks, to fee one of 

theſe Roman emperors, Marcoman, Quadus, Cimber, 
and Teuto. 2 

Fxiax. , 100 

You ſhall not want that pleaſure when you pleaſe, 

and a greater than that ſtill. You would, in all likeli- 


, 
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hood, be ſurpriſed, were I to tell yon that the Scythi- 
2ns hold one half of your empire, and we the other : 
that the ſovereign of Rome is a prieſt like me: that 
brother Fulgentius may be that ſovereign in his turn: 
that I ſhall diſperſe indulgences on the very ſpot where 
you were wont to be drawn in your car by vanquiſhed 
ſovereigns : and, laſtly, that your ſucceſſor on the Da- 
nube has not a city he can call his own ; but that there 


is à certain prieſt that lets him have the uſe of his capi- 


tal, when he has occaſion for it. 
- Maxcos AvuxELIUS. 


You tell me ftrange news, indeed. All theſe great 


changes could never have happened without great mis - 


fortunes. TI own I ſtill love the human race, and am 


heartily ſorry for them. 


- 


FRIAR. 


You are too good. Theſe revolutions have really 


coſt a deluge of blood, and an hundred provinces have 


been ravaged ; but had it not been fo, your ſervant, 


brother Fulgentius, had never fept at his eaſe in the 
Capitol. 


Mazxcus Auxetivs. 


Rome, that metropolis of the univerſe, is then moſt 


miſerably fa'len. 
| Flax. 

Fallen, I grant you; but as for miſerably, there I 
muſt ſay you nay : on the contrary, peace and the fine 
arts flouriſh here eternally. The ancient maſters of the 
world are now become muſic-maſters. Inſtead of ſend- 
ing colonies into England, we now ſend them eunuchs 
and fidlers. We have, it is true, none of your Scipios 


now, thoſe deſtroyers of Carthage; but then we have 


| none of your profcriptions neither. We have bartered 
glory for tranquillity. 
2 Maxcus AvuxtLivs. 

I tried what I could to become a philoſopher in my 
life-time, but now I am ſure | have become one indeed. 
I find tranquillity is at che leaſt an equivalent 'or glory's 
but, by what you tell me, | ſhould be apt to ſuſpect 
brother Fulgent ius is no adept in philoſophy. 2 

RIAA. 
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Faran. | 
What do you mean? Not « philoſopher ! 1 am one 


with a 1 _ Kar ow. — philoſophy ; nay, 


„ Avazius. 
And, prays what may this theology of yours be, an't 
. pleaſe you ? 5 
RIAR. 


Why, it is—it is that which has made me be here, 
and the emperor elſewhere. You ſeem to gr me 
the honour I enjoy, and are out of humour at the tri- 
fling revolution that has happened to your empire. 

Mascus AuzxeLivs. 

I adore the eternal decrees of Providence: I know 
man ought not to repine at fate, I admire the vicifſitude 
of human affairs ; but fince every thing is ſo liable to 
change, and fince the Roman empire has 
this wonderful mutability, let me hope the recollets may 
alſo experience it in their turn. 

FRIARX. 

I declare you anathematized: but hold, now I think 

128 it is time to go to matins. 
cus AURELIUS. 


And I will go and be reunited to the Being of Beings. 


—_ 
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BETWEEN 


A Bracnman and a IESs Ur r, 


O N 


NECESSITY and FREEWILL, 


AND THE 


GENERAL CONCATENATION 


Q P 


b 


CAUSES and EFFECTS 


Jesvir. 
125 all probability, you are indebted to „ 
St. Francis Xavier for that long and happy life - 
have enjoyed an hundred and fourſcore years! Why, 
lis a lite-time for a patriarch. 
BaAaCHMAN. 

My maſter Fonfouca lived till three hundred: it is 
the ordinary courſe of life among us Brachmans. I 
have a very great regard for Francis Xavier ; but all his 
prayers would never have put nature out of her deſtin- 
ed order : had he really been able to prolong the life of 
2 gnat but for one ſingle inſtant beyoad what the 
concatenation of cauſes and events allows of, this globe 
of ours had worn a quite different appearance from that 
in which you now behold it. 


JzsvrT. 


— 
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Jesvuirt. | 
Tou have a ftrange * of future contingents : 
why, you muſt be entirely ignorant that mam is free, 
and that our free will diſpoſes of every thing in this 
ſublunary world at its mere fancy and pleaſure, I can 

aſſure you the Jeſuits alone have contributed not a little 
to ſome very conſiderable revolutions. 
BzaACHMAN. 
I have no manner of queſtion in regard to the learn» 
ing and power of the reverend fathers the Jeſuits: they 
are a very valuable part of human ſociety; yet I can- 


not by any means believe them the ſovereign arbitets of 


human tranſactions: every ſingle perſon, every ſing 

being, whether Jeſuit ”- ' Log is — of the 
ſprings which act in the general movement of the uni- 
verſe; in which he is the ſlave, and not the maſter of 
deftiny. Pray, to what cauſe do you think Gengis- kan 
owed the conqueſt of Aſia? To the very moment in 
which his father one day happened to awake. as he was 
in bed with his wife; to a word which a Tartar chanced 
to let fall ſome. years before. I, for example, the very 
perſon you behold, am one of the chief cauſes of the 


deplorable death of Henry LV. for which, you may fee, 


] amy ſtill much afflited. 
lesutr. 
Vour reverence is pleaſed to be very merry upon the 


matter? You the cauſe of the death of Henry IV ! 


BracuyMaAN. 
Alas! it is too true. This happened in the nine 


hundred eighty-three thouſandth year of the revolution- 


of Saturn, which makes the fifteen hundred and fiftieth- 
of your zra. I was then young and giddy headed. I 
| thought proper, upon a time, to take a walk, which [I 


began with moving my left foot firſt, on the coalt of 


Malabar,. from. whence moſt evidently followed the 
death of Henty IV. | 
Jesuit. 

How ſo, prithee ? For, as to our ſociety, who were 
accuſed with having had a large ſhare in that affair, we 
had not the leaſt knowledge of it. 

BAAchuAx. 
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BaacHMaAN. 

Fil tell ye how fate thought proper to order the mat- 
ter. By moving my left foot, as I told you, I unlucki- 
ly tumbled on lend Eriban, the Perſian merchant, into 
the water, and he was drowned. My friend, it ſeems, 
had a very handſome wife, that run away with an Ar- 
menian merchant : thi: lady had a daughter, who mar- 
ried a Greek; the daughter of this Greek ſettled in 
France, and married the father of Ravaillac. Now, had 
not every tittle of this happened exactly as it did, you 
are very ſenſible the affairs of the bouſes cf France and 
Auſtria would have turned our in a very different man- 
ner. The ſyſtem of Ewiope would have been entirely 
changed. The wars between Turky and the German 
empire would have had quite another iſſue ; which iſſue 
would have had an effect on Perfia, as well as Perfia on 
the Eaſt- Indies; ſo you ſee it is plain to a cemonſttati- 
on, that the whole depended on my left feor, which 
was connected with all the other events of the univerie, 
paſt, preſent, and to come. 

Jesuir. 


F muſt have this affair lald before ſome of our fathers, 
who are theologians. 

| BaracuMan. 

In the mean time, I will tell you, father, that the 
maiĩd- ſervant of the grand- father of the founder of the 
Feuillunts (for you muſt know I have dipped into your 
hiſtories) was likewiſe one principal cauſe of the death 
2 0 IV. and of all the accidents which it pro- 
ed. | 


Tesvir. 
This ſervant-maid mutt then have been a domineering 
quean ! A 
Baacumwan. 


Oh fye! no ſuch thing. She was a mere ideot, by 
whom her maſter had a child. Madame de la Barriere, 
poor ſoul, died of grief at it. She who ſucceeded het 
was, as your Chronicles tell, the grandmother of the 
bleſſed John de la Barriere, who founded the order of 
Feuillants. Ravaillac was a monk of this order. With 
them he ſucked in a certain doctriue very faſhionable 2 
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thoſe days, as you well enough know. This doctrine 

taught him e believe that the moſt meritorious thing he 

could poſſibly do, was to aſſaſſinate the beſt king in rhe 

whole world. What 1 is known to every body. 
ESUIT. 

In ſpite of your left foot, and the wench of the 
grandfather of the founder of the Feuillants, I thall 
ever be of opinion that the horrible action committed by 
Ravaillac was a future contingent, which might very 
well not have happened : for, after all, man is certainly 
a free agent. 


BrxAcAMan. + | 

I do not know what you mean by a free agent. 1 
can affix no certain idea to theſe words. To be free, is 
to do whatever. we think proper, and not to will whate- 
ver we pleaſe. All I know of the matter is, that Ra- 
vaillac voluntarily committed the crime, of which he 
was deſtined by fate to be the inſtrument. This crime 
re: - the great chain of deſtiny. 

ESUIT. 

You may fay what you will, but the affairs of this 
world ate far from having any ſuch dependence as you 
are pleaſed to think. What ſignifies, for example, this 


uſeleſs converſation of ours, here on the ſhores of the 
Brzacnman. 


What you and I fay in converſation is doubtleſs ſuf- 
ficiently infignificant ;- bur, for all that, were you not 
here, the machine of the univerſe would be extremely 
changed from what it is. 

| Iss ur. 
There your Brachmanaiſh reverence is pleaſed to ad- 
vance a huge paradox truly. 
BaAcku . | 

Your Ignatian fatherſhip ma ieve me or no, 2s 

you like ir. But aſſuredly, we ſhould never have had this 


converſation together, had you not dme into the Eaſt- 
Indies. Lou never made this voyage, had not 
your St. Ignatius de Loyola been wou at the 

of Pampelona, or had not the king of Portugal perſiſt- 
ed in ering ad eaten a ate” 
1021 . pe. 
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Hope. Now, prithee, did not the king of P L 
with the help &* the EN A fag Chang the Goo 
of this world of ours? But it was firſt of all neceffary 
that a certain Neapolitan ſhould make this diſcovery of 
the compaſs ; now tell me, if you have the face, that 
every thing is not wholly ſubſervient to one cooftant and 
uniform tenour of action; which by indiffoluble, but 
inviſible, concatenation, unites all that lives, or acts, or 
dies, or ſuffers on the ſurface of our globe ? 


IJssutr. | : 
What then would become of our future contingents ? 
BaAckhuAx. 


What care I what become of them? but yet the or- 
der eſtabliſhed by the hand of an eternal and almighty 
God muſt certainly ſubſiſt for ever. 

_ EW Jesvurr. 

Were one to liſten to you, we ought not to pray to 
God at all. wy 
BxacumMan, 

It is our duty to adore him. But pray what mean ye 

by praying to God ? 
Issuir. 


What all the world means by it, to be ſure: that he 
would grant our petitions, and fayour us in all our 
wants. | 

BaAchuax. 

I underſtand you. You mean, that a 
obtain clear ſunſhine weather, at a time which God 
ordained from all eternity to produce rains; and that a 
pilot ſhould have an eaſterly wind, when a weſterly 
wind ought to refreth the earth, as well as the ſeas? 
My father; to pray as we ought is to ſubmit one's 
ſelf wholly to providence. So good evening to you. 
Deſtiny requires I To viſit my Br | 

ESULT, 


And my free- will me to give a leſſon 


Tus End or Vor. IX. 


